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r1). 70g. Cic. 63. Co». H. Antonius. P, Coneliai Dolibella. 

Cicero was present at the death of Cajsar in the 
senate ; where he had the pleasure, he tells us, to 
■ see the tyrant perish as he deserved*. By this ac- 
cident, he was freed at once from all subjection to 
a superior,., and all the uneasiness add indignity of 
managing a power, which every moment could 
oppress him. He was now, without competition, 
the first citizen in Rome ; the hrst in that credit 
and authority both with the senate and people, 
which illustrious merit and services will necessarily 
give in a free city. The conspirators considered 
him as such, and reckoned upon him as their sure 
Riend : for they had no sooner finished their , work, 
than Brutus, .lifting up his bloody dagger, called 
out upon him by name, to congratulate with him 

.. V ■ 

** Quid ihihi attulerit ista doroini mutatioj prscter ixtitiam quam 
dculis cepi, justo interitu Tjranni ? AdAu. 14. 14; 
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on the recover)? of their liberty^ ; and when they, 
all ran out, presently after, into the forum, with 
their daggers in their bands, -proclaiming liberty ta 
the cit5% they proclaimed, at the same time, the 
name of Cicero ; in hopes to recommend the jus- - 
tice of their act, by the credit of his approbation^. 

This gave Antony a pretence to charge him af- 
terwards, in public, Avith being privy to the conspi- 
racy, and the principal adviser of itj : but it is cer- 
tain that he was not at all acquainted with it : for 
though he had the strictest friendship with the 
chief actors, and they the greatest confidence in. 
him, yet his age, character,* and dignity, rendered 
him wholly unfit to bear a part in an attempt of 
that nature, and to embark himself in an affair so 
desperate, with a number of men, who, excepting a 
few of their leaders, were all either too young to 
be trusted, or too obscure, even to be known by 
him’^. He could have been of little or no service 
to them in the execution of the act, yet of much 
greater in justifying it afterwards to the city, for 
having had no share in it nor an}^ .personal inte- 
rest to make his authority suspected. These were 

" Ca^are in’prfecuj — Jtatim craenlum alte cxtollens M. Bralus 
pusio.i(-ni, Cicc.-onem nomina'.im exclamavit, atoae ci rccupera- 
tam iiberta'.em est crata'atus. Philip. S. 13. 

+ Dio, p. 2^?. 

* Cssarcfn meo coRsilio inicrfectum. -• Festri 

cisim pyichsrrimi facti iili fcrio*us me princlpem dicit fuisse. Uli* 
Jiarn cjfidem fuisicra, tno!«liis nobis non^-el. Ep. Fain. 12.3. it. 3. 

^ Qiram •-crisimile porro est, in to: hominibas partim obscuris, 
part'im a«!o;«ctr.*.ibu', nemisom occultastibus, meum nomsn 
tcrc iiO‘.ui'»e? Philip .3, J I. 
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thie true reasons, without doubt, why Brutus and 
Cassius did not impart the design to him: had it 
baen from any other motive, as some .writers have 
suggested, or had it admitted any imterpretation 
injurious to his honor, he must have been often 
reproached with it by Antony, and his other ad- 
versaries of . those times, who were so studious to 
invent and propagate every calumny that could de^ 
press his credit. I cannot, however, entirely ac- 
quit him of being,- in some degree, accessary to the 
death of Caesar : for it is evident from several of 
his letters, that he had an expectation of such an 
attempt, and from what quarter it would come 5 
and not only expectedt but wished it : he prophe- 
sied, very earlj^ that Caesar’s reign could not last 
six months, b.ut must necessarily fall, either by vio- 
lence, or of itself; and hoped to live to .see it* : he 
knew the disaffection of the greatest and best of 
the city ; which they expressed with great freedom 
in their' letters, and with much more, we may ima- 
gine, in their private conversation; be knew the 
fierce and haughty spirit of Brutus and Cassius, 
and their impatience of a master ; and cultivated a 
strict correspondence with them both, at this time, 
as if for the opportunity of exciting them to some 
act of vigor. On the news,' that Atticus sent him, 
of Cffisars image being placed in the temple of 

* Jam intelliges id regnum vix semestre esse posse— nos tariien 
hoc confirmamiis illo augurio, quo dixlmus ; nec nos fellit, nec ali- 
ter.accidct. Corruat iste necesse est, aut per adversatios, aut ipse 
per se — id spero vim.nbbi» fore. Ad Alt. x. 8. 
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Quirinus, adjoining to that of the goddess Salus ; 

“ I had rather,’* says he, '* ‘bave him the comrade 
“ of Romulus, than of the goddess Safety^ :*’ refer- 
ing tp Romulus’s fate of being killed in the se- 
nate. In another letter, it seems to be intimated,, 
that Atticus and he had been contriving, or talk- 
ing at least together, how Brutus might be spirited 
up to some attempt of that kind/ by settimg before 
him the fame and glory of his ancestors : “ does 
“ Brutus then tell us,” savs he, that Caesar 
** brings 'vith him glad tidings to honest men- ? 

where will he find them ? unless he hangs him- 
“ Self. But how securely is* he now entrenched on 
“ all sides ? What use then of your fine invention ; 
“ the picture of old Brutus and Ahala with the 

verses under, which I saw in ;your gallery r Yet, 

* what after all can he dof r” One cannot help 

* Eiim cuv';«&v Quirino malo, qnam Saluti. • Ac! Att. 12. 15. 

•f‘ I(anc niincial Hrutu5, illuni atl bonos rcros wbi 

pos } nisi forte sc siispcii<lU ? hie autem ut fultuni est ! ubi igitur 
6iK^ky;.r,;ji,a illud tuum qund vidi in Fartbenone, Abalam & Bru- 
tum r sed quid- facial ? Ad Alt. IS. 40. 

Partiicnone is siqipnscd to denote some room or gallery in Bru- 
tus’s, or more probably in AUicus’s house, adorned with Iheima'ges 
or portraits nf the great men of Home, under each of which, as 
Cornelius Nepos tells uf, [in vit. Att. c. IS.j Atticus had seve- 
rally described their principal acts and hoiicr,, in four or five 
verges of his own conqwsing: where the contemplation of these 
figures of old Brutns and xthala, joined loeelher in one picture, 
witli t!ie verses under, had given a handle, periiaps to a conver- 
talion between Cicero and him, how* Brutus might be incited, by 
the example of tiiose gri’at anerstors, to dissolve the tymnny of Ca:-, 
sar. It sei.’ins. also, very [trobable, that this very picture of Atli- 
cui’s invention, as Cicero calls it, might give occasion to the 
tJjo islit anil ci;in.'ieeof thr.t siU'cr medal or denarius, svhlcli is still 
c>:i.':iit svilh the iirads and names of those two old patriots ; Bru- 
ti.« o:: the r.vt; si<le, Ahala on the other. Vid. Thesaur. Moreli. ift 
ram. Jun.’j.'iVs. 1. 1. 
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observing likewi.se, in bis pieces, -atldresseH a'bout 
this time to .Bi’utus, how artfully he falls into a la- 
mentation of the times, and of the particular' un- 
happiness of Brutus himself, in. being deprived by 
them of - all the hopes and use of Ip's great talents ; 
putting.him in mind at the same time, of, his dou- 
ble descent from ancestors, who had acquired .im- 
mortal glory, -by delivering Rome from servitude. 
Thus he concludes Iris treatise on famous orators. 

“ -When J look upon you, Brutus, I am grieved 
“•to see your youth, rimnijOg, as if were, in full ca- 
“ reer, through the midst of glory, stopped short 
by the' wretched fate of your country. This 
** grief sits heavy ;upon me, and on our common 
“friend .Atticiis, the partner of my affection, and 
“ good opinion of you : we heartily wish you well ; 
** wish to see you reap the fruit of your virtue, and to 
live in a Republic, that may give you -the “op- 
“ portunity not .only to reviye, but to increase' the 
** honor and, memory, of .the two noble families 
“ from which, you descend ; — for the forum was 
“wholly yours; yours all that course of glory: 

“ you, .of all the young pleaders brought thither, 

“ not only a tongue ready formed by the exercise 
“ of speaking, but had enriched your oratory, by 
the furniture also of the severer arts ; and, by 
“ the. help of. the same arts, had joined to. a perfec- 
' tion of eloquence the ornament of every virtue. 

“ We are doubly sorry, therefore, on your account, 

“ that you want the benefit of the Republic the 

A 3 
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'* Kepublic of you : bat though this odious ruiA of 
the city extinguishes the use of your abilities, go^. 
“ on still, Brutus, to pursue your usual studies, &c.’* 
These passages seem to give a reasonable ground 
to believe that Cicero, though a stranger to the 
particular counsels of the conspirators, had’ yet a 
general notion of their design, as well as some share 
in promoting it. In his reply to Antony’s charge, 
he does not deny his expectation of it, freely owns 
his joy for it, and thanks him for giving him an 
honor, which he had not merited, of bearing a part 
in it He calls it the most glorious act which had 

w 

ever ’been done, not only in tha^ but in any other 
city ; in which men were more forward to. claim a 
share which they bad not, than to dissemble that 
which they bad : that Brutus’s reason for calling 
out upon him, was to signif3% that he was then 
emulating his praises, by an act, not unlike to what 
he had done : that if to wish Caesar’s d^th was a 
crime, to rejoice at it was the same ; there being no 
difference between the adviser and the approver : 
yet, excepting Antony, and a few more, who were 
fond of having a king, that there was not a man 
in Rome who did not desire to see the fact com- 
mitted ; that all honest men, as far as it was 'in 
their power, concurred in it; that some indeed, 
wanted the counsel, some the courage, some the 
opportunity, but none the will to do it, &c.®' 

* Kcotris esl ieitur, qai te cxcepto, & ii^, coi ilium regnare 
quL illud act fieri r-uiUtrit, aut faclum improbarit : 
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The news of this surprising fact raised general 
consternation through, the city -; sd that the first 
jcare of the conspirators was to quiet the thirids af 
the people, by proclaiming peace and liberty to all, 
and declaring that no farther violence was intended 
to an5^ They marched out, therefore, in a body, 
with a. cap, as the ensign of liberty, carried before 
them on a spear*, and, in a calm and orderly luan- 
nerj' proceeded' through 'the forum; where, in the 
first heat of joy, for the death of the tyrant^ seve- 
ral of the young nobility, who had borne no part 
in the conspiracy. Joined themselves to the compa- 
ny, with swords in their hands, out of an ambition to 
be thought partners in the act ; but they paid dear, 
afterwards, fot that vanity, and, without any share 
of the glory, were involved in the ruin which it drew 
upon all the rest^ Brutus designed to have spoken 
to the citizens, from the rostra; but perceiving them 


omnes enim in culpa. Etenini omnes boni, quantum in ipsis fuit, 
Cssarem occiderunt. Allis -consilium, aliis animus,. aliis occasio 
defuit; .voluntas nemini, &c. Ffaillp. 3. 13. . . 

* A cap was always given to slaves, when they were made free ; 
whence it became the emblem of liberty : to expose it, therefore, 
-Ob a spear, was, a public invitation to the' people, to embrace the 
liberty that was offered to them by the destruction of their tyrant. 
There was a medal likewise struck on this occasion, with the same 
device, which is still extant. The thought, however, was not new ; 
for Saturninus, in his sedition, when he had possessed himself of 
the Capitol, exalted a cap also on the top of a spear, as a token of 
liberty to all the slaves, who would join with him ; and though Ma« 
Tins, in his sixth consulship, destroyed him for that act, by a de> 
cree of the senate, yet he himself used the same expedient after- 
wards to invite the slaves to.take arms with him against Syil'a, who 
was marching with his army into the city, to attack him, Val. 
Max. 8.6. . 
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to be in too great an agitation to attend to speeches, 
and being uncertain what way the popular humor 
might turn, and knowing that there were great num- 
bers of Cajsar’s old soldiers in the city, who had 
been summoned from all parts to attend him to the 
Parthian war, he thought proper, with his accom- 
plices, under the guard of Decimuss gladiators, to 
take refuge in the Capitol*. Being here secured 
from any immediate violence, he summoned the 
people thither in the afternoon ; and in a speech to 
them, which he had prepared, justified his act, and 
explained the motives of it, and in a pathetic man- 
ner, exhorted them to exert themselves in the de- 
fence of their country, and maintain the liberty now 
offered to them, against all the abettors of the late 
tyranny. Cicero presently followed them into the 
Capitol, w ith the best and greatest^part of the senate, 
to deliberate on the proper means of improving this 
hopeful beginning, and establishing their liberty on 
a solid and lasting foundation. 

Antony, in the mean while, shocked by the har- 
diness of the act, and apprehending some danger to 
his own life, stripped himself of his consular robes, 
and lied home in disguise, where he began to fortify 
his house, and kept himself close all that dayf, till, 
percci\*ing the pacific conduct of the conspirators, 

* -App. 2. p. 503. Dio, p. S50. Pint, in Cas. if Brnt. 

t Qua; '«2 fuga? cua^ formido proiclaro illo die r qusE propter 
co;.=drjjti£n» *celenim df^^peratio vita; ? .cum ex iila fugs — cJaui 
le doni'—'ii rccjpjsti. P);i!:p. 2. 55. Vid. Dio, p. 259. App. S'!?, 
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he necovfered his,spir}ts,'and appeared again the next 
morning in. public. 

• While things were in this situation,. L. Cornelius 
CXnna, one of ihfe printors who was nearly allied to 
Caesar, made a speech to the people in praise. of the 
conspirators 5. ;extolling their act as highly meritori- 
ous, and exhorting the multitude to invite them 
down from the Capitol, and reward, them wdth the 
honors due t.o the deliverers of their country ; then, 
throwing, off his praetorian* robe, he declared that he 
would not w'ear it any longer, as being bestowed 
ijpon him by a tyrant, and. not by the laws. But 
the next day, as he was going to the senate, some . of 
Caesar’s veteran soldiers, having gathered a mob o^ 
the same party, attacked him in the streets with ,vol- 
l.ies of stones, and drove him into a house, which 
they were going presently to set on fire,' with design 
to have burnt him in it, if Lepidus had not come 
to Ijis rescue with a body'of regular loops’^. ^ 

' Lepidus was, at this time, in the suburbs of Rome, 
at the head of an army, ready to depart for the go- 
vernment of Spain, which had been assigned to him 
by jCffisar, with a part of Gaul. In the night, there- 
fore, after Caesar’s death, he filled the forum with his 
troops, and finding himself superior to any man in 
' power, began to think of making himself master 
of the city; and taking immediate revenge on the 
conspirators : but being a weak and vain man, An- 
tony easily diverted him from that design, and riia- 


* Flut, in Brat, App,.p. fid}. 
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naged liim to his own views : he rcprescntctl the 
hazard and difliculiy of the attempt, while the se- 
nate, the city, and all Italy were against them ; that 
the only way to effect what they wished, was to dis- 
semble their real purpose j to recommend pacific 
counsels, and lull tlicir adversaries asleep, till they 
had provided a strength buflicient to oppress tliein ; 
and that, as soon ns things were ripe, Itc would join 
with him very heartily in avcitging Caisar’s dcatit. 
With these remonstrances he pacified him ; and, to 
render their union the firmer, and to humor his va- 
nity at the same lime, gave Itis datigijter in marriage 
to Lepidus’s son, and assisted him to seize the high 
priesthood, vacant by Csesars death, without any re- 
gard to the ordinary forms of clectioi/. Having 
tiius gained Lepidus into his measures, lie made use 
of his authority and his forces, to haras*! uitd terrify 
the opposite party, till he had driven the conspirators 
out of the city; and when he had served his pur- 
poses with him at home, contrived to send him to 
his government, to keep the provinces and the com- 
manders abroad in proper respect to them ; and 
that, by silling down with his army in the ncsircst 
part of Gaul, he might be ready for any event, which 
should require his help in Italy. 

The conspirators, in the mean while, had formed 
no scheme beyond the death of Cajsar ; but seemed 
to be as much surprized and amazed at what they 


* Dio, p. 249, 250, 257, 269. 
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had done, as the rest of the city : they, trusted en- • 
tirdly to the integrity of thejr cause ; fancying that 
it would b.e . sufficient of itself to effect all that they.' 
expected from it, and draw an universal concur-, 
rence to thedefence of their common liberty; and 
taking it for granted that Csbsar’s.fate, in the height 
of all his greatness, would deter any of his partizans 
from aiming at the same power : they placed withal 
a great confidence in Cicero’s authority, of which * 
they assured themselves as their own, and were not 
disappointed ; for, from this moment, he resolved, 
at all adventures, td support the credit of the men, 
and their act, as the only means left of recovering the 
Jlepublic. IJe knew that the people were all on 
, their side; and, as long as force was removed, that 
they were masters of the city. His advice, there- 
fore, was to use their present advantage, and, in the 
consternation of Cajsar’s party, and the' zeal and 
union of their own, that Brutus and.,Cassius, as prs- 
tors, should call the senate into, the Capitol;- and pro- 
ceed to some vigorous decrees, for the security of 
the public tranquillity*. But' Brutus was for march- 
ing calmly, and with all due respect -to the authority 
of the consul; and having conceived hopes of An- 
tony, proposed the sending a deputation to him, to 
exhort him to measures of peace ; Cicero remon- 
strated against itj nor vvould be prevailed with to 

* Meministi me clamar^ illp ipso primo Capitolino die, Senaluti) 
in Capitoliuni a Praetoribus vocari? Dii imniortales, quae turn 
opera>effici potuerunt, laetantibus omnibus bonis, etiam sat bonis, 
fraclis latrouibus ? Ad Atf, 14. 10. 
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bear a ]):trt in il ; i:t‘ Io'h! jiiaiiily, {{«;:». tiitrc 

could iic lK>*af»* lifajy v.itli hiu; ; tir.il, 
be v.'as afraid of tlicui, hr* v.-uuM oronu??: cvcjv 
roin«; iujt. v.bcu hi" fi-nr?: v.« ;r ovrr. ♦.vould }>'; Jl’ce 
hiuiii'df, and |rT)onn iiolijtn*:: *-0 liutl, v. jjilr ti,r; 
oliicr couMdiir .‘•cnato:" v.cn* forv.ardr r.'.ri 

b:u’l:v;ar<ls in ifd -offua* ofin' dialiMu, i<tj j !Mr}: to iti- 
p.dnt, and ^la:d ‘.viih iia.-rr* ; in thr and did 

not ice .Atilonv for the tx'o ft.. *, 

• • 

Tiic event conHiJU' d ulut i'U r-/ forriv!»l : A.u- 
IoiivIkuI no ll!OUi:!it' of nr *.<:•,*, tu' ofnuvroed loth- 
llopuidi’.* ; id- Fole view iti ti;" L;ov:rn- 
niciil to i.iur..»‘lf, a." •otai a.*- I. ‘ ‘•iur.sld 1'^ n: condi- 
tion to do il : liiou, on |»r'tif,:r.»’v of r».vcu*.;iu'.: 

Or.-ar> dcal’i, to dc^lrov ai! thr.st* who v.c.c iil.olv 

• « 

to oj)jj 05 f,‘ him. .;*• iii." bu-iot - , liu if. lor*.:, v.av •'> 
aain tiuiv. Ijv di-.-caildiiu, an.l iii cr!vj;i'^ tis'.* rrpuh- 
lican party into a <»ou(j f.jfudon of idm ; ro r.li id‘ 
answer." aero mild ac.i! nmdvraie. profc.-'itn: a rlu- 
ccrc iuclitiJilion to peace, and no olitcr de-rirc tir.in 
to see the republic selllt-d ai^nin on it" old ba-i^ T« o 
tbiys passed in mutual tiszanance.-, from both f'idc*, 
of their dUpOMtion to conoo'd ami atuity ; and An- 
tony .<ummoued the sciuiU: an the third, to adjust 
ibc conditions of it, and confirm them bv some so- 
Icmn act. Here Cicero, a." the best foundation of 

■* Diccliam illi*- in ns-trs', c»i:n rjc fi<l t** 

rc vclJcnt, nt .ut Rci:i]>nh. aiShortariT, tjuoad ins- 

tui*ri*5, Oiiiti'rj ti‘ prft'.ni^'uniin, ‘innii ac timen* c!v«ii<‘v‘., sitniicin te 
ftitiirnni lu*. Itaipic com rri'twi Cons<jl.irf> irent, rciiir*:i:l. in £fn- 
icmiii inaiwi ; iifijut- ic iiio die, tivquc p9Ueio, viil;. rhi!«p. 
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a lasting quiet, moved the assembly, in the first 
place, after the example of Athens, to decree a ge- 
neral amnesty, or act of oblivion, for all that was 
passed; to which they unanimously agreed. An- . 
tony seemed to be all goodness ; talked of nothing 
but healing measures ; and for a proof of his since- 
rity, moved, that the conspirators should be invited 
to take part in their deliberations, and sent his son 
as an hostage for their safety : upon which they all 
came down from the Capitol; and Brutus supped 
with Lepidus ; Cassius with Antony ; and the day 
ended to the universal joy of the city, who imagined 
that their liberty was now crowned with certain 
peace*. 

There were several things, however, very artfully 
proposed and carried by Antony, on the pretence of 
public concord, of which he afterwTirds made a most 
pernicious use ; particularly, a decree for the con- 
firmation of all Csesar s acts ; . this motion was* sus- 
pected by many, who stuck upon it for some tim6, 
and called upon Antony to explain 'it, and specify 


* In quo teinpio quantum in me fuit, jed fuiidamenta pads, 
Atlieniensiumque rcnovavi'vetus'eKempIum: grsecuin etiam verbum 
usurpavi, quo turn in se'clan'dis discorcliis' erat usa civitas ilia, atque 
omnein memoriam discordiarum oblivione sempitema deiendain 
censui. Frffidara turn oratio M. Antonii, egregia etiani voluntas : 
paxdenique per cum Sz per liberos ejus cum prsestautissimis civibus 
confirmata est — Philip. 1. , 

Quae fuit oratio de concordia ? — tuus parrulus films in Capito- 
lium a te missus pacis obscs fuit. Quo Senatus die Irntior ? quo 
populus Romanus ?— turn denique liberati per virus fortissimos vi- 
debaraur, quia, ut illi volucrant, libertatem pax sequebatur. Ib. 
J 3. Vid. PJut. iu Brut. — 
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how far it was lo extend: he assured them, that 
no other acts were meant than what were known to 
every body ; and entered publicly on Caesar's regis- 
ter ; they asked if any persons were to be restored 
■ froin exile ? ] Ic said, one only and no more : V/he- 
iher any immunities were granted to cities or coun- 
tries ? He answered, none ; and consented, that it 
should pass with a restriction, proposed by Scr. Sul- 
picius; that no grant, w*bich was to take place after 
the Ides of ^larch, should be ralificd**^” This was 
generally thought so reasonable, and Anton3'‘s seem- 
ing xandor had made such an impression, that those 
who saw the mischief of it, durst not venture to op- 
pose it : especially as there was a precedent for it in 
the ease of Syila; and as it was supposed to relate 
chiefly to tlic veteran soldiers, whom it was not 
possible to oblige or keep in good hunior, without 
confirming the privileges and possessions which Caj-. 
sar had gi-anted to them. But Brutus and his friends 
had private reasons for entertaining a better opinion 
of Antony, than his outward conduct would justify ; 
Caesar had used him roughly on several occasionsf ; 
and they knew his resentment of it ; and that he had 
been engaged with Trebonius, on Caesar’s last return 


* Summa constantia ad ea, quae qusesita erant, respondebat : 
nihil turn, nisi quod erat notum omnibus, in C. Csesaris commen- 
tariis reperiebatur : ntim qui exules restiluli i unum aiebat, proe- 
terea ncminem. Ntiin iinmunitates datn? nulise, respondebat. 
Assentiri etiam nos Ser. Sulpicio ^'oluit, nc qua tabula post 
Idus Marlias ullius decreti Cssaiis aut bencficii iigerclur. Philip. 


t Philip. 2. 29. 
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from Spain, in a. design against his life : and though 
lie did not perform that. engagement ; yet ' they 
thought it an obligation, as well as a proof of his 
continuing in the. same mind, that he bad not dis- 
covered it, which was the reason of their sparing 
him, when Caesar was killed, and of Treboni,us's , 
taking him aside, on pretence of business, lest his 
behaviour. On that occasion, might provoke them to 
kill him too^. 

But, as Cicero often laments, .they had already* 
ruined their cause, by giving Antony leisure to re- 
collect himself, and gather troops about him, by 
which he forced upon them several other decrees 
against their will j one of them in favor of the ve- 
teran soldiers, whom he had drawn up, for that 
purpose, in arms about the senatef and another 
still worse, for the. allowance of a public funeral to 
Ceesar; which Atticus had beeh^ remonstrating 
against, both to Cicero and Brutus, as pernicious to 
the peace of the city ; but it was too late to prevent 
it: Antony was resolved upon it, and had provided 
all things for it, as the best opportunity of inflaming 
the soldiers and the populace, and raising some com- 
motions to the disadvantage of the^ Republican 

* Quanquam si inlcTfici Cxsarem voluisse crimen est, vide- 
quaeso, Antoni, quid tibi futurum sit, quern &- Narbone hoc con? 
silium cum C. Trebonio cepisse notissimum est, & ob ejus consilii. 
societatem, cum inlerficeretur Cassar, turn tc a -Trebonio vidimus 
sevocari. Ib. l-P. 

t Nonne omni ratione veteran!, qui armati aderant, cum 'prs* 
stdii uos nihil haberemu^ dei^«ndendi fuerunt ?»->- Ad Att. 14 . 
14 . 
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perpetciai demonstrations df their hatred and di.saf‘ 

* ! » * ■ ." , « * ‘ 

fection to - him. • The- tase was the same after his 


'death 1' the memdry of his tyranny ’ Was odious/ and 
Brutus and' Cassius, i(ie real favorites of the city. i 
as appeared on all occasions,' wherever their free and 
genuine sense could be declaredi in the public shews 
and theatres*',* which Cicero frequehtly appeals to, 
as a proper 'encouragement to all hbnest men, to 
act with spirit and Vigor, in the defence of their bomr 
inpn liberty. : What happened, therefore, at the fu- 
neral, was the effect of artifice and faction } the 
M'ork of a mercenary rabble ; the ^eatest part 
slaves and strangers, listed and prepared fpr violence, 
against a party unarmed, and pursuing pacific coun- 
sels, and placing all their trust and security in the 
justice of their cause. Cicero calls it a conspiracy 
of CiBsar’s freedmen j*, who were the chief managers 
of the tumult: in which the Jews seem to have, 
borne a considerable part ; who, out of hatred to 
Potopey, for iiis afiiront to tlieiir city and temple, 
were zealously attached to Caesar, and, above all the 
other foreigners in Rome, distinguished themselves, 
by the-expressions of their grief for bis death ; so as 


*Omnes enim jam cives de Helpub. salute un& & mentc & 
voce consentiunt. Philiji. i. 9. ' ' 

Quid enim giadiatoribus clamores innumerab.ilium civium ; quid 
popuIi,vereiis ? quid Pompeii statujB plausus iniinitus? quid iis tri-: 
bunis pltebis, qui vobis adversantyr? parumne bsec significant, in-- 
wedibiUter consfentientein populi Romani voluntatem? &c. ib. 15 .. 

Att. 14. S. 


t Nam. ista quidem libertorum Csesaris conjuratio facile oppri- 
meretur, SI recte saperet Antonius; AdAtt. 14. 5. ■ 


VOX,. III. 
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to spend whole nights at his monument, in a kind- 
of religious devotion to bis memory*. 

■ This first taste of Antonyms perfidy was a clear 
warning to the conspirators- what little reason they 
had to depend upon him, or to expect any safety in* 
the cityjAvhere he had the sovereign command, with- 
out a guard for their defence;; which, though* 
D, Brutus demanded for them, they could not oh- 
'tain ; whilst Antony, to alarm them- still tife more,, 
took care to let them kno^v, that the soldiers and thc- 
populace were so enraged, that he did not think 
it possible for any of them to be safef. They all,, 
therefore, quitted Home : Trebonius stole away pri- 
vately for Asia, to take possession of that province,, 
which had before been assigned to him ; being afraid 
of being prevented by the intrigues of Antony : D.. 
Brutus, for the same reason, possessed himself of the 
Cisalpine or Italic Gaul, which had been conferred 
upon him likewise by Ca?sar, in order to strengthen- 
himself there against all -events, and by his neigh- 
bourhood to Rome, to encourage and protect all the- 
. friends of liberty : M. Brutus, accompanied by Cas- 
sius, retired to one of his villas near Lanuvium, to- 

* in summo publico iiictu cxicrarum gentium, multitudo cir-- 
culatim, suo quseque more, lamcnlata cst, prsccipucquc Juclxi, qui 
etiam noctibus continuis bui-luin frequentarnnt. Sucton. J- Cscs. 84. 

f Ueri apuci me Hirtius fuit ; qua inente Antonius esset,' de> 
monstravit, pessima scilicet & iniidclissima. Kani sc neque mibi* 
provinciain dare posse aiebat, neque arbitrari, luto in urbe 
q.uemquam nostrum, adco esse niilitum concitatos animos & piebis. 
Quorum utrumque esse falsum puto- vbs animadvcrtcrc— placitum 
est roibi postulare, ut liceret nobis esse Romae publico prxsidib-t-. 
quod ilios nobis concessuTOS non puto— Kp. Fam. xi. I. 
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deliberate about their future conduct, aod to take 
such measures, as the accidents of -the times and the 
motions of their enemies should make necessary. . 

But as soon as the conspirators were gone, Antony 
resumed his mask, and, as if the late violences had 
been accidental only, and the sudden transport of a 
vileniob, professed the same moderation as before,' 
and affected to speak with the greatest respect of 
Brutus and Cassius; and, by .several seasonable 
acts, proposed by him to the ^ senate, appeared to 
have nothing so much at heart as the public con- 
cord : among other decrees, he offered one, which 
.was jarepared and drawn up^by himself, to abolish, 
for ever, the name and office of Dictator : this 
seemed to be a sure pledge of his good intentions, 
and gave aii universal satiisfactiop to' the senate ; 
who passed it, as it were, by acclamation, without' 
putting it even to the vote ; and decreed the thanks 
of the house for it to Antony, who, as Cicero after- 
wards told him, bad fixed an indelible infamy, by it, 
on Caesar, in declaring to the world, that, for the 
odium ofhis government, such a decree was become 
both necessary and popular.’^* 

Cicero also left Rome .soon after Brutus and Cas- 
siusf, not a little mortified to see things take so 

* Dictaturam, qus vim jam regix potestatis obse'derat, fundih!Ls ' 
e Repub. sustulit. De qua ne sententias quidem diximus — eique 
amplissiinis verbis per S. C. gratias egimus — maximum autem' 
illud, quod- Dictaturse nomen sustulisti: hsec inustaest a te — mortuo 
Cxsari nota ad ignominiam scmpiternam, &c. Philip. I. 1, IS. 
t Itaque ciiin teneri urbem a pajcricidis vidercm, nec te in ea, nec 
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wrong a turn, by the indolence of their friends^- 
which gave him frequent occasion to say, that the ; 
Ides.of March hod produced nothing which pleased 
him, hut the fact of the day; which was executed, 
indeed, with manly vigor, hut supported by childish’ 
counsels’*'. As he passed through the counti’}*, he 
found nothing but mirth and rejoicing in all the 
great towns, on the account of Csesar s death : “ It 
“ is imphssihic to express,” says he, “ what joy there 
is every where : how all people flock about me : 
“ how greedy they are to hear an account of it from 
** me ; yet, what strange politics do we pursue ! 
“ What a solecism do we commit ! To be afraid of 
those, whom we hare subdued ; to defend his 
** acts, for whose death w'c rejoice ; to suffer ty- 
“ ranny to live, when the tyrant is killed ; and the 
“ Republic to he lost, when our liberty is recoveredf’’. 

Atticus sent 'him word of some remarkable ap- 
plause, which was given to the famed comedian. Pub- • 
liuSj/or what he had said upon the stage, in favor of 
the public liberty; and that L. Cassius, the brother of 


Cassium (alo esse posse, oanique armis oppressam ab Antonio, milil . 
qtioquc ipsi esse oxcedendum puiavi. Ad Brut. 15. 

Sed (amen adhuc me nihii deleclat prxter Idus martias. [Ad 
Alt. 14. d,-2t.] Itaque sluUajam Iduum martinrum cst consolatio. 
A'nimis cnim asi suinm viriiibus; consiiiis, inihi crede, puerilibus. 
Ib. 15. 4. 

f Dici cnim non potest quantoperc gaudeant, ut ad me concur* 
rant, ut audire cupiaiit verba ineaca dere — sic 
at victos ntctucremus — nihil cnim tain ffoXoticov quam TOgaowoKTpyur ' 
in cobIo essel Tyranni facta defend! — Ad Alt. 14. 6. 

O Dii boni ! vi\*it tyrannis, tyrannus occidit.. Ejus iulerfcctl' 
nqrte Isetamur, ciyus facia defeodinius — ib. 9 . 
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the conspirator, then one of the tribunes, vi'as receiv- 
ed with. infinite acclamations upon his entrance into 
the theatre* : which convinced him only the more of 
the mistake of their friends in sitting still, and trust- 
ing to the merit of their cause, while- their enemies 
were using all arts to destroy -them. ' This general ■ 
inclination, which declared itself so freely on the 
side of liberty, obliged Antony to act with caution; 
and, as far as possible, to persuade the city, that he 
was on the same side too : for \which end he did 
another thing, at this time, both prudent and popu- 
lar, in putting to death the impostor Marius, who 
was now returned- to Rome, to revenge, as he gave 
out, the death of his kinsman Ctesar : where, sig- 
nalising himself at the head of the mob, he was the 
chief incendiary at the funeral; and the- subsequent 
riots, and threatened nothing less than destruction 
to the whole senate : but Antony, having served his' 
main purpose with him, of driving Brutus and the 
rest out of the city, ordered him to be seized and' 
strangled, and his body to be dragged through the 
streets^ : which gave him fresh credit with the' Re- 
publicans; so that Brutus, together with Cassius 
and other friends, had a personal conference with 

• *.Ex.priore Iheatrum, Fnbliumque cognovf, bona signa conseii-' 
tjentis niultitudinis. Plausus vero, L, Cassio datus facplus mi hi 
qiiidcm visus est. . Ad Alt. 14; 3. ' ' ' 

, Infinitp fratfis.tul plausu dirumpitur. . Ep Fam.13. 2. ■ ^ 

t Uncus impactus est fugitive illi, qui C. Marii nomeu invascrat. 
Philip. 1.2. 
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his power, and the uncertain condition of their own 
party, Cicero resolved to observe all the forms of an 
old acquaintance with him; till, by some overt act 
against the public interest, he should be forced to 
consider him as an cnemy.^ 

t 

Autohy made him but a cold reply ; having 
heard, perhaps, in the mean time, of something 
which did not please him in his conduct. He told 
him only that his easiness and clemency were agree- 
able to him, and might, hereafter, be a great plea- 
sure to himselff.' 

Cleopatra, the queen of Egypt, was in Rome 
when Caesar was killed ; but, being terrified by that 
accident, and the subsequent disorders of the city, 
she ran away presently, with great precipitation. 
Her authority and credit with Cscsar, in whose 
house she w’as lodged, made her insolence intolera* 
ble to the Romans, wliom she seems to have treat- 
ed on the same foot with her own Egyptians ; as 
the subjects of absolute power, and the slaves of a 
. faster, whom she commanded, Cicero had a con- 
ference v.'iih her in Cajsars gardens; where the 
•haughtiness of her behaviour gave him no small of-^ 
fence. Knowing his taste and character, she made 

I 

* Ego tamcn Antoiiii invclecatam sine ulla ofTensionc amkitism 
retincre sane volu. £p. Fam. 16. 23 , 

Cut quttiem ego semper amlcns fui, antequam ilium intellexi 
non modu aperle. sed cUam libcntcr cum Repub. bellum gerere. 
Ib. xi. 5. ' 

t Antonins ad me tantum de CIndio rcscripsit, tneam Icnitaten^ 
& elcmectiam & sibi esse gratam & mihi niagnx roluptati fore. 
Ad Ait. 14. 1 a. 
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him the promise of some present, very agreeable, 

but disobliged him the more by not performing, it': 

he does not tell lis what itAvas; biit From the birits, 

which he drops, it seems to have been staines or cu-. 

riosities from Egypt, for the ornament ofbis library ; 

sort of furniture which he was peculiarly fond of- 

"^But her pride being mortified by Caesar’s fate, she 

was now forced to apply to him,, by her ministers^ 

for his assistance in a particular suit, that she w^as 

recommending to the senate, in which* he refused to 

be concerned.- The affair seems to have, related to 

» » 

her infant. son, whom she pretended to be Caesar’s, 

and called by his name, and was laboring to get him 

acknowledged as such at Rome, and declared the 

heir of her kingdom, as he was, the year following, 

both .by Antony and Octavius, though Ctesar's 

friends 'were generally scandalized at it, and Oppius 

thought it worth while to write a book, to prove 

that the child could not be Caesar’s*. Cleopatra 

bad been waiting to accompany Caesar into the east, 

in order to preserve her influence ovfer him, which 
. 1 

was very great ; for, after his deatli, Helvius Cinna, 
one of the tribunes, owned, that he had a law ready 
prepared, and delivered to him by Caesar, ^vith or- 
dera to publish it, as soon as he was gone, for 
granting to him the liberty of taking what number 
of wives, -and of what condition lie thought fit, for 

* Quorum Q. Oppius, quasi plane defensione ac' patrocimo res' 
egeret, librum edidit, non esse Cxsaris (ilium, quern Cleopatra di> 
(rat. Sueton. J. Cxs..5S. vid. Dio, p. 237, 345, 
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for the sake of propagating children^*. This was 
contrived, probably, to .save Cleopatra’s honor, and 
to Icgiliniatc his issue by* her ; since polygamy, and 
the niarrhigc of a stranger, were prohibited by the 
laws of Rome. 

Cicero touches these particulars in several places, 
though darkly and abruptly, according to the .style 
of his Letters to Atticus. “ Tl>e lliglit of the 
“ queen,” saj’s he, gives me no pain. 1 should be 
glad to hear what farther neus there is of her, 
“ and her young Cresar. I hate the queen : her 
’"agent, Amnionius, the witness and spon.=or of her 
promises to me, knows that I have reason : they 
*•' were things only proper for a man of letters, and 
“ suitable to my character : so tliat I .should not 
“ scruple to proclaim them from the rostra. Her 
“ other agent, Sara, is not only a rascul, but has 
been rude to me. I never saw him at inv hou.«^o 
“ but once, and when I asked him, civilly, v. hat 
commands be had for me, he said, that he came 
to look for Atticus. As to the pride of t!ie queen, 
" when I saw her in the gardens, I can never think 
" of it Avilhout resentment : I Avill hare nothing, 
“ therefore, to do with them : tijcy take me to have 
neither spirit nor even feeling Ieft'{'.” 

* Hcivius Cinna — confessus cst, habaissc sc scriptam paralam- 
que legem, quain Caisar ferre jussisset cum ipse abesset, ut uxorrs 
liberorum qusrenrlorum causa, quas £c quot ducerc vcller, liccret. 
Siisfon. ib. Dio, S43. 

t Reginffi fuga milii non nsolcsta. [.\d Att. I-i. S.] dc Regina 
relim, atque etiam d? Casa.rc iUo. £ib. C3.] Reginam odi. *tlc 
jure faccre scU sponsor promissoium ejus Ammonias; qus quideis 
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Antony having piit his affairs into the best train 
that he could, and appointed tlie first of June for a 
meeting of the senate, -in order to deliberate on the 
state of the Eepublic, took the opportunity of that 
interval to make a progress through Italy, for the 
sake of visiting the quarters of the v.eteran soldiers, 
and engaging them to his service, by all sorts • of 
bribes and promises. He left the government of 
the city fo JJolabella, whorh Cassar, upon his in- 
tended expedition to Parthia, had designed and no- 
minated to the consulship : and though Antony had 
protested against that designation, and resolved to 
obstruct its effect, yet,' after Caesar’s death, when 
Dolabella, by the advantage of the general confu- 
siph, seized the ensigns of the office, and assumed 
the habit and character 'of the consul, Antony 
quietly received and acknowledged him as such, at 
the next meeting of the senate^. 

Cicero hadnlways kept up a fair correspondence 
with his son-in-law, though he had long known him 
to be void of all virtue and good principles : but he 
had now greater reason than ever for insinuating 

$rant ^iXoKoyoi & dignitatis nieas,ut vcl-in .concione djcere auderem. 
Saram auleni, pra:terquani quod nefariura hominem cognovi, pras- 
terea in me contumacem. Semel euni omnino domi incac vidi. 
Cum (piKocpgoms Qx eoqusrerem, quid ppus esset, Allicum se dixit 
quasrerc. Supcrbiam autem ipsius Eegina;, cum esset trans Tibcriin 
in hurtis, •commemorare sine magno.dolorc non possum. Niliil 
igitur cum istis : nec tain animoni me, quam vix stoinachuni ha- 
bere arbiirantur. lb.,15. IS. 

* Tuuni Collegam, depositis inimicitiis, oblitus aiispicia, tc ipso 
Augure Jiunciante, illo primo die Coljegam tibi esse 3 roluisti~- 
. Philip. I. 13. ■ ■ ■ 
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himscU*, as far as Ijo v/as a!)lc, inlo his conndcnce, 
in order to engage liini, if possible, to the interests 
of the llcpublic, and use iiim as a check upon the 
designs of his colleague Antony ; in which he had the 
greater prospect of succc.ss, on the account of their.' 
declared enmity to each other, j^olubciia greatly 
coniirincd these hopes; and, as soon as Antony 
had left the city, made all honest men think them- 
selves sure of him, by -exerting a mo.st severe, as 
v/ell as seasonable, act of disci[>line, upon the dis- 
turbers of the public tranquillity. Tor the* mob, 
headed by the impostor Marius, and the freedmen 
of Caesar, had .erected an altar, in the forum, on the 
spot \vhcrc Cajsar’s body was burnt, with a pillar 
of Numidian marble, twenty fcni high, inscribed to 
the father of his country. Here they performed 
dailv sacrifices and divine riles, and' the humor of 
worshipping at this new altar began to spread itself 
so fast among the meaner sort, and the slaves, as to 
endanger, the peace and safety of the city : for the 
niuUitndes which flocked to the place, fired with 
a kind of enilmsiaslic rage, ran furious about the 
streets, committing all sorts of outrage and violence 
against the supposed friends of liberty. Cut Dola- 
bella put an end to the evil at once, by demolishing 
the pillar and the altar, and seizing the authors of the 
disorders, and causing such of them as were free to 
be thrown down the Tarpeian rock, and the slaves, 
to be crucified. This gave an universal joy to the 
city; the whole body of the people attended die 
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consul to his house, and in the .theatres gave him 
the usual testimony of their thanks, by the loudest 
acclamations^. : 

, Cicero was 'in^nitely pleased with this act, and 

* I • I 

enjoyed some share of the" praise, since it was gener- 
ally imputed to the influence of his counsels -: in a 
lettet upon it to Atticiis : “ O my admirable Dola- 
" bella !” says he, I now call him mine ; for, be- , 
“ lieve me, I bad some doubt of him before ; the 
" fact affords matter of great speculation ; to throw 
“them down the rock; to crucify; demolish the 
“ pillar ; pave the area-; in short, it is heroic. He 

I 

“ has extinguished all appearance of that regret for 
“ Cffisar; which was s'preading every day so fast, that 
“ I began to apprehend some dapger to our tyrant-, 
“ killers : but I now agree with you, and conceive 
*•* better hopes,” Scc.'l*, Again ; *' O the brave act of 
“Dolabella! what a prospect does it give us? I 

“never cea.se praising and 'exhorting him 

“ our Brutus, I dai'e say, might now walk safely 

* Picbs—postea solitUm columnam propt; vinrinti pecliim lapidis 
Numidici in Foro statuit, scripsitquc Parenti Putria:, apud eandein 
Ibngo tempore sacri/icare, vota siisciperc, coiilroversias quasdam, 
interposito per Caesarem jureju.rando, distrahere perseveravit. ^Su- 
eton..J. Ca;s. 8$. ' • * ■ ' 

Manabat enim illud malnm urbanum; & ita, corrobornbafur quo- 
tldie, ut ego quidcni & urbi & olio dii}lderein urb'aiio. £p. 
Fam. 12 . 1 . 

'Nam cum serpcret in urbe infinitum malum— qiiofidie magis 
inagisque perdiU homines, cum %ui siinilihus seryis, teclis & templis 
urbis niinarentur; talis animadvcrsio fnit Dolabellx, cum in 'audaces. 

■ sccleralosqiie servos, turn in impums & nefurios civesi'talisquc ever-' 
sio illius exccrats columns, &c. Philip. I. 2. — ret:ordarc quseso, 
Dolabella, consensuni illuqi thcatri.—Vid. ib. 12. 

t Ad Att. 14. 15. • ■ 
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through the forum, with a croum of gold upon Iiis 
** head; for who dares molest him, when the rock or 
the cross is to he ihcir fate ? and wiicn the very 
“ lowest of the people give such proofs of their 
“applause and approbation^?'’ lie wrote, at the 
same time, from llaia?, the following letter to JJola- 
bclla himself. 

CICERO to nOLABELT.A, CoDSul. 

“Though I'was content, my Dolabcila, with 
« your glory, and reaped a sufncicncy of jileasure 
from it, yet I cannot but own, that it gives me 
“ an inexpressible jovj to find the world ascribing 
“ to me also some share in your praises. I have 
“ met with nobody here, though I see so much com- 
“ pany cvciw day, (for there are many worthy men 
** now at this. place, for the sake of their health, and 
“ many of my acquaintance from the great towns) 
" who, after extolling 3'ou to the skies, does not 
“ give thanks presently to me ; not doubting, as 
“ ilicy all say, but it is by my precepts and advice, 

“ that you now shew yourself to be this admirable 
“ citizen, and singular consul : and though I could 
“ assure them, with great truth, that what you are, 
“ doing flows wholly from j-ourself, and your own 
“judgment, and that you want not the advice of any 

* 0 DolabcllsB noslri xgtrisav quanta est ! cquidem 

Jandarc cum & horlari non desisto— mihi quidem videtur Bratus 
nosterjam vel coronam aurcain per forum ferre posse: qoisenim 
audeat violarc, proposita cruce aut sa.’co? pneserUm tanlis plau- 
sibus, tanta approbalione infUaorum ? Ib. 16. 
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“ one; yet I neither wholly assent, lest I should de- 
fogate from your merit, by making it seem to.pro- 
" ceed from my counsel ; nor do- 1 strongly deny it, 
being myself, perhaps, more greedy of glory than 
I ought to be. But that can never be a diminu- 
“ tion to you, which was an honor even to Aga- 
'* mfemnon, the king of kings, to have a Nestor for 
** his counsellor 5 while jt will be glorious to me, td 
‘‘ see a young consul, the scholar, as it were, of 
my discipline, flourishing in the midst of applause. 
“ L. Caesar, when I visited him lately sick at Naples, 
“ though> oppressed with pain in every part of his 
. “ body, yet, before he had even saluted me, could 
not forbear crying out, O my Cicero t I cdngra- 
** tulate with you on account of the authority which 
** you have with Dolabella ; for if I had the same 
credit with my sister’s son, Antony, we should all 
“ now be safe: but as to your Dolahella, I both con- 
** gratulate with him, and thank him j since, from the 
“ time of your consulship, he is the only one, whom 
** we can truly call a consul: be then enlarged upon 
“ your act, and the manner of it; and declared, that 
nothing was ever greater, nothing nobler, nothing 
“ more salutary to the state ; and this,- indeed, is 
“ the common voic^ of all. A|Iow me, therefore, 
** I beg of you, to take some share, though it be a 
f‘ false one, iu the. possession of another man’s 
“ glory ; and admit me, in some degree, into a par,t- 
" nership of your praises. But to be serious, my 
** Dolabella, for hitherto I have been joking, I 
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“ woiiid sooner transfer all the credit that I have 

“ to you, if I really have any, ilmn rob you of auy^ 

“ part of yours ; for, as I have always had that 

“ sincere affection for yoti, to which you have been 

“ no stranger, so now I am so charmed by your 

“ late conduct, tiiut no love was ever more ardent. 

For, believe me, there is nothing, after all, more- 

“ engaging, nothing more beautiful, nothing more 

“ lovely than virtue. 1 have ever loved JL j3rutU5, 

“ you know, for his incomparable parts, sweet dis«' 

“ position, singular probity, and firmness of mind : 

* 

**,yet, on the Ides of March, such an accession 
“ was made to my love, that I was surprised to 
*■ find any room for increase in Uiat, which I had 
*•' long ago taken to be full and perfect. Who 
** could have thought it possible, that any addition 
“ could be made to my love of you ? Yet so much 
“ has been added, that I seem but now at last to 
** love, before to have only esteemed you; What is it, 
“ therefore, that I must now exhort you to ? Is' 
it to pursue the path of dignity and glor}' ? And 
as those do, who use to exhort, shall I propose 
to you the examples of eminent men ? I can 
“ think of none more eminent than yourself. You 
** must imitate, therefore, yourself; contend with 
“yourself; for, after such great things done, it’ 
would be a disgrace to you not to be like your-, 
“ self. Since this then is the case, there i^ no oc- 
“ casion to exhort, but to congratulate with j-ou : 
“ for that has happened to you, which scarce ever 
■ 7 
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* * * ^ • 
** happened to any man ; • that, by, -the -uttribst se- 

“ verity- of. punishing, instead . of acquiring odiiimi . 

^'you I are become, popular;; and- not -. only with 

“ the., better sort, but the very riiesnes’t.pf the cityl 

‘.‘If ihis.M*as owing ;to. fortune, I. should congra- 

tulate- your felicity 5 . but it was owing to the 

** greatness of. your courage, as well -as of your 

paj'ts.afld : wisdom. For I have read your speech 

“. to. the. people nothing w»as. ever more, prudent : 

you. enter so deliberately and gradually into the 

reason of your act, and retire from it so . artfully, 

“ that the case itself, in the opinion, of all, appears 

“to be ripe -for punishment! You have freed us, 

■“ therefore, both from bur. danger and our fears, 

“ and have done an act of the greatest service, not 

“ only to the present times, but. for the example of 

“ it, also, to posterity. You are to consider, . that 

the Republic now rests upon ybur . shoulders : 

“ and that it is your part, not only to protect, but 

“ to adorn those men, from whom we have received 

“ this beginning- of our liberty : but of this we shall 

“ talk more fully when we meet again, as >1 hope. 

“we shall shortly ; in the meanwhile, since you* 

“ are the common guardian, both of the Repub* 

“ lie, and of us all, take care, my dear DolabeUa, 

“ that you guard more especially your own 

“ safety*.” . . - . . ' 

In this retreat from Rome, he had: a mind to 

. make an excursion to Greece,* and pay a visit to 

* Ep.'Fam.'S. H. 

. c • ■ 
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his Son at Athens, • xrhosc conduct did not please 
him, and seemed to require his presence to reform 
and set it right*". But the news of Dolabella's be- 
haviour, and the hopes, which it gave, of gaining 
the only thing that v/as wanted, a head and leader 
of their cause, armed with the authority of the 
state, made him resolve to sta}*, at least till after 
the first of June, lest his absence should be inter- 
preted as a kind of desertion; nor did he ever intend, 
indeed, to leave Italy, til! he could do it without 
censure, and to the full satisfaction of Brutus, 

whom he was determined never to desert on anv oc- 

•>* 

casionf. 

He had frequent meetings and conferences all 
this while with his old friends of tlie opposite party, 
the late ministers of Ctesar’s power ; Pansa, Hir- 
tiiis, Balbus, TNlatius, &c. : but Cresar’s dejath, on 
which their sentiments w'cre very different from his, 
'bad, in great mcasur(^ broken their former confi- 
dence ; and though the popularity of the act made 
. them somewhat shy of speaking their minds freely 
about it, yet he* easily perceived that they were ut- 
terly displeased with it; and seemed to want an oc- 
casion of revenging it, Pansa and Hirlius, as has 
been . said, were nominated by Casar to the con- 
sulship of the next year, and, as Ciesaf s acts were 

* ^ubtl. sentio valcic esse utile sti confirmationcni Ciceroni?, 
me 5Huc venire. [A4 -Alt, 14. 13,3 Magni interest Ciceroni?, vel 
njea poKus/vel niehercule ulfinsque, me intervenire discenti. lb. IS. 

■f Xunc autem videranr. habituri ducem, quod unum' Mcni- 
dpia, bonique'dcsiderant. .lb. 20 . * ; 

Kec vero decedam, nisi cum tu me id honeste piitabis facers 
posse. Bruto certs meo nulio loco deero. Ib, IS.— Vid. 10.13. 
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ratified . by the. senate, •' .were to succeed to ’ it of 
' course.*' This, made Brutus and Cassius press Ci- 
cero earnestly to .gain them^ ‘if .‘possible, to .the re-. 
' publican side but especially iHirtius;. whom they 
most'< suspected. But;.Cicero seeips to. have had 
little hopes pf success :• his.. account of them to At- 
ticus. is, that there was not. one of them who did not 
dread peace more than war; that they were perpe- 
tually lamenting the miserable: end of so great, a • 
man, and .declaring that the Republic was ruined by 
’ it' ; that all his acts would be made void, as soon 
as people’s fears were over, and that clemency was 
his ruin : since, if ithad not been for that, he could 
not have perished in such a manner : and of Hirtius 
in particular: “he warmly loves him;” says he, 

' whom :Brutus stabbed :, as to their desiring me 
to -make him better,. I am doing my . endeavor : 
he talks very honestly,- but lives with: Baibas j 
“ who talks honestly too : how far they, are to be 
*.? trusted, you must consider*.” , . . 

' But of all this set of men. Matins was the most 
open and explicit in condemning the act of the con- 


* Minime enim obscurum- est, quid isti molianfur ; meus veto, 
discipulus, ,qui liodie. apud me coenat, valde amat ilium,' quern 
Brutus, noster -sauciavit, & si quseris, perspexi enim plane, tim.cnt 
■olium,:.i/sr6denv autem hanc habent, eamque -prae se ferunt, -ytrum 
-.clarissiuium Interfectum, :totara. Rempub. •illius.interitu'perturba- 
.tam^irrita fore, qum iile egisset, simula.c de'sistemus-timere. GI^ 
.inentiam ilii.malo fuisse : qua si usas qon.esset, .nihit illi .tale-ac-* 
cidere .potuisse. Ad Alt. 14. {23. ■ 


. * . * * 

• ■-‘'Qhod Hiftium-per me meliorem^fieri vp1unt, do equidem op'tram,' 

& ille optime loquitur, sed vivit habitatque cum Balbo:.qui-iten\. 
bene loquitur. Quid cr^as videris. lb, 30. 21. 
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spiratoi's, so as to put Cicero out of humor with him, 
as a man irrccoricilcablc to lire liberty of the llc- 
publlc. Cicero called upon him, on his way from 
Rome into the country, and found him sullen,' de- 
sponding, and foreboding nothing but wars and de- 
solation, as the certain consequence of C®sar*s 
death. Among other particulars of their conversa- 
tion, Matius told him something which Cresar had 
lately said both of him and Brutus ; that he used 
to say of Brutus, it was of great conscquchcc which 
way he stood inclined,, since whatever he had a 
mind to, he pursued with an impetuous eagerness ; 
.'that he had remarked this of him more especially, 
in his' plodding for Deiotarus atNicaea; where he 
spoke with a surprising vehemence and freedom : 
.and of Cicero, that when he was attending Cmsar, 
in the cause of Sestius, Caesar perceiving him sit- 
ting in. the room, and waiting till he was called, 
said,. “ can I doubt of my being extremely odious, 
“ when Cicero sits waiting, and cannot get access 
to me ? yet if any man be easy enough to forgive 
it, it is be, though I do not question but that lie 
" really hates 

t * ... 

^ De Bruto nostro— Cacsarctn solilum clicere. lifagiu refert 
hie quid vclit : seel quicquid vult, valde vniL Idqae euin'aniniay- 
vertissecuni proDeiotaro Nictcie diNcrit, valde vebemehter-'eum 
'visum, & liberc dicere. ./ttque ctiam proxime cum Scstii rogatu 
'apud eum, fuissem', expcctaremquc sedens quoad vocarcr; dixisse . 
'eiim ; ego dubitem quin summo in odio sim, cum M. Cicero sedeat, 
nee suo commodo me- con venire possit ? Atqui si quisquam est 
.facilis, hie est.t tamcn non dabito, quin me male oderit. Ad- AU* 
, 14 . 1 ,-.' ’ 
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. There n-ere '■ several . reaso.ns,r howeveri which 
^a4e itjiecgssary to .these .lixen, .to court Cicero, at 
this.ti 9 ie,._.-.as; n?,uch ev^er ;.,/fpr, if , -the' Republic 
;^o^rj?cpyey-, itself, lie was : of rail .;men ; the 
tjapsl: .capable -to protect them on* that -side.: if not,- 
•the, most al^le .to. .assist ihemf against Antony, whose 
designs and, success ;they : dreaded still morej .fprj .if 
they must have a new master, they were d.isposed,- 
for the sake, of , C®sar, .to. prefer- his heiivand ne- 
phew Octavius, We find flirtins and Pansaj there- 
fore, yery.assiduqus in their observance of him : they 
spent .a great part of the summer with, him at dif- 
ferent' times, in his villas, giving him, the strongest 
assurances of their, good .intentions, and -disposition 
to peace, and that he should be the a.rbiter . of their 
future consulship ; and though he continued still to 
have some , distrust of Hirtius,'.yet Pansa .vvholly- 
■persuaded him that he was .sincere*. , . 

. Brutus and Cassius continued, still - near Lanu- 

. ■' ' * •' I m A#.*. 

yium.,;in.'the neighbourhood of Cicerp’s.yilla,- at As- 
turaj;pf (-which, at Cicerps desire,'. t{iey, sometimes 
made. usef. ^.eing yet irresqlute .what; measures 
they should take, they kept theoaselyes quiet ;and 
retired, expepting 'what time and cliancp would pfr- 
ferj apd \yaiting p3rticular|y tp see -whal; humor the 
consuls would be in at the next meeting of the se- 

'f.- : ..... . • . - 

• •* I*', •• » 

* Cum Pansa viki iii' Poinpeiaiiql Is' plan^' hiihi iiroVabat,' se 

bcnC.SChtir^'^ cimprp nnM.m jt*.. At! A>f. l-A Ofl'-'U- •’ 1 'k I 

■ t Velim 
apud 
\ 5 . 3. 
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niitei with i’cgard to themselves and the Republic: 

. and, since they, were driven from the discharge 6f 
thdr prretdrship, in the city, they contrived to put 
the' people in mind of them, from linic to lime, by 
their edicts, ' in which they made the strongest pro- 
fessions of their pacific disposition, and declared 
that their conduct .should "i%*e no handle for a civil 
war, and that they would submit to a perpetual exile, 
if it would contribute in Any manner to the public 
concord, being content with the consciousness of 
their act, as the greatest honor which they could 
enjoy*. Their present design was to come to Rome 
on the first of June, and take their places in the se- 
nate, if it should be thought advisable/, or to present 
themselves, at least, in the rostra, and try the nffec- 
tions 6f the people, for whom Brutus was prepar- 
ing a speech. They sent to know Cicero's opinion 
of this project, with the copy also of that speech 
wdiicli Brutus made in the Capitol, on the day. of 
Coisar'^s death, begging bis rcvisal and correction of 
it, in order to its being published. Cicero,' ' in his 
account of if to Atticus,says “ the oration is drawn 
“ with the utmost elegance both of sentiments and 
“ style"; yet, -were I to handle the subject, I should 
** work it up "With more fire- You know the chA* 

Tcslati eiiXtb, libciitf;r sc-tcI in perpeluo cxllio victoros, dum 
Eeipubi constaret concordia, nee ullum belli civilis prsebituros nia- 
feriain, pliiiintum sibi honoris mse in conscientia fact! sui. &c. 
tVell. t*al. 2. C 2.3 Ediclum Bruti & Oasfii pYobo.' [Ad Att. 14. 20.] 
Dc'quibufs "lu bonam .spein te habere sigoificas propter eilictorum 
huinanilaleni. 'lb. 15. 1. 
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** racter of 'the sjieaker^. for which reason ! could 
“ not correct it v.’for, in theityle.rin which our friend 
wouldiexcel, tind laccording toi the' ridea:. which he' 
“ has formed of the .. best manner of speaking,; he’ 
“ has succeeded, so wellji that nothing can be bet- 
“ ter : but,, whether I am. in the- right. or the wrong,’ 
“ r.am of a quite different taste. I wish; however, 
“ that: jOu, would read it,' if you hare hot already,' 
and let me know what you. think;. tif. it; 'though I 
“ am’ afraid, lest,.' through; the- prejudice of your 
“ name, you should shew too much of ;the. Attic in 
“ yoiir judgment : yet, if you remember. the ihinv- 
“ db* of Demosthenes, you. will perceive that the’ 
“ greatek force may . consist with the perfeetibh of 
“ Atti.c elegance*.** 

-Atticus .did not like the speech he"> thought ,th^'. 
manner too cold and spiritle.ss for so great an oc- 
casion, and begged of Gicero to draw up another, 
to. be published in Brutus^s -name ; bu.t Cicero would 
not consent to it, thinkingjlhe thing itself impro- 
per, and knowing that Brutus would take it ill:|> 
In one of his letters, on .the subject, - Though 
“ you; think me in the wrong,** says, he, -“ to ima^ 
*? gine- that' the -Republic depends on Brutus,’ the. fact 
‘‘ is certhinly so ; there will either be none at all', or 
“ it will be saved'by him and his accomplices..' As 
“ to yoiif urging me to write a speech for him, take 
“ it from me, iiiy Atlicus, as a general rule, which, 

•*. Act Att. 15. j; 

c 4 


t Tb. 3 . 4 . 
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“ by long experience, I have found to be true, that 

*' there never was a poet or. orator who thought any 

one preferable to hiniseif : litis is the case even 

** wi|ii bad ones: what shall we thinl:, then, of }]ru* 

tns, tvlio has both wit and learning ? especially 

after the late experiment of him, in the case of 

*5 the edict. I drew up one for him, atyour desire : 

** I liked mine ; he his : besides, when, at his ear- 
/ 

nest solicitation, I addressed to him my treatise 
on the best manner, of speaking, be wrote, word, 
** not only .to me, but to yon too, that the kind of 
'^eloquence which I recommended did not please 
him. Let every one, therefore, compose for him- 
« self — -—I wish only, that it may be in bis power 
“ to make a speech at all : for if ever he can appear 
again with safety at Rome, we have gained the 
** victory*". 

. In this interval, a new actor appeared on the stage, 
who, though hitherto but little considered, soon 
made the first figure upon it, and dreAV all people's 
eyes towards him, the young Octavius, who tras left,- 
by his uncle Csesar, the heir of bis name imd estate. 
He had been sent, a few months before, to Apollo- 
nia, a celebrated academy, or school pf learning, 
jn Macedonia, there to wait for his uncle, on 
bis way to the Parthian war, in which, he was 
to attend him : but the news of Capsar’s death 
soon brought him back to Italy, to try what 
fortunes he could carve for himself, by the credit of 
|iis new name, and the help of his uncle’s friends. 

«Ib.l4.20. 
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He arrived at Naples on the eighteenth of ‘Aprils 
whither Balbus went the next mbrnirig. to receive 
him, and returned the same; day to Cicero, hear' Ca- 
iriffi, having first conducted Octavius to the adjoin-- 
ing villa 'of his father-in-la'^, . Philip : Hirtius .an^d 
Pansa were w'lth Cicero at the same .time, to whoriiv 
they immediately; presented • Octavius, w.i'tly the' 
strongest professions, oii the- part of the young 
man, ‘ that he would be governed; entirely by' his di- 

I 

rection’**'. ' 

The sole pretension which he avowed, at present, 
was to assert his right to the succession of Jbis un- 
cle’s estate, and to claim the possession of it but 
this was thought an attempt too hardy and danger- 
ous fora mere boy, scarce yet above eighteen years 
pld : for the Republican' party had great reason to 
be jealous of liiiii, lest, with the inheritance of the 
estate, he should grasp at the power of his uncle ; 
and Antony still more, w'ho'had destined that suc- 
cession ' to ' himselfj and already seized the effects, 
lest,- by the' advantage of all that 'wealth, Octavius 
might be in a condition to make head against him. 
The mother, therefore, and her husband Philip, out 
of concern for his safety, pressed hi'm to suspend 
his claim for a while, and hot assume an invidious 
name, before he could see what turn the public af- 
fairs would take : but he was of too great a spirit 

* Octavius Ncapolim venit.a. d. xiiii Eal. ibi.euin Balbus mane 
postridie; eodemque die inecum in.Cuinaub. [Ad Att, 14. 10.} 
Hie mecum Balbus, Hirtius, ..Fausa. Mode venit Octavius, & qui* 
4ein in proximam villain Philippi mihi totus deditus. Ib. 1 1. 
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to relish any suggestions of caution ; declaring it 
base and imfatnous to think himself unworthy of a 
name, of v.hich Cjcsar had iliought i\im worthy^: 
and there were many about him constantly pushing 
him on, to tlirow himself upon the affections of the 
city, and~ the army, before his enemies had made 
themselves too strong for him ; so that he was on 
lire to be at Home, and to enter into action ; being 
determined to risk all his hopes on the credit of his 
name, and the friends and troop? of his uncle. 

Before he left tlic country, Cicero, speaking of 
him to Alticus, says, “ Octavius is still with us, 
“ and treats me with the greatest respect and friend- 
ship ; Ids domestics give him the name of Ciesar; 
** Philip docs not; nor for that reason do I. It is 
“ not possible for him, in my opinion, to make a 
"ood citizen ; there arc so manv about him who 
" threaten the death of oar friends ; they declare, 
“ that what they huve done can never be forgiven. 
“ What will be the ease, think you, when the boy 
*■ comes to Home, v;hcre our deliverers cannot shew 
“ their heads ? v/ho yet must ever be famous, nay, 
** happy too, in the consciousness of their act : but, 
“ as for us, unless I am deceived, we shall be un- 
done. I lo.ng, therefore, to go abroad, where I 
“ may hear uo more of these Pelopidce, &c.”'|’, 

* l?on placebst AHie niatri, Plrilippoque vtirico, acliri nomcn in* 
vidiosS fortun?.’ Cicsaris — sprcvU’ccsIcsUs anitnip: luimana consiUa— 
nefas c?sc, ouo nomine Cscsari digniis csset visas, sibimet 
ipsum videri indlgnuni. Yell. Pat. 2. C9. 

fNobiiCuin hie pfrbonorififc £t amice -Oef avia* : qnom qai- 
dein «ui Cicsarcin salclabatit Pmiippm non : il-iniic nc no? qiiidein : 


A. UrV^rOd- Cie. 6^1 Coiy!U^M;ABtniitm.' F^ConicUns Dotabeihl- 


• * . . • ' I 

. As soon 8LS Octavius came to Rome, he was pro- 
. duced to 'the - people - by -orie- of- the tribiiiies, and 
made a speech to them from the. rostra, which avas 
liotv generally possessed - by the enemies of Brutus, 
who weie perpetually idiaking use of the advahtalge, 
tb ihflithe- the mob = agaidst him : “ Remember,*’’ 
says Cicero,-' "'what' I- tell you’;. this custom dfse- 
^^'ditious iitirarigues, is so -mdcK'fcherish'ed, that those 
“ heroes of burs,' of father -'gods; will live;' indeed, 

“ in immortal' gloryj yet hot without envy, and even 
danger : ■ theif great coiiifcfft iioWever is, the con- 
/‘ scioufenfess bf a most gidribus act: but what com-' 

*•* fort for iis,-Whb, whO'iV'our king is killed,* are hot 
“;yet free? ' -'-Buf. foTtUiVe -iiiust look id that^ since 
: reastih -haSho sway~.**’ '‘ • • • 

Ofctavius 'seconded -his speech, by what viras like 
to please the inferior part of the city much better ; 

. the fepfesenta'tio'n of* the public, shews* and"plays> in 
honor of His uncle’s victories. ^ Crosaf- had promised 
. and 'prepared ‘''for them inhis life time ; but those 
whom he- had entrusted with the management, 


quern nego'fiasse bonum civein,^t3 multi circumstant, qui quidetn 
nostris mortem. m.initantur. Neganjt hme ferri posse, quid censes, 
cum Romani p'uer ' venerit, ubi nJslri libe'ratores -tuti esse non po'- 
sunt?.qui quidem : semper. crunt .clari ; -.cooscienUa vero iacti.sui' 
etiani beati: sed no's, nisi me fallit, jacebimus. Itaque aveo exire, 
tibi nec Felopjdarum — ^Ad Alt. 14. 12. 

* Sed ‘m'ementd, sib alitur cdhsiictudo perditarum concionuro, ut 
nostri illi non Hi'rora, <scd Dil, Taturi qiiidem in' gloria Sempiterna 
sint, .sed non sine invidia, nc sine peribulo quidem : verum illis-. 
magha bbi'isolatio, :co)]scieii'tia - roa.xlini & blarisslfiii fact!': nobis 
qus, quHntcrfecto Rege liberi non sumus ? sod heec fortuna v-iderit;. 
'qiioniam ratio noii'gu'bcrhat.^- Alt. M. ll. . '■ f 
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durst- not vpniurc toic^if hibit them .after his death, 

. till Octavius, os his heir and representative, imdpr- 
tooK’!ljilB;afrair,as devolved of course upon himself*. 
In -ilicsc shews,.. Octavius, brougljl out the golden 
chair, which, among fh,C;;o.lhcr:.h?>nors decreed to 
Cossar, when living, was ordered to be placed in the 
theatres and circus, as to a deity, on all solcftin oc* 
casions'l’.- Butlhe tiiibuncs ortlcred the chair lo be 
taken, away, .upon '^hich the body of the knights 
testified; their applause.-hy a general clap. . .Atticus 
sent an account of this. to- Cicero, which .was y-cry 
agreeable to himj ; but; .lie . was not at all pleased 
w'ith Octavius’s conduct, sincp- it indicated a spifit 
determined to revive the memory, and to avenge 
the death of Caesar ; and he w'as the less pleased 
to hear, also, that Matius had taken upon him the 
care, of these shcw's§ ; since it confirmed, the snsr 
picion wliich he had before conceived of Matius, 
and made hirp. apprehensive that he- would be an 
ill counsellor to : young- Octavius, in .W'.hich light he 
seems to have represented him to Brutus. Matius 
was informed of these suspicions, and complained 
to their common, friend Trebalius, of. Cicero's un- 
kiiid opinion, and unfriendly treatment of him, 
which gave occasion* to the 'following apology from 

.. * Ludos autem victorite Caissaris.non audeniibus faccrc, quibus . 
obtigcirat id inunus, ipse edidit— Sttcton. Aug. x,. Dio, p. 372. 

t Dio. 44-.243. .. ' * 'i.. . . 

. j De Sella Caesaris, bene TrifaMui.. Prjcclaros eliam xiv^ordincs. 
Ad Atti 13.3. ' 

§ Ludorum cjus apparatus, & Matius ac Pqstumius prqcuralores 
pon placent. Ad Att. 13. 3, 
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Cicero^ and the ans\v,er,t6 it from Msiti as,- which ra 
deservedly valued, not only, lor the beauty. .^pf its' 
sentiments and : composition, , ;bvit. for. preserving jto- [ 
us a name and character, which ,\yas almost lost - to 
history, of a, most esteemed*. and amiable :person^ 
who lived in ...the. first degree of confidence- ..witli 
Gffisar; and for parts, learning, ..and virtue, was scarce 
inferior to any of -that. age..-, ,. ‘ 

.■ Cicero , jtakes pains to- ;persua.de Malius that ^he 
had said nothing of hira^; but what was ;consistent 
with the strictest friendship ; and, to gain , the easier 
credit vvith him, prefaces his apology with a detail, 
and acknowledgment of. Matius's perpetual civili- 
ties, and observance of him through life, even when 
in the height of his power and credit vvith Csesar ; 
but when he ' comes to the point of the cothplaint, 
he touches it very tenderly; arid observes only, in 
general, that as Matius’s dignity exposed eveij 
thing which he did to public notice, so the nialic? 
of the world interpreted some of his acts 
hardly than they deserved :• that it was Ins cf.rr .n'- 
vvays- 10 give the most fkvorable turn Tc-ibsn-: — 
but youV’ says 'he, “ a riiah of the grsaxss: lennn- 
** irig, are. not ignorant, that^'if Csssr ^iris. 

** a king, as 'I indeed looked xjdzii: bin: rr jilts 
“ been, there are two vvays cf -^sislrisrhiL nDs llss 
“ of your duty: either ihsi, toll I rrLrrLsrcjr 
“ take,- of extolling jonr jusinr unji jzuriLrnTr, 

'** in shewing so much jifisLibr =~2 l ll l 
’‘/ riend;. or the other. ’■r±lzz sums -neorrie 
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** that the liberty of our country ought to be pre- 

“ fciTcd to the life of any friend. I wish, that you 

** had heard with what zeal 1 used to defend vou 

«/ 

in these conversations : but there arc two things 
*• especially, that make the principal part of your 
“ praise, which no man speaks of rtmre frequently 
or more freely than I ; that yon, of all Ctesafs 
“ friends, were the most active, both in dissuading 
“ the civil war, and in moderating the victory ; in 
*' which I have met with nobodv, who docs not 
” agree with me. See*, 

KATIUS to CrCERO. 

“ Your letter gave roc great pleasure, by letting 
** me see, that you retdin still that favorable opinion 
•* of me, which I had always hoped and wished 5 and 
** though I had never indeed any doubt of it, yet, 
" for the high value that I set upon it, I was very 
“ solicitous that it should remain always inviolable; 
** I was conscious to myself, that I had done no- 
** thing which could reasonably give offence to any 
honest man ; and did not imagine, therefore, that 
“ a person of your great and excellent accomplish- 
ments could be induced to take any without rea- 
“ soil, especially against one who had always pro- 
fessed, and still continued to profess, a. sincere 
" good will to you. Since all this then stands just 
“ as'I wish it, .1 nvUI, now ^ve an answer to those 
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** accusations,- from' which you, agreeably to ..your. 
» * ^ ' 

“ character,- out- of your singular goodness and 

* *‘:friendship, have so often defended me. I ani no 

" stranger to what has been said of .me by certain 

persons, since CaBsar*.s .death : .they call it a crime 

** in me, that I am concerned for the loss of an' in- 

timate friend, and sorry that: the man, whom ;I 

' ‘Moved, met with so unhappy a . .fate : • they sayj 

"that our country ought to. be preferred to. any 

" friendship, as if they had alreadjrmaile it evident 

"that his death was of service to the Republic: 

“ but I w'ill not deal craftily : I own myself not to 

^ " be arrived at that degree, of wisdom ; nor did 1 

.f.‘ yet follow Cajsar in our late dissensions, but my 

friend ; whom, though displeased with tlie thing, 

"I could not desert: for I never 'approved, the 

" civil war, or the cause oT it.; but took all pos- 

" sible pains to.., stifle it in its birth. Upon the 

" victory, therefore, of a familiar friend, I was not 

•“ eager either to advance, or to enriph myself: ’an 

■“ advantage which others,’ who had less . interest 

" with him than I, abused to . great excess.' ■ Nay, 

“ my circumstances were even hurt by Csesar’s law, ' 

“ to whose kindness, the greatest-part of those, .who 

" now rejoice at his death, owed their very conii- 

■" nuance m the city. I solicited the pardon of the 

" vanquished, with the same zeal, as. if it had been 

for myself. Is it possible,, therefore, for me, who 

. “ labored to procure die 'safety of ail, not to be 

" concerned for the ddath of him, from whom I 

9 
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used lo procure U r especially, \v!ien ihc very 
“ same mcu. who wju'c lijc can-c of making him 
“ oilious. were ihe aulliors, also, of dcMroviii" him. 
" But 1 sliall have cause, they say, to repcnl, for 
“ daring to condemn tlicir act. I’nhcard-of inso- 
“ icncc ! that it should he allowed lo -oinc lo glory 
in a wicked aclioii, yet not to otl>ers, even lo 
‘•grieve at it uiliiout punisinuctit. lint lliis was 
“ always free even to slaves, to fear, reioicc, and 
“ grieve by their own will, not ti;si of another; 

which yet these men, who ca!! ihciiisclves the au- 
“ ihors of liberiv. are endeovorim: to extort from 
“ us hv the force (»f terror. Hut tlrcy may spare 
“ their threats ; for no danut-r icrrifv me from 

w •* 

“ performing my duly ami the oHices of humanity; 

since it was always my opinion, tk.ai an honest 
“ death was never lo he avoided, oftMi even to be 
“ sought. Hut why are they angry with me, for 
“ wishing, onlj*, that they may re|:cnt of tiieir 
" act ? I wish lluil all the world !nav rearct Cx- 

9 K9 

“ safs death. But I ougiU, lliey say, as a member 
“ of civil society, to wish the good and safely of 
“ the Republic. If niy past life and future hopes 
“ do not already prove that I wish it, without 
“ my saying so, I will not pretend to evince it by 
“ argument. I beg of you, therefore, in the strong- 
“ est terms, to attend to facts rather than to words; 
and if you think it the most useful to one in my 
circumstances, that what is right sliould take 
“-place, never imagine that 1 can have any union or 
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“ cdffiinefce with ill-desigliing meh. ' I acted the 
“ same part in my youths where to mistake would 
“ have beeii pardonahle ; shall I then undo' it all 
“ again, and renodnce my principles in my declin- 
“ ing age ? No ; it is my resolution to do nothing 
“ that can give any offence ; except, it be, wheri I 
lament the cruel fate of a dear friend and illus- 
trious man. , If I wefe in different sentimentei I 
“ would never disown what I was doing; lest I 
“ should be thought, not- only wicked for pursu- 
irig what was wrong, but false and cowardlj^. 
“ for dissembling it. But I undertook- the. care' of 
• ** the shews, which young Cmssr exhibited for the' 
“ victory ojf his uncle : this vt'as an affair of private,, 
“ not of public duty : it was what I ought to' have 
performed to the memory and honor of my dead 
** friend ; and what I could not, thereforey deny to 
“'a youth of the greatest hopes, and so highly 
” worthy of Gcesar. But I go often also to the con- 
“ sul Antony’s, to pay my compliments: yet you will 
find those very men go often’er to ask and receive 
favors, who reflect upon me for it, as disaffected 
“ to my country. But what arrogance is this ? 

When Cajsar never hindered me' from' visiting 
“ whom I would ; even those whom he did not care 
‘‘for; that they, who have deprived mO of him, 
“ should attempt, by their cavils, to debar me from 
“ placing my esteem where I think proper. But I 
hm not afraid, that either the . modesty of my 
** life should not be sufficient to confute all ^Ise re- 

VOL. III. D 
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“ jiorls of mp, for llic fulure, or tlial llicv, who do 
“not love me, for iny coiisiancy to Ca'sar, would 
not chnpc to have their friends rcscinlilc me, ra- 
" ther llian tlieiiifclvcs. J or my own part, if f 
** could have iny wish, I wotilil spend the rcinain- 
“ dcr of my days in qiiicL at Itliodes ; but if any 
“ accident prcvcjjl me, will live in such a manner, 
“ at Home, as always to desire that what is right 
“ may prevail. I am greatly obliged to our friend 
** Trebatius, for giving me this a.‘-snrancc of your 
“ sincere and fl'iendly regard for me, and for making 
it my duty to respect and oiiservc a man, wIio.Ti 

“ I had esteemed always before with ifjclinalion. 

•> 

“ Take care of your health, and f)rcscrvc me in 
" your atfcction 

Antony, all this while, was not idle; but pushed 
on his designs with great vigor and address : in his 
progress tbrongU Italy, his business was to gather 
up Ca;sar*s old soldiers from the several colonies 
and quarters in wdiich they were .'.cttled ; and by 
large bribes, and larger promises, to attach them to 

* Ep. Faro, xJ. es. TJiis Co. Jivi'iJ aflrrwjrtU in 

such favor ainl faroiliarily nilli Ans;U'.ttj*, as to h • j'.jsiingHJshfd by 
the title of Augustus’s fricitd. Yet lie to Inve drcrinwi all 
public honors and businp«<, and «o Inve spent the rf-niaindcr of his 
days in an elegant and ptrasoreauU- retreat; enipluyiiig hii time and 
studies in the iroprovenicnts of gardening atid plaiilins, as well as 
in refining the delicacy of a»}>h*ndid and Su virions life, «diich wss 
, the general taste of that age. For he first tauslil how to inoculate 
and propagate some of their curious and forcian fruits ; and in- 
troduced the way of catling tree? and groves into regular forms; 
on which subjects he published several hooks, which are mention^ 
by the later writcre. Columct. fie re rust. 1. 12. c. 44. init. 
rUn. Hist. I. 12. 2: 15. 14. ‘ 
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his interests, and draw, great bodies of them to- 
wards Romne, to be -ready for any purpose that his 
affairs should require. In the . city, likewise,, he 
neglected no means which his consular authority' 
offered, how unjust or violent soever, of .strength-* 
eriing his power; .'and let all people now see, for 
what ends he. had provided that decree, to which’ 
the senate had consented for the sake of peace; of. 
confirming Cassar’s acts:- for being the master, 
both of Cffisars papers, arid of his secretary Fa- 
herius, by whose hand they wei e written* he had - 
an opportunity of. forging and inserting- at pleasure 
whatever he found of use to him; which die prac-- 
t^sed vvithout any reserve or management ; selling;' 
publicly for money, whatever immunities' were de-' 
sired, by countries, cfties, princes, or private men, 
on pretence that they had 'been' gran ted by Gsesar,' 
and entered into his books'.- This alarmed' arid 
shocked all honest men, who Saw -the mischief, but 
knew no remedy : Antony had the power, and their ' 
own decree had justified it : Cicero complains of' 
it heavily, in many of his letters, and declares if 
a thousand times better to die', than to suffer itt. 

** Is it so, then ?” says he : “ is all that our -Brutus ' 
“ has done come to this, that he 'might live at last 
“ at Lanuvium, that Trehonius might steal away, 

*.* through private roads, to his province ? That all 

* ret vitoiMriiuxiruTuv /Sf/SuXev/aevwv 5 Avruvios Ejjiwv* ^ tov 
y^acf/tfAarex rS Kdicagos (px^dgiov jes zsdvfa w s 7 ei 69 /ae 90 v; App. 

1. 3. S29. . • • 

t Ep. Fam. 12. 'I.. Acl Att. H. 9. 
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‘f the acts, writings, sayings, promises, thoughts of 
“ Cajsar, should iiavc grciilcr force now, than when 
** he liiiiisclf was living r“ All wln'ch he charges 
to that mistake of the first day, in not summoning 
the senate into tlic Capitol, where • they might have 
done what they, pleased, when their own parly was 
uppermost, and these robbers, as he calls them, dis>. 
persed and dejected*. 

Among the other acts which Antony confirmed, 
on the pretence of their being orilcrcd by Cajsar, 
he granted the freedom of the city to all Sicily, and 
restored to King Deiotarus all his former domi- 
nions. Cicero speaks of this with great indigna- 
tion ; “ O my Atticus,” says he, the ides of ^larch 
** have given us nothing but the joy of revenging 
** ourselves on him, whom we had reason to hate— 
" it was a brave act, but left imperfect — you kno^v 
“ w'hat a kindnc.es I have for the Sicilians — that I 
“ esteem it an honor to be their patron : Caesar 
" granted them many privileges, which I did not 
dislike ; though his giving them the rights of La- 
tium was intolerable : yet that was nothing to 
what Antony has done, who, for a large sum of 
** money, has published a law, pretended to be 
".made by the dictator, in an assembly of the pco- 
pie, though we never heard a syllabic of it in bis 
“.life-time, which makes them all citizensof Home. 

*Itanevcro? hoc incus & tuus Brutus cgit, ut Lanuvii csscl? 
ut Trebonius ilineribiis deviis proficisccrctur in provinciain ? ut- 
oihnia facta, scripta, dicta, promissa, cogltata Caesaris plus vale*, 
rent, quamsi ipseviveret? &c. Ad Att. 14. 10. , 
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“ Is not DeiotarusV case just the same?. He is 
“ worthya indeed of aiiy kingdom, but not by the 
‘‘grant of Fulyia: there are a thousand. instances 
of the same sort*.”.- When this last act was hung 
up, as usual, in the Capitol, among the public mo- 
numents of the city, the forgery appeared so gross, 
that the people, in the midst of their concern, could 
not help, laughing at it^ knowing that Caesar hated 
DO nian so much as Deiotarus. But the bargain 
was made in Fulvia’s apartments, for the sum of 
eighty thousand pounds, by the king s agents • at 
Rome, without consulting Cicero, or any other of 
tlieir Master's friends; yet the old king, it seems, 
was beforehand with them, and no sooner beard of 
Caesar’s death, than he seized upon his dominions 
again by force. He knew it,” says Cicero, “ to 
“ be an universal right, that what tyrants had for- 
“ cihly taken away, the true owners might recover, 
whenever they were able ; — he acted like a man, 

“ but we contemptibly ; who, whilst we hate the 
“ author, yet maintain his actsf.” By these methods 
Antony presently amassed infinite sums of money ; 
for though, at the time of Ciesar’s death, he owed, 

* Ad Alt. 14. 12. 

t Sy.i)graplia H. S. ceiiticis per -legates, — sine nostra, sine reli- 
quorum hospitum Regis sententia, facta in gyneeceo : quo in loco ' 
pluriinse res venierunt, & veneunt — Rex eniin ipse sua sporite, • 
nullis commentariis Csesaris, simul alque audivit ejus interitum, 

' suo marie res suas recuperavit. Sciebat homo sapiens, jus semper 
hoc fiiissc, lit, quae Tyranni cripirssent, ea Tyrannis inteifectis, ii 
qiiibus erepta essent, recuperarent — Ille vir fuU, nos quidem con- 
temnendi, qui auctorem odimus, acta defendiinus. Philip. 2. 37. 

D S 
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as Cicero loUl him, above three- hundred thou- 
snnd pounds, yet, w ithin less tlian a Ibrlnight- aAer 
it, he had paid off the whole debt^*. 

There was another instance of his violence, which ' 
gave still greater offence to the city, his seizing the 
public treasure, whieh Caesar had deposited, for the 
occasions of the government, in the temple of Opis, 
amounting to above five millions and ahalf of our 
money, besides what Calpurnia, Caesar's wife, from 
his- private treasure, had delivered into his hands 
computed at about another million. This was no 
extraordinary sum, if we consider the vastness of 
the mine from which it was drawn, the extent of 
the Roman empire, and that Cajsar-was, of all men, 
the most rapacious in extorting it: Cicero, allud-- 
ing to the manner in which it was raised, calls it a 
bloody and deadly treasure, gathered from the 
spoils and ruin of the subjects; which, if it were 
not restored, as it ought to he, to the true owners, 
might have been of great service to the public, to- 
wards casing tliem of their laxes’j'. 

But Antony, who followed Ccesars maxims, took 
, care to secure it- to himself: the use of it was to. 
purchase soldiers, and he was now in condition to 
outbid any competitor : but the first purchase that 

' * Tu aulem qindringfnUes H. S. quod Idibu; marliis, debu- 
islj, quoiiam tnotij ante Ka}ci.v'a5 debere desisli ?— -Philip. 

S* 37- 

•f Ubi est optics juillics H. S. quod in fabulis, quse siint^ad 
(5uis paic-bai? iil.us quiilcm pccuniie, sed tameii, si. ns* 

quorum era!, « «« redcrelur, qi:ie nos a iributis posset viadicare. 
Philip. 2. 37. il. Philip. 1. »• 
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he. made with it, was of his colleague Dolabella, 
who had long been oppressed, with the load of his 
debts, and whom, by; a part of i^this money, and the 
promise of a farther share in the plunder of the em- 
pire, he drew' entirely from Cicero and the republi- 
■ can party, into his own measures. This was ah ac- 
quisition, worth.any price to him : the general inclir 
nation both of the city' and the country was .clearly 
against him : the town of Pnteoli, one of the most 
considerable of Italy, had lately chosen the two 
Brutusses and Cassius for their patrons*, and there 
wanted, nothing but a leader to arm the whole em- 
pire' in that cause: Dolabella seemed to be that 
very, person, till bribed, as Cicero says, by force of 
rhoney, he not" only deserted, but* overturned the 
Republicf. 

'I.h'ese proceedings, which were preparatory to 
the appointed meeting of the senate, on the first’ of 
June, began to open Brutus’s eyes, and. convince 
him of the mistake of his pacific measures, and fa- 
vorable thoughts of Antony ; he now .saw that there 
. was no good to be expected from him, or from the 
seriate itself, , under his infiuence and thought' it 
time, therefore, in concert with Cassius, to require 
ah explicit account of his intentions, and to expos- 
tulate with him gently in the following letter. 

* Vexavit Puteolanos, quod Caesium & Brutos Patronos adoptasi 
sent. Philip. 2. 41. 

i* I't liluni bJerim, quod cum Rempub. me auctore defendere 
empissutj non niodo deseruerlt, einptus pocuuia, sed etium quan- 
tum in ipso fuit, everterit. Ad Alt. 16. is. 

D 4 
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BRUTUS and cassius, Praters, to 
• ANTON I us. Consul. 

‘j If we were not persuaded of your sincerity and 
** good will to us, wc should riot have wriiien this * 
** to you ; which, out of the kind disposition that 
“ you bear to us, j^ou will take, without doubt, in 
“ good part. We are informed that a great mul- 
** titude of veteran soldiers is already come to Rome* 
'' anti a much greater expected there on the first of 
“June. If ive could harbour any suspicion or 
“ fear of j’ou, we should be unlike ourselves; yet 
*' surely, after we had put ourselves into your 
“ power, and, by your advice, dismissed the friends 
“ whom we had about us, from the great towns, 
“ and that not only by public edict, but by private 
" letters, we deserve to be made acquainted with 
your designs, especially in an affair which relates 
to ourselves. We beg of you, therefore, to let us 
kuow uhat your intentions are with regard to us. 
" Do ‘you think that we can be safe in such a 
" crowd of veterans, who have thoughts, we bear, 
** even of rebuilding the altar, which no man can 
“ desire or approve, who wishes our safety a.nd ho- 
“ nor ? That we had no other view, from the first, 
but peace, nor sought any thing else but the 
“ public liberty, the event shews. No'body can 
“ deceive us, but you, which is not certainly agree- 
" able to your virtue and integrity ; but no man 
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*f filse has it in his power to deceive us. We trust- 
edj . and shall trust,' to -you alone. Our friends 
** are under the greatest apprehensions for us; for 
<*' though they, are persuaded of your integrity,, yet 
they reflect, that , a multitude of veterans may 
sooner be pushed on to any violence by others, 
“ than restrained by you. We desire an explicit 
** .answer to all particulars ; for it is silly and trifliug 
** to tell us, that the veterans are called together, 
“ because you intend to move the senate in their 
“ favor in June.: for who do you think will hinder 
^ it, when it is certain that we shall not r — Nobody 
“ ought to think us too fond of’ life, when nothing. 

can happen to us, but with the ruin and confusioh 
M. of all things*.” 

During Cicero’s stay in the country, where he 
had a perpetual resort of his friends to him, aud 
where his thoughts seemed to be always employed 
on the Republic, yet he found leisure to write seve- 
. /ral of those philosophical pieces, which still subsist 
both to the pleasure and benefit of mankind. For 
he now composed his, Treatise on the Nature of the 
God^ in three books, addressed to Brutus ; con- 
taining the opinions of all the philosophers, who 
bad ever written any thing on that argument : to 
which he bespeaks the attention of his readers, as 
to a subject of the' last importance; which would 
inform them, what they ought to think of religion. 


* Ep. Fam. xi. 2. 
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piety, sinclity, ceremonies, faith, onlhs- temples, &c. 
since all .these were included in that single question 
of the Gods*. He drew up, likewise, his discourse 
on divimuion, or the foreknowledge and prediction 
of future events, and the scycral ways, by which it 
was supposed io.be acquired or communicated .to 
man: where he explains, in two books, whatever 
could .bo said for and against the actual existence 
of the thing itself. Both these pieces are written 
in. the way of dialogue ; of w'hich he gives the 
following accoiinl. “ Since Carneudes,” says he, 
** has argued both acutely and copiously against di- 
“ vinaiio'n, in answer to the Stoics, I am now en-. 
quiring what judgment M-e ought . to form con- 
cerning it ; and, for fear of givuig my assent 
rashly to a thing, cillicr false in itself, or not 
“ sufficiently understood, I think it best to do, 
what I have already done, in iny three books on 
the nature of the Gods, .weigh and compare dili- 
“ gently all the arguments adth each other ; for as 
“• rashness of assent and error is in all cases shame- 
ful, so most of all in that, where we are to judge 
“ what stress is to be laid on auspices, and things 
“of a divine and religious nature ; for the danger, 
‘.‘is,- lest, either by neglecting., them, we. involve 
‘^ourselves, in an impiety, or by embracing, them, 
in .an old Avoman’s superstition')'.’’ ■ He now also 
wrote bis piece.on the advantages of old age, called 
Cato, from the chief speaker in the dialogue : he 
addressed it to Alticus, as a lecture of common 
* Dc Nat. Deor. 1.6. t De Divin. 1. 4. 
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comfort to them both, in that gloomy, scene of life 
on which 'they were entering;, having found so 
much pleasure, he says, in . writing it, that it . not 
only eased him of all the complaints of age; but 
made age 'itself even agreeable and cheerful, to 
.him*. He added, soon after, -another present* of 
the same kind , to Atticus; a Treatise- ori Friend- 
ship': a 'subject, he says, ■ both wbrthy to be known 
to all, and peculiarly adapted to the case of ; their 
particular intimacy : “for, as ,I • have already 
written of age, an old man to an old man ; so 
“ now, in the person of a sincere friend, I write on 
“ friendship to my friend.'* . This it written also in 
dialogue, the chief speaker of • which is Lmlius; 
who, in a conversation with his two sons-in-law, 
Famiiusand Scaevola, Upon the death of P. Scipio 
and the memorable friendship that had subsisted 
between them, took occasion, at their desire, to^ex- 
. plain to them the nature and benefits of true friend- 
ship. ScsBvola, who lived to a great age, and loved 
to retail his old stories to his scholars; used to relate 
to them, with pleasure, all the particulars of this 
dialogue, which Cicero having committed to his 
raeniory, dressed up afterwards in his own manner, 
into the present form'j*. Thus this agreeable book, 

> # Mill! qiiidcm ita jucimda hujus libri confectio, fuit, ut non 

inodu omnes absterserit senectutis molestias, sed efTecerit inolluni 
etiani & ju'cundam senectiitcm. Cato. 1. 

t Oigiia mihi res turn omnium cognitione, turn nostra famiiiaritalo 
visa est — sed ut turn ad sencin senex de Senectute, sic hoc lil)ro ad 
amicum ainicissimus de aniicitia scripsi'-T& cqm Scaevola — exposuit 
riobis sermonem Laelii dc amicitia, habitum ab illo secum, & cum " 
filtcro geiiero C. Faiinio, &c. — de Aniicit. 1. 
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v.hich, when consicierefl only as an invention or es- 
snv, is one of the raost entertaining pieces in anti- 
quity, mu.et needs affect ns more warmly, when it 
is found at last to be a histor}*, or a picture drawn 
from the life, exhibiting ilie real characters and 
sentiments of the best and greatest men of Rome, 
ife now also wrote his discourse on Pate ; v.hicli 
was the subject of a conversation with Hirtius, in bis 
villa near Puteoli, where they spent several days to- 
gether in !May : and lie is supposed to have finished, 
about the same time, a translation of Plato's famous 
dialogue, called Tinueus, on the Xature and Origin 
of the Universe, 

But he was employing himself also upon a work 
of a different sort, which had been long upon bis 
hands ; A Histon^ of bis O^vn Times, or rather of 
Lis own conduct; full of free and severe reflections 
on those who bad abused their power, to the op- 
pression of the Republic, especially Ctesar and 
Crassus. This he calls his Anecdote : a work not 
to be published, but to be shewn only to a few 
friends, in the manner of Theopompus an historian, 
famed for his severe and invective style^. Atticus 
was urging hibi to put the last hand to it, and to 
continue it down through Caisafs government : 
but be chose to reserve this last part for a dintinct 
history, in which he designed to ^dndicate, at large, 
die justice of killing a tyrant. We meet with se- 


Ad AIL 2. 6. D1 o 3. HaKc. Procem. 1. 
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Veral hints of this design in his letters : in one to 
Atticus,. he says,’ “I have not yet polished- my 
“Anecdote to my mind: as to ‘what you would 
have me add, it wiir require a separate volume; 
“ but, believe me, I coiild speak more freely and 
“ with less: danger against that detested party, 
** whilst the tyrant himself was alive, than now, 
when he is dead. For he, I know not why, in- 
“ dulged liie wonderfully': but now, which way 
** soever we stir, we are called back, not -only to 
“ Cassar's-acts, but to his very thoughts.!— Again ; 
“I. do not well understand, what you would have 
“ me write is it, that the tyrant was killed accord- 
ing to the strict laws of justice ? Of that I shall 

* • t 

“ both speak arid write my thoughts fully on another 
“ occasion.*" • His other friends also seem to have 
had some notice of this work ; for Trebbhius; in a. 
letter to him from Athens, after reminding him of 
his promise to give him a place in some of his writ- 
ings, adds, “ I do not doubt, but that if you write 
“ any thing on the death of' Caesar, yoii will give 
“ me not the least share, both of that act, and of 
your affectionf’’. Dion Cassius says, that he de- 

* Librum meum ilium avEx^orov nondum, ut volui, pcrpolivj. 

Ista vero, quae tii context vis, aliud quoddain separatum volumeii 
exspectant. Ego autem, credas inihi velim, minore periculo cjcis- 
tinio contra illas ncFarias partes vivo lyranno dici potuisse, quain 
luortuo. Illeeniin nescioquo pacto ferebat incquidem mirabiliter. 
Nunc quacuiique nos coinmovimus, ad Ciesaris' non niodo acta, 
yernm etiam cogilata revocamur. [Ad Att. 14 . 17.]. Sed parum 
iuteliigo quid me velis scribere— -an sic ut in tyraniium juie optinio 
ciestim? muUa dicenlur, nuilta scribentur a nobis, sed alio modoac 
tempore. Ib. 15. 3. . 

t Namque illud non dubito, giiin, s! quid de intcrilu Csesaris 
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livered this book, sealed up, to his son, witli strict 
orders not to read or publish it till after his death • 
but, from this lime, he ne.vcr saw his son, and left- 
the piece, probably unfinished: though some co-- 
pies of it afterwards got abroad, from which- his* 
commentator, Asconius, has quoted several parti- 
culars*. 

In the end of ^'lay, he began to move towards' 
Rome, in order to assist at the senate on the first 
of June, and proposed to be at Tusculum.on the 
twenty-sixth, of which he gave Atticus notice. ■ 
There passed all the while a constant commerce of 
letters between him and Brutus, who desired a per- 
sonal conference with him at Lanuvium : in which 
Cicero resolved to humor hjm, though he did not 
think it prudent at that time, when, without any 
particular use, it would only- give jealousy to An-' 
tony. But the nearer he came to the city, the more 
ho was discouraged from the thoughts of entering itii 
he understood that it was filled with soldiers : that • 
Antony came thither attended by a strong body of • 
them : that all bis views were bent on war: and 
that he designed to- transfer the province of Gaul 
from 1). Brutus to himself, by a vote of the peoplef. 

I 

scribas, non patiaris me ininimam partem & ret & amoris tui ferre. 
Ep.Fam. 12. 16. 

* Vi'd. Dio, p. 90. it. Ascon. in Tog. cand. 

f Puto enioi nobis Lanuvium eundum, non sine muUo sermone. 
— Bruto enim placcre, se a me convenin'. O rcro ^iosam & iD- 
explicabilem I puto me ergo iiunim— Antonii consilia narras lur* 
bulenta— sed mihi tolum ejus consilium ad bellum spectare vitle' 
tur, si quidem D. Bruto provincia eripitur. AdAtt.l5. 4 
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Hirtius (dissuaded, his. going, and resolved ‘to stsy 
away himself ■ Varro sent him .word that the ve-- 
terans’ talked desperately against all those .who did' 
not favor them Grasceius. also admonished* him,- 
pn the part' of .C,,Cassiusi to. be upon his guard/ 
for that certain armed men were provided for sonie. 
attempt at Tusculum. All these informations der 
terinined him at last not to venture' to- the senatCii 
but to withdraw himself from that citv, where he-- 
had not only flourished, he says, with, the greatest,; 
but lived even a slave, with some- dignity*. The 
major part of the senate follo'.ved his example, and', 
fled out of the city, for fear of -some violence,, leav- 
ing the consuls, with a few 'of their creatures; ta 
make what decrees they thought fitf. 

This turn of affairs made Cicero resolve to pro- 
secute what he had long been projepting,' his .voyage 
to Greece, to spend a few months with' his, son at 
Athens. He despaired of any good from these* 
consuls, and intended to see Rome no more till 


* Ilirlius jam in Tuscnianocst; inlhique, ut absim, vcheinenfcr 
auctnr est ; & ilie quidciii pcriculi causa — Varro autem noster ad 
me cpistolain inisit — in qua scri plum- era t, vcteraiios cns, qui rejici*-' 
anlur — impml)ivsimc loqui ; ut inagno periculo Roiuse sint futuri, 
qui ab eoruni partibiis disseutire videanlur. lb. 5. 

' Grteceius ad me scripsit, C. Cassiuni ad sescripsisse, holnines c6m> 
parari, qui in Tiisciilauum annati inltlerentur. — Id quideni milii 
non videbatur ; scd Cavendum tamen. Ib. 15. 8. . 

Mihi vero delibcratum est, ut nunc quidem est,' abesse ex ea 
urbc, in qua non modo florui cum summa, veruni eliam servivi cum 
aiiqua dignitate. Ib. 5. ' 

t' kaicndis Juniis cum in Senatnm,' ut feratconstitutum. - venire 
vellcinus, roelu pcrterrili repente dilfugim'us. Philip. 3 . 4?. 
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their successors entered into office ; in whose ad- 
ministration he I)egan to place all his hopes. He 
■wrote, liierefore, to DoJahcIla, to procure him the 
grant of an bonoraiT lieutenancy,' and lest Antony, 
an angry man, as he calls him, should think himself 
' slighted, he wrote to him too on the same sulgect, 
Dolabella immediately named him for one of his own- 
lieutenants, which ans^vered his purpose still better, 
for, without obliging him to any service, or limiting 
him to any time, it left him at full liberty to go 
wherever he pleased ; so that he readily accepted 
it, and prepared for his journey*. He heard, in 
the mean while, from Balbus, that the senate would 
be held again on the 6fth ; when commissions 
would be granted severally to Brutus and Cassius, 
to buy up corn in .tVsia and Sicily, for the use of 
the Republic ; and that it would be decreed also, at 
the same time, that provinces should be assigned to 
them with the other prastors, at the expiration of 
the year.f 

Their case, at this time, was very remarkable ; 
it being wholly new in Rome to see pi^tors driven 
out of the •city, where their residence was abso- 
lutely necessary, and could not legally be dispensed 
with for above ten days in the year : but Antony rea- 

* Etiam scrips! ad Anfoniam de tegatione, ne, si ad Balzbellzm 
solum scripsissem, iracundus homo cosninoveretar.— [Ad AtL' IS. 
8.1 Sed hcostu,— Do!abt!Ia me sibi Icgavit, fi:c. lb. II. 

f ABalbowddits mihi litterz:, fore Noais Senatam, ut Bra- 
tus in Asia, Cassius in Sicilia, fruroentosa emendum & ad urbem 
m'iltendum curarent, O rero missram ! a!t, eocem tempore da- 
cretum iri, ^ti is & reiiquis Pnetorfis provind® decernaatur.— - 
Ib. 9. 
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dily ! procured & decree -to. absolve . them frpm the. 
.la\(rs* ; being glad to; see them in a situation so conr. 
temptiblej stript of their.- power, and- suiFering. a; 
kind of exile, and depending; as it- were, upon.him' 
for . their- protection their friends, therefore, at 
Rome, had been soliciting . -the senate, for some: ex- 
traordinary employment .to be granted to them/to 
cover the .appearance of a flight, and the d isgrace ' 
of living, in banishment, when invested ..with' one 
of 'the first, magistracies of the Republic'l'.. . » 

- . This was the ground of. the commission just men- 
tioned, .to buy-corn; .which 'seemed, however, tO;be 
below their character,’ and contrived as an.afPiront to 
them by Antony, .who affecj^d still to speak: of them 
.^ways yvith. -the greatest -respectj. , • But . their 
friends thought any thing better.for them than to sit 
still in Italy, where.; their, ^persons were exposed to 
danger from., the veteran soldiers; who were all. now 
in . motion ; .and . . that this employment ,would . be >a, 
security to them for the pfesent,;as weU as an op- 
portunity of providing.for their future safety, by en- 
abling them to. execute, what they.Ay.er.e ,now medi- 
tatingi a design. of.;seizing some provinces abroad. 


* Cur M. Brutus, te re'fereiite, legibus est soluliis, si ab u'rbe plus- 
'. quani decern dies abfuisset 7 ■ Fliilip. 2. 13. ■ ' ’ 


» • i t : : • 


' .i* \^tu&uvois Elf ^ura^tiaiiav n 

TO h fAieu (pivyuv yo/Ai'^oiv7o. , Appian Htll. Civ. 

1. 4. 622. it. 1. 3. 530. • ' 


‘it Fruinenliim iinponere — quod 'miihiis in Rep.'sorcluiius'?'' [Ad 
Alt. - 15. Jt.] Patriae -liberalores .urbe carcbaht-T.quos, tamcn- ipsi 
,fi>onsulcs & in xrqncio'nibus iSe..iii .oiuiii ser.uionc'iaudabantV-''Piii- 
lip. 1 . 2 . 
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and arming themselves in defence of the Republic; 
which was what their enemies were most afraid of, ' 
and charged them with publicly, in order to make 
them odious. Cicero, in the mean dme, at their de- ‘ 
sire, had again recommended their interests to 
Hirtius, who gave him the following answer. 

I wish that Brutus and Cassius could be pre- 
vailed with, by you, as easily to lay aside all 
“ crafty counsels, as they can obtain, by you, from 
me, whatever they desire. They were leaving 
Italy, you say, when they wrote to you : whi- 
“ther? or wherefore? do not let them go, Ibe- 
** seech you, my dear Cicero, nor suffer the Re- ' 
public to be wholly lost 5 though overwhelmed 
** indeed already by these rapines, burnings, mur- 
” ders. If they are afraid of any diin^ let them 
^ be upon their guard ; but act nothing offensively : 

“ they will no^ 1 am confident, gain a tittle the 
" more 1^ the most vigorous, than the most pacific 
■** measures, if they use but caution. The things 
which are now stirring cannot last long; bu^ if 
“ made ibe subject of war, will acquire present 
** strength to hurt. Let me know your opinion of 
what may be expected from them.” — Cicero sent 
him word, that he would be answerable for their 
attempting nothing desperate 5 and was informed, at 
the same time, by Balbusj'ihat Servilia, Brutus’s mo- 
ther,had undertaken that they should not leave If^y*-* 

* Cai rescripsi. nihil illM caUidius cogitate, idqoe confr®*” 
•^-Balbus ad me— -SetTiliani coofinnare non discessnros, Ad Alt. ^ 
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Servilia, though sister to-. Catp;- had^been one. of - 

Caesar'S . mistresses^ . ;and, next 'to . Cleopatra, the 

mostleeioved of them all ■: in the civil war, he save 
* * • « ' 
her several rich, farms' out of his Pdmpeian confisr 

' cations,, and is said .to . have bought a single jewel 

for her at. the price of about 5@,00plf . . >She was a 

-woman of :Spirit and intrigue^ in great. credit .with 

the Caesarian part^, and at this very time possessed 

the estete and villa of Pontius ■ Aquila, one of the 

conspirators, which bad been . confiscated, and 

granted to her by Caesar. Cicero reckons it among 

the solaecisms of the times, . that the mother of the 

tyrant'killer .should hold the estate of one of her 

son’s accomplicest : yet'sbe had such a share in all 

the counsels of Brutus, that it made Cicero the less 

inclined, to enter into them,. or to be concerned with 

one whom he could not trust : . ** When he is influ- 

** enced so. much,” says he, ** by his mother's adviccj 

■ 

“ or at least her intreaties, why should 1 inter- 
‘‘■■pos'e myselij . 

At their desire,' however, he went over to them 
at Antium, to assist at a select council ^of friends, 
called to deliberate bn what was proper for them 
to do, with regard to.' this new commission. There 
were present,^ anaong others, -Favonius^ - Servilia, 

•ii ' ' '* • ’ f • • \ » 

■ * Ante alias dilexit M. Bruti roatrem ServiHain,~cui. Sexagies 
JB. S. margaritam mertatus est. Sec. Sueton. J. Cses. 50; ' 

-t- Quin etiam hoc ipso tempore miilta vznirifivxx : Pohtii' Nea- 
politanum a raatre tyrannoctoni possided. Ad Att .14. 21. - 

. . j; Matris cpnsiiio cum utatur, vel etiam precibus, ^uid me inters 
poham? AdAtt. 15. X. 

; ?s... •• 
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Porcia, BriHuVsIwife, and hts ' sister Tertiilla; the 
'witc of rGaosius; ■ ■Brutus was. much pleased’ at his ’ 
coming; and, ■ after the ‘firk compliments, begged' 
him to deliver his opinion to the company^ on the ‘ 
subject bf iheir meeting. - • Upon which' he presently • 
advised; what . Ihc • had been considering on ; ' the 
rbhd, that.^Brutus - should go^ io- Asia, and under- ' 
lake- the aftVrfiof the corn ;• that the only.. thing. to- 
be done at present* was, to'.|)fovidc for their safety ; 
that their safety was a- certain benefit to the Re- 
public — ^hefe.. Cassius interrupted him, and, with' 
great fierceness iii his looks, protested that he would ' 
not go to Sicily; .‘ nor accept, as a favor, wiiat was ' 
intended -as an affront ; but would ‘go to Achaia — 
Brutus said'ilhat he would' go to Rome', if Cicero 
thought it proper for. him— but Cicero declared if 
impossible for him to be safe there — ** but suppos- 
“ ing ” says lie, “ Unit I could be safe;”' “why 
“ then/ ’sa 3 's Uicero, “1 should advise .it by. all 
“means, as the best thing irhich you could dd 
“ and better than any province;” — ^After much dis- 
course, and . complaining fbr ^h’e- loss of their • op- 
portunities, for which Cassius laid ail theiblame’ on 
D. Brutus, -Gicero said,- that thougii that was true; 
yet it was in vain- to talk of. what was past.; and, as 
the case then stood, he saw nothing left but to 
follow his advice— to which . they all.at last Seiemed ' 
tot agree, especially ivhen- Servilia undertook^, by 
her mediation; to get the affair of the com left 'ouf 
of their commission : and Blutus consented. 
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4,h|S. ^ays aiid • sheysr^.- with w^ich' lihie f,‘was ;to; enter- 
,^1.9. ; cjty , ^h6ijilyj?las... prffifbi*,7,6ij.o.uId he rgire'A 
5 % proxy/ ill; his '.absejicetr-Cicero,. -took; hisUaave-, 
^leased/,>yith noMVing'iio»'J^ ^.tJonference, but i lUfc 
.CpnsciGjijsness of /having .done hisidutyi; ;!;for; 

^hc; rpgt;. he, gave .all;<'he -saysj ! for. lost ; jfound ‘the 
yessel,; not/ only bxokeny.;/b'![jt:shat]ljerec!: 'to pieces; 
and neither prudence^j 'reasoinBj'or design / in what 
we doing; i.so. tljat: if;h.e,had\any doubt be- 
fore, he lled none ;n,0Wi .bukipuged to get .abroad aS 
.soonas possible^.r-.'s-:: - v. • . . . 


; Octavius, .upon his jcorniag to. Rome, was.Ly.ejy 
f?“gyyj; ifPceived .‘by- Airfohy, -..whb,.; despising ,his 
and want <lf 'experience;, .was; .So far from' treatr 
.^*?,g }\i®: as; Cassar's .he.ir, or gWihg him'.jjossession of 
.^S;^state,j that:. he. openly threatened. :and\.th\vafted 
.4?ip JPj all j hiSi pretensions, -hof ^vovild. yuffer- him to 
be. chosen •.tribune,! , to. •• iwliich he aspired i'' with -the 
se'enjingi.fevor of the ^people,', fn the rooni-ofithat 
.^ippa who was killed at Cmsar's funeral:!''. . .This 
necessarily '. -drew the regard of .the .Re’puiblican party^ 
towards* hiti3j;;-.and .Citiern .be^nitoi take.; the. more 
notice of bim, in .proportion ;as .Antopy.. grew, more 
pnd .more,%i:njdabIe.,:/.,$t.preseiit>. he gives theifol*- 
lowing account of him. ** Octavianus, I perceive^ 
has parts and spirit, and seems to be affected, .as 
.^'.we coulcl wish;, towards our Zeroes? . butbo.w far 

tA.d Alt. IS. n. 12; v . ' • 

• - f- b* lpc.um Tribuhi pi. forte demortai candidatuni' petitoreoi se 
pstendit — ^ed adversante; bopatibus .suis JM. Aatbnio-Coosule— $uer< 
Ion. August, s. Dio, 273. 'App. SOS.* ‘ 

£-3 
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“wemay trust his age, name, succession, cduca- 
tion, is a matter of great deliberation: hisfather- 
** in-law, who came to see me at Astura, thinks hot 
at all He must be cherished, however, if for no- 
thing else, yet to keep him at a distanice from 
“ Antony. Marcellus acts nobly, if he instils into 
him a good disposition towards our friends : he 
seemed to be much influenced by him, but to 
have no confidence in Pan^a and Hirtius : his na- 
“ tural disposition is good, if it does but hold*.” 

In the midst of these affairs, with trhich his 
mind, as he complains,* was much distracted, he' 
pursued his literaiy , studies with his usual ardor ; 
and, to avoid the great resort of company, which 
intenupted him, at his house near Bais, be removed 
to his Pompeian villa, on the south side of Naples. 
'Here he began his Book of Offices, for the use and 
instruction of bis son, designed, he says, to be the 
fruit of this excui:sion : be composed also ah Ora^F 
tion, adapted to the state of the times, and sent it 
to Atticus, to be suppressed or published at his dis- 
credou, promising him. withal, to finish, and send 
him, in a short time, his secret, history, or anecdote, 
in the manner of Heraclides, to be kept close in 
his cabinetf. 

* Ad Alt. 15. 12, 

• t Nos hie (tpitd enim aliad ?) & xec- 

magnifice explicamos, v^offtpenS/ity qoe Ciceroni ; qua 
de re enim potius paler filio? Deinde alia. Quid qusres? Extafait 
opera peregrinationis hujus.--Ego aulem iii Pompeianum proper- 
-abam, non quod hoc loco quidqnam pokhiius, sed ioterpeliatores 
illic minus molesli-? 
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Before he could leave Italy, h^e was obliged to 
return' to Tusculum, to. setfle bis private afiairs, 
and provide his equipage, and wrote to DolabeUa, 
to* give orders fear- the mules and; other necessaries, 
which the government used to furnish to, those who 
went abroad with a (public character*^. Here . Atti- 

cus and he took leave of each other, with all pos« 
sible marks of the. most sincere and tender affec- ' 
tion. The unsettled conditipn of the times, .and the 
uncertainty when, or in what circumstances, they > 

, ^ I 

should meet again, raised several melancholy re> 

' flections in them both, which, as soon as they part- 
' ed, drew many tears from Atticus, of which he 
gave Cicero an account in his next letter, with a 
promise to follow him into Greece. Cicero an*- 
swered him, with equal tenderness : *^Tt moved me,” 
says be, to hear of the tears which you shed af> 
ter you left me : ' had you done it in my presence, 
‘*1 should have dropped, perhaps, all. thoughts of 
“ my. journey. That pai% howeverj pleases me, 
** where . you comfort yourself with .the hopes of 
** our meeting again shortly.; which expectation, 
indeed, is what chiefly supports me : I will write 
** to you perpetually ; give you an account of every 
“thing which relates to Brutus; send you, very . 
“ shortly, my Treatise on Glory, and finish for you 

Orationem tibi misi. Ejus custodiends &'proferendae arbitrium 

tuum jam probo 'Hgoex^EiSiov, prBBsertim cum tu lantopcrc 

dJleclere— enitar.igitur— Ad Att. 15. 13.' it. 14. 

* Ib. 18 . 
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“ the other work, to be locked up with your trea- 

“ surCj&c*. 

' These little passages, from familiar letters, illus- 
trate more cffeclually the real characters' of men, 
than any of their more specious and public acts.-— 
It is commonly thought the part of a statesman to 
divest himself of every thing natural, and banish 
every passion that does not serve his -interest or am- 
bition : — but here wc see a quite different charac- 
ter; one of the greatest statesmen of the world, 

j 

• ■* Tc, ut a me disccsscras, (acrymassc, molestc ferebam. Quod 
si me pricsttnlc fecisscs, consilium toUus ilincris fortasse mutassem. 
Sed iilud prmciarc, quod tu cobsoiata cst spes brevi' tempore con- 
grediendi : quae quidcin c.^spectatio me maxiinc snstentat. .Mex 
tibi lUterx non dccrunt. De Bruloccribam ad lu omnia.' Libfum 
tibi celeriter mitlam dc gloria. ..Excudam aliquid *HgeexXEi‘^ioy, 
quod iatcat in thesauria tuis. Ib. 27. . 

N. B. The Treatise,' here inentio'ncd, on Glory, winch he sent 
soon after to AUicus, and published in tvro books, was actu- 
ally preserved, and subsisting, long aiicrtbc invention of printing, 
yet' happened to pbrish, unhappily, for want of being procloced into- 
pubjic light, by the help of that admirable art— Raimundus Su- 
perarilius made a present of it to Petrarch, who, as he telis the 
story, in one of his epistles, -lent it ,to his scboolma5lcr,'who -being 
old and poor, pawned it, for the relief of Ins necessities, into some 
unknown'liand, whence Petrarch could never recover it, upon the 
old. man’s death. About two centuries .after,, it appeared to have 
bpen in the possession of Eernardus Justiuianus, and was mention* 
‘ied i'll tlic catalogue of Ins books, which he bequeathed to a monas- 
tery of mms; but when it could not be found in that monastery, 
after the strictest search, it was generally believed that Petriis AI- 
cyonius, who was physician to that Iiousc,- and had the free use of 
the library, had stolen it ; and after transcribing as much of it 
as he could into his own writings, had' destroyed the briginal, for 
fear of a discovery ; it being ob^rved, by the critics, that in his 
book do Exilio llierc were many bright passages, not well connected 
■with the rest of ilie work, which seemed to be above his taste .and 
genius, "ind. Petrarch. Epist. 1. 15. l. Rcr. Scniliuin. Pauli. Mar 
nut. Not. Ad Alt. 15. 37 . Bavlc Diet, in Alcyonius. Menagiqna. 
VqI. IV. p. S(}. 
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clierisKing -and cultivating- in liimself the . soft arid 
social aifections' of dove apd friendship, as .knowing’ 
theni'to be designed equally by nature^ for the com:-; 
fort, as Well of public as -private life. ‘ ' ■ - 

» ' * 7 * * 

; Atticiis, likcwisei whose- philosophy , was ‘as -iri-’ 
compatible as ambition, with all kffections th^t diif’ 
not terrriihate in himself, was Frequently drawni-.By 


the goodness of his nature, to correct the vicious- 
ness of his 'principle. - He- diad often reproved 
Gicero for an excess- of love tb-his daughter Tullia^ 
yet . he no sooner got a little Attica of his own, than 
he began to discover the same foridness, - which 


gave Gicero occasion’to ’ repay '‘his raillery with 


great politeness. I rejoice,” - says he> “ to per- 
“ceive that you take so. much -delight -in ydrir. little 
‘‘girl.’ I love her already ‘ myselfj .and know her 
.“to.be amiable, though I have never seen her. 

. “ Adieu then to Patro, and all your Epicurean 
“-school.”* In another letter-; “1 am mightily 
“ pleased with the fondness that you express for your 
.'‘ little daughter ; arid to see you’ feel; at-last, that 
'^‘thelbve of our ehildren'does not' flow from habit 
“ or fashion, but from nature : for if that be not so, 

' there 'can.- be no natural conjunction between one 

“ man. and another, without which all society must 
^‘•necessarily be dissolved*^.” 

There was now great expectation of the shews 


. * Filiolam .t'lbi jam Romm jucundam .esse gaudeo; eamqtie, 
quam nunquam vidij tamcn & amo, amabilem esse certo scio. 
JUtiam atque etiara valele Patron & tui condiscipuli. Ad Alt. 5 IS. 
7 . ‘ 20 , 
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and plays, , which Brutus^ as prstor of the city, 
was going to exhibit, according to annual custom, 
in honor of Apollo, on the third of July ; and all 
people were attentive and> impatient to see in what 
manner they would be received. Brutus wrote to 
Cicero, to beg that he would grace them with his 
presence : but Cicero thought the request absurd, 
nor at all agreeable to^BrutusV usual prudence. 
His answer wa^ that be ivas got too far upon his 
journey to have it now in his power ; and that it 
would be very improper for him, who had not been 
in Home since it Avas filled with soldiers, not so 
much out of regard to his danger as his* dignity, 
to run thither on a sudden to see plays ; tha^ in 
such times as these, though it was reputable for 
those to give plays, whose ofSce required it, yet 
for his seeing tbjem, as it was not necessary, so 

neither would it be thought decent * ” He 

was heartily solicitous, however, that they might 
meet with all imaginable encouragement, and 
charged Atticus to send him, a particular account 
of what jpassed, on each day, from.; their first 
opening. 

The success of them answered all their hopes,. 

* In quibus tinuiii alieniim siimma siia prudentia, id est jllud, ut 
apeclein lud<K suos. Bescripsi scilicet, primuin me jam pro- 
fectum, ut non integrum sit. Dein aroveilTasToy esse, me, qui 
mam omnino post base arma" non accesserim, neqne id tarn periculi 
roei causa fecerim, quam dignitatis, subito ad hides venire. Tall 
enim tempore ludos faccre illi honcstum est,cni iicccsse est: spec- 
tare mihi, ut non est neces-se, sic ne honestum quidem est. ^ 
dem illos celebrari, & esse quarogralissimosmitabilitercupio— Aa 
Att 15. 26. 
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- for they were received with an incredfible applause 
by all ranks, though Antony’s brother Gaitfs, as 
the next prsetorin office, presided at them : one of 
the plays was/Tereus; a tragedy of Accius ; ' which, 
ha^dng many strokes', iti it on the ' characters aiid 
acts of tyrants, Was inhnitely clapped by the people. 
Atticus ^performed his part to -Cicero; ahd sbiit 
him a punctual account of what passed every day ; 

. which he constantly cbmmunieated to Brutus, ’who 
was: now in his neighbourhood; in li^esis, a little 
isle, on the Campanian shore; the seat of young 
Xucullus.*»-^In his answer to Atticus, “ Your let- 
ters,*’ says he; .‘‘ were very acdeptable to Brutus;.. 
“I spent several hours with him, soon after I re- 
“ ceived them i he seemed. to be delighted with the 
■ account, of iTereusj and thought himself more 
“ obliged to the poet Accius, who made it,-' than to 
** the prsetoi' Antony,- who presided at it. But the 
“ more joy you send ns of this sort, the more in-- 
‘^dignation it gives me, to see the Roman people 
“ employ iheir hands in clapping plhys, not in de- 
“ fending the Republic. This, perhaps, may pr-o- 
“ voke our enemies to discover themselves; before 
. ‘‘ they intended it ; 'yet, if they be but mortified, I 
V care not by what means’'’.” ■ In a speech made 

. • * I 

Bruto tuce littemp gratae erant. Fui enim' apud ilium ' miiltaa 
haras in Neside, cum paulio ante tuas litteras accepissem. Delec- 
tari mihi Tereo videbatur ; & habere majdrem Accio, quani An» 
tonic, gratiam. Mihi autem quo Isstiora sqnt, eo plus stomach! 
& molestiae est, populuni Bomanum inanus suas, non in defeiiclenda 
Hepub,. sed in plaodendp consumece. Mihi quidem videnlu'r, is-, 
torum anin^ incendi etiam ad. reprsesentandani improbitalem 
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afterwards to tlie senatc;ihe urges this judgment of 

the. city, as a proper desson to Antony, to.. teach 
•iHm.lheway to glory. , happy Brutus,” says 
he, “who, Avhen . driven from Rome, , by force of 
" arms, resided still in the hearts and bowels of, his 
cit^ens, who made themselves aiticnds for the 
absence of their deliverer, by their perpetual, ap- 
“ piausesand acclamations V 
But there was one thing, which, through tlie in- 
advertency of Brutus^s managers, or the contrivance 
/>f the prmtor Antony, gave Brutus some uneasi- 
mess ; that, in the. edict for. proclaiming his shews, 
.the. month, instead of . Quintilis, was styled July, 
by its . new name, lately given to it in honor of 
Cmsar : for it raised great speculation, and was 
thought strange, that, Brutus, by edict, should ac> 
Jvnowledgc and conllrm an act, contrived to per- 
petuate the. honor of tyranny. .This little circum- 
stance greatly, disturbed him, . imagining, that it 
would be reflected. upon as a mean condescension; 
and, since it could, not be remedied asjo the plays, 
he resolved to correct it for -the rest of the shews j 
and gave immediate orders, that- the huntings of 

, • ‘ ' , I .. . 

suam. Sed tamcn duni modo dolcant aliquid, dolcant quodlibeL 
Ad Alt. IC. 3i 

* Quid ? Apollinarium ludonim plausus, pel testinionia potius, 
& judicia populi Romani parum magna vjdebantur? ■ O bcatos 
illos, qui cum aticsse ipsis propter, vinj armorum non Iiccbat,.ade- 
rant tamcn, & in inedullis popuH Roniam ac visccribus hairebanl! 
forte Accio turn piaodi — Xc non Brulo putabatis, &c. .. Philip, 
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the Wild beasts, i 'wliich were to Tollbwv should be 

I • _ « • • ^ ^ m Im 'm" ' * * 

proclaimed for the thirteenth of Quintilis^i ' = • / 

While CicerQ continued in theses parts; he . spent' ■ 
the'’greatestsl!rare-of his time with: Brutus j and’ a§‘. 
they were pne'day together,' L- Lilio caihe to'them,' 
with- letters •juSi' received^rom young S., Pompey," 
his son-in-ilaw,'- with ‘-proposals of • ah^ 'accommbda-', 
tionj addressed td' the consuls, on^ which- he desired 
their opinion.* ^Cicero thought thefii drawn with 
great gravity arid propriety of expi'essidn, exceptr 
ing a few inaccuracies; and 'ad vised -only to. change . 
the address 5 : and, instead of the cdns'uls’, to wbbm 
alone they- were directed; to add- the -other magis- 
trates, with the senate a.nd ‘ people 'of Rome, lef^ 
the consuls should suppress' them, as belonging on 1/ 
to themselv^.' ' These letters brought,’ ia substance, 
that Poriipey was how master of seven legions; 
that as he had' just stormed h town* called Borea’;' 
he ■recerved".the news of '.CiEsar’s death, which 

V *".*»* • • 

caUsed a’ wonderful' joj', and change of affairs 
through the province of Spain; and 'a‘ concorii'^ of 
people vtohim'= from all parts: ’ The sunrof his'dei; 
iiiands was, • that 'all who had the co’mmand of-ai^ 
mies should dismiss them: :.but to .Libo. he'.siiini- 
fled, that, unless his father's estate and house-, at 
Roriie,/!\viuchaAntony now possessed, were restored 
to.hiih; 'he wb!i^ld;agreetq hothingf, ^ 

.... ..r. - h' y 

-^.Quatn-ine ddluit .cic 'Nonis. Jultis!" mirlfice est conturbatus: 
Ilaqubscse scnpluruin-aiebat, .ut venationem etiani,. quae postridie 
luUbs Apoliinari»‘iul'ura::est-, prosedberent, -III' Id. Qutuiil.— Ad 
AUli-'lb. 4;;.- Oi-:; jb'.j«! ■ ‘.i;!;; 


so 
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overjoyed at this ciiangc, carried liis son to Cice- 
ro, to persuade him of his sinccrit}^ and to beg his 
intercession also xvith Atticus, to be reconciled to 
him : but Cicero, who kncM" the fickleness and per- 
fidy of the youth, gave little credit to him; taking 
the whole for a contrivance only to draw money 
from them ; yet, in compliance v, ith their request, 
he wrote what they desired to 'Alticus, but sent him 
another letter, at the same time, with his real thoughts 
on the matter. 

“ Our nephew Quintus,*' says he, promises to 
be a very Cato. Both his father and he have been 
“ pressing me, that I would undertake for him to 
yon ; yet so, that you should not believe him, 
“ till you yourself bad seen the eficcts of it. I 
“ shall give him, therefore, such a letter to you as 
he would have; but let it not move you, for I have 
written this, lest you should imagine that 1 am 
“ moved myself. The Gods grant that he may 
“ perform what he promises j for it will bea com- 
mon joy to us all. I will say-nothing more of - it 
“ at present,*'” <5:c, ' 

But young Quintus got the better,- at last, of - all 

profugere ad Brutum vpluisse, quod cum stbi ncgolitici daret Anto- 
nias, at eam'Dictatoreth e/nccret, pnesidium occa'parct, id rccusas- 
sel-; rccusasse autem se^ ne patris animum otfenderct ; ex eq sibi 
ilium Iiostcm. — Ad Alt. 15. 21. 

Quintas filius inihT poUicctur se Cafonem. ' ‘ Egit aulcm & 
- patar &''fiHus, nt tihi spondcrem :'sed jla, Jut turn* crederes,^ com 
ipse cognosces. Huic ego littens ipsius arbitralu dabo, E*b ne 
• te inoverint ; has 'scripsi in earn paitemi lic me laotum pulares. 
Dii faxint, ut facial ea, quae promittit. Commune cairn gaudiuip, 
Sed ego'nihif dicoamplins. Ad Au.'I€i L ; r 
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Cicero’s suspicions; and, after spending several days 
-ivith him, convinced him, by^bis. whole behaviour and 
conversation, that he was in earnest : so that he|npt 
■ only recofhmended him. very affectionately. to Attir. 
cus, but presented him also to Brutus, to.fnakethe 
offer of his service to. himin person. If he had not 

“ wholly persuaded me/? , says he, « that . what t 
** am saying of him is certainly true, X should not 
“ have done what lam going to tellyou;, fori.caT- 
>‘‘ried the youth with me .to Brutus, who was. so 
well satisfied with him,, that he gave him full-cre-> 
dit, without suffering, me to be. his sponsor : ..in 
commending him) ;he:nientioned you in the kind- . 
*5 est. manner; and at parting, embraced and kissed 
** him. AVherefpre,. though there is reason rather 
■“ to congratulate^ 'tha,n. to intreat you, yet, 1 beg, 
‘y that whatever he may have done hitherto, thrpugh 
V. the weakness .of- age,* with more levity than her 
' ** .panie. him,, ypu would believe .it aU .tp .be now 
*f. over, &G*. .:.f , .. .. ■ ‘ , . 

j. Quintus, kept. his. Word with them;, and,- to give, 
proof of bis zeal and sincerity, . was so hardy, be* 
fore the;end of the year,- as. to undertake to accuse 
Antony to the people, for plundering the temple of 

I 

• . . i ■ . . 

. * Quod nisi fidem mihl fecisset, judicassem^ne hoc quod dico 
iirmUn) forb, non fcbissem- idj- (|uod cilciurbs sum.’ Duxi criiin 
niccum adolescentem -ad BrUtum : sic -ei probatiihi' esit;-.qiiod ad. 
le scribd,’ ut ipse cre'diderit; me sponsbrem accipere noluerit. Edra- 
quc I'audans aniicissimc tul mcntionem-- fecerit, '"Goniplexus, ' oscu-> 
latu^ue dimiserit. ' Ad'At; 10. 5. ■!=- ■ 
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'Opis^. But this accident of changing his party, 
which gave so much joy at present to the whold 
family, though owing rather to a giddiness of tem- 
per, than any good principle, proved fatal, not 
long after, both to the young ‘man and his father ; 
as it seems to have been the most probable cause of 
their being proscribed and murdered the year fol- 
lowing, by Antony’s order,' together with Cicero 
himself. 

Cicero was now ready for his voyage, and had 
provided threo little yatchts or galle3*s to transport 
.himself and his attendants: but as there was a re- 
port of legion.s arriving daily from abroad, and of 
pirates also at sea, he thou^t it would be safer to 
sail in compa.ny with Brntus and Cassiu^ who had 
drawn together a fleet of good force, which how 
lay upon the eoastj*. He gave several hints of this 
design to Brutus, who received it more coldly than 
he expected j and seemed uncertain and irresolute 
about the time of his own going. He resolved, 
therefore, to embark without farther delay, though 
in some perplexity, to the last, about the-expedi- 
ency-of the voyage, and jealous of its being cen- 
sured, as a desertion of bis country 5 but Atticus 
kept up bis spirits, by assuring him, constant, in' 

• Quintas scribit, se ex Nonfs iis, quibus nas msgna gessimu;» 
JEdem Opts explicaturuni} idque ad populum- ’ Att.. 14. 

"t . Legiones eniin ad vcptare diointar. Haecautem navigatio ha- 
iwt quasdapi suspiclooes.pericoli. Itaqueconstituebain uU 
Paratiorera offcndi Brutupi, quam audiebam*- — ^Nam Cassii clas- 
rem, qua: plane bellaest^ non sumeni ultra fretum. lb. 16.4.- 
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his iettfers, thati all 'people EtpprbVjsd it kt 'Kbmd^ 
■provided that h'e kept his Word 'pf returning by thb 
first, of the 'heW year*. ‘ ‘ ■ ' 

■‘ ile -sailed slbwly along the coast tb'^ardk Rhe' 
giiim,' going' ashore 'eVei’y night to lbdg (2 V/ith' soniie 
friend of clients tie spefit tine day at 'Shelia, the 
hktive place of Tretiatius whence tie wfote a^ kitid 
letter to hini^ dated thd nineteenth tifjiiiy, ad visjftg 
him by‘ no' 'means to sell that faitiily estate'^ as he 

• f ** 

then' dekignedi situated' so healthfully and ' agree- 

I **.*«• * *•»'*» ii* 

’ablyi"’aiid afiordiiig a convenient retreat from ' the 
confiisidh' of the tithes, among* a people, wtiti En- 
tirely lOii'ed' himf. ' ' ‘ At this place ' h& b'egaln His ftea- 
lise' of Topibs,’ or the art of finding arguments '"on 
»ny question :, it waS ah abstract of Aristotle s pibbe 
on ttieysam'e subject; which Trebatius happening 
once to iiieet with id Cicero's Tusculah library,' had- 
begged of him to explain. But Cicero rievOr found 
leisure for it till this' voyage,' in Wliibh he Was re- 
rainded of the task by the sight of Veliaj and thbiigh 
he had neither Aristotle, nor any other Hobk! to 
help him, he drew it up from his 'meinpfyl and 

* Briito cum ssepe injecissem de ofMtsXolx, non perinde atque 
ego putaram, arriperc visus est.— [Ib. ' 5.'] Consilium * meiim'qiiod 
disqliotidie magis laudari, non.moleste fero ; expeclabamqiit:; si 
quid ad me scriberes. Ego. enim in Tarios sermones incidcbani. 
Quin etiam idcirco trahebam, iit quam«cliutissime integrum ess@t.’ 
[;Ib. S.] ,lt Ep. Fam. xi.-SO.] Scribis .enim in ccelum fcrri 'prn- 
fectionem meam, sed. ita, si ante* Kal.'; Jan.. llcdeam;> Quod 
dem .eerie enitar. [Ib. ,6i]..Ea menle discessi, utadesseiirKs- 
lendis Jan. quod initium cogendi Seqatus fore videbatnr. Ph'ilipi 

■ 1 . 2 . _ . '. . . ' 

. -H* Fp. Fam. f-. 20. , 
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fini^bcd it as he sailed, before he came to Rhenium : 
whence he sent it to Trebatius, with a. letter dated 
the twcnt 3 ’’rsevenlli. He exciises the obscurity of 
it, from the nature of the argument, requhing 
great attentioo to understand, and great application 
to reduce it^to practice: in .which, however, :hc 
promises to assist him, if he livccl to return, . and 
ib.und' the Republic subsisting'^. .1 

. Tn the same voyage, happening to. be .looking ‘ 
pver his treatise on the Acaidcniic PIiilospphy> he 
observed the preface of the. third book to. be. the 
same that he had .prefixed to his book on ;Glory, 
M'hich;he hail lately sent to Atticus. It wos. his cus- 
tom, it seems, to prepare at leisure a nnmber of 
different proems> adapted to the general view of 
his studies, and ready to be applied to any of bis 
.works, which he should afterwards publish; so 
tliat, by mistake, he had used this preface twice, 
without remembering it: he. composed a new one,' 
therefore, on ship-board, for the piece on Glory, 
and sent it to Atticus, with orders to bind, it up ‘ 
with his copy in the place of .the former preface'l'. 
So vrbnderful was his industry and loVe of letters, 

* ‘S 

• * ftaque at primum Ydta navigare coepi, instltni Topica Ari- 
dqtelea conscribcrc, ab ipsa urbe coinmonitus, amantissima (ui. 
JEum Ubrum tibi mist Ithegio, scriptum quam plciiissiine ilia res 
scribl poluit, &c. Ep. Fam-7. 19. - . 

f Nunc negiigentiam^ mcam cognosce. D e Gloria libram ad 
te misi, at in^ prosmium id'est, quod in Acade-mico,' tertio. Jd 
evenit'Ob earn rem, quod habco volunicn prooeniiorom: ex eo eh-' 
.gcre.soIep,;puin.a{iquod ttistitui.' Itaqtie jam -in Tc^ 

cul'ano, qtii non meminissem me abiisum isto proocmio, conjed id 
n'eum librum, quem tibi misi. Cum autem in- navi legereui Aca- 
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that heflher the ihconvehience' of - sailiiag,' which ^ibe 
always hated, nor the busy thoughts wliich must 
jieeds'intrude upon him, 'on leaving Italy 'in sucha= 
Conjecture, could distm^’ ihe calm and regular' 
'pursuit of his studies, " . 

From Rhegium, or rather Lencopetra,' a promon- 
tory, close by it,’ he passed over to Syracuse, on 
the first of August, where he staid but one night; 
though in ‘a*, city partieiilarly devoted to him, and 
under his special protectibiiMbut he was linwibln^ 
to give umbrage or suspicion to those at Rome, of 

. • • * > I • * 

having any views abroad, 'Which concerned the 
Eepublic^ : he set sail, therefore, again the nest 


deinlcos, agnovl .eiTatum inai^i,'1taque statuin<novum proocmiqm 
-oxaravi; tibi inisI.r-Acl Alt. 1-d. G. ' . ‘ ' .• . ‘ . 

. Ni B. A collection of prefaces prepared beforehand, and c^l- 
'culated iiuiifTerently for any treatise, will be thought, perhaps, a 
strange .and fantastical way of composing; but though they had -no 
necessary connexion with the subject of any particular work, the^* 

' were yet adapted to the general view of his writings, and con* 
trlved^ severally, to serve the dilfereut ends, which he ^ropose^ 
by the pubUcafidii of them. Thus, in some, He taikes occasion 
.toicelebratje the praises of his iprincipal friends, to whom lb(^ were 
fiddr^ssed': in<other:S, to.enterAnto.a general defence of philosophy, 
in answer'to .those who censured him for spending -so much time 
tyion it.: in some he represents the miserable state b£ the times, 
and subyenjon .of the Republic, in a jmaqner proper to alarm his 
■citizens, and rquseilhein to assert their .anciept liberty ; in otliers, 
l.iecpntrivestogivea'beautiful description' some of his villas qr 
.gardens, -where the scene of tlie dialogue was Haid ;. all which the 
^ yeader will.fmd very agreeably executed in the prefaces of bis phi- 
' losophical pieces, • which are yet connected 'so artfully with the 
treatises tliat .follpw them, and dea^d us so naturally into the .vgu- 
ment, as if they had been originally .cGptrived dor the stdee of 
introducing.it. Vid. T:Usc.Disp.— Ipit. deDivin. 2. i. deFin. J. 
i.deLeg.2. 1, 

* Kalendis sextil. venrSyracysas— quse lamcn urbs mihi conr 
jiijicUssima, plus upa me node cupiens retinere n.on potuit. Ve* 

F 3 
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morning towards Greece, but was driven back, by 
contrary winds, to Lcucopetra; and, after a second 
m tempt, with no better success, was. forced to re- 
pose himself in the villa of- his friend Valerius, and 
wait for the opportunity of a fair wind*. 

Here the principal inhabitants of the country 
came to pay him. their compliments some of theni 
fresh from Rome, who brought -great news of 
an unexpected turn of.. affairs therej towards d, 
general pacification; that .Antony seemed, dis- 
posed to listen to reason, -to. desist from his preten-t 
sions to Gaul, submit to the authority of. tbe.se-r 
nate, and make up matters., \vith Brutus and Gas-* 
sius, who had written circular letters to all the prin- 
-cipal senators, to beg their attendance in the senate 
on the first of September, and that Cicero's absence 
was particularly regretted, and even branded; at 
such a crisis )*. This agreeable account of things 
made him presently drop all thoughts of pursuing 
his voyage, in which 'he was confirmed likewise' by 

* • * -m • , • • 

ritus sum;, ntfmeus rcpenlious ad meosnecessariosadventus susph 
cionis .-vliquid 'aiferret, St csscin commoratus. Philip. !• , 

Cum me ex Sicilia ad JLeacopelram, quod est promoritorium. 
agri Rhegini, venli detulissent ; ab eo loco consceridi, ut transmUi 
tercin ; nec tta multum provectus, rejectus' auslro sum in cam ip? 
sum locuin~[Ib .3 ibi cum venlum expectarem': erat ehim villa 
Valerit'nostrs, ut familiariter essem, & jibenter— Ad Att. 16. .7» 
f Rhegini quidam, illuslrcs homines eo venenmt, Roma sane 
recentes — bicc alierebant, Ed^ctum Bruli & Cassii ; & fore fre? 
q'uentem Senatuiii Kal. a Bruto & Cassio litteras niissas ad Consu- 
Jai;es &- Prse.toriosj lit adessent, rogare. ' Summam spem.nuncia? 
bant, fore, ut Antonius cedcret, res conveiiiret, noslri Romam rfc 
dirent. Addcbant eliam me dcsiderari, subaccinari, ate. — Ad 
Aii;ib.‘ 
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letters fr^ir^, Atfeis, .. who... contrfiiy.. .to Jprm^F 

^(Jvi.ce, pressed.. him novic, in strong .and .p^thetip 
terms, tpsome ]bac,k .again to Romp..,, • 

. He returned, thereforc,.by the same course which 
he had. before taken, and : came back- tp^ Y^ha on 

« ... f • I. 

the seventpenlh of August : jJBrutus Jay .withm diree 
miles of it with his fleet and hearing of .hisarri? 
val, pame immediately, pn'-fpot, to salute, him : hp 
declared himself 'exceedingly pleased ^with, Cicero’s - 
return; owned that he had. never approved, . though 
he bad pot.dissiiaded, , the voyage, thinking it inde- 

■ cent. to gwe'-adyice to a;man. of his experience, but 
now, told .him,, plainly, ..that he h^d .escaped. tw& 
great irnpu^tions on his .character ; the one, of too 
hasty,' ai desjiair and desertion, of thp common' 
cause; die other, of the vanity of going- to,. see the 
Olynipic games. , This las^ as Cicero . says, would 
have been .shameful for him, in any state of the 

■ Republic,— rbut,. in the present, unpardonable ; and 
professes himself, therefore, greatly obliged to the' 
winds, for preserving him from suqh an infamy, 
and* like good; citizens, blowing him back to the 
service, of his country*.-. . 

. Brutus informed him, likewise, of what had passed 


y- Nam. xvi. Eal. Sept, cum vcnisscnv Veliam, Brutus audiviL 
eratenimcum suisnavibus apud Heletein fluvium citra Veilani 
millia passuum'ni.pedibus^ad me statim: Dii immortaIes,quam yaldc 
ille reditu, vel potius reversione me latatus est ? Effudit ilia omnia, 
quae tacuerat— se autem Istari quod eflugissem 'duas maximas vitu- 
pcrationes, &c.— Ad Att. 16. 7. Vid.' it. Ep. Fara. 12. 25. iU^d 
Br*it. 15. ... 
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in the senate, on the fir^t of August, arid tioWPiso 

had signalized himself, by a brave and honest 

speech, and some vigorous rhotiohs' in favor of the 

public liberty, in ^yhich nobody had the courage to 

second him : he produced also . Antony’s edict, arid 

their answer to i^ which pleased Cicero veiyiriuch 5 

but, on’ the whole, though he was still satisfied with 

his fcsplulipii of returnihg, yet he found no such. 

yeasori for it 'as his first intelligence had suggested^ 

nor any hopes of doing much service at Borne, 

where there* was not one senator who had'the*cou- 

rage to* support Piso, nor Piso himself the resolu; 

tioi) to appear in the senate again the next day. 

" This 'was the last conference that he ever had 

with Brutus, who, together with' Cassidy left Italy 

soon rifter it : they were both to succeed, of course, 

♦ . • ’ ■ • 

as all prsetors did, at the expiration of their of^ce, 
to ilie government of some province, which was as- 
signed to them either b/ lot,’ or by an extraordi- 
nary decree of the senate. Cmsar had intended 
Macedonia for the one, and Syria for the other ; 
but as these were two of the most important com-, 
mands of the empire, and would throw' a great 
power into' their bands, at a time when their eiie- 
piies were taking measures to destroy them, so An- 
tony contrived to get two other provinces decreed 
to theip of pn inferior kind,*-T-Crete to Brutus, and 
Cyrene to Cassius, ^nd by a law of the people^ 


.? Viil. Ad Alt, Ib, Phillip. 1. 4 , 5 . Ep. Fam. 12. 2. 
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procured Macedonia and SyHa-to.be conferred up- 
•on ^himself, and his colleague, Dolabella; in conse^ 
queiice of which, ■ lie sent his brother Caius, - .in all 
haste,' . to possess himself of the drst, and :I)olabella 
to secure the second, bUfore their rivala.could .be .in 
.condition to seize them by forccj of . which- they 
were much afraid, talcing it fqr granted, that this 
was the project which Brutus and Casbius Were now 
meditating. Cassius had acquired a great reputa^ 
tiouin the east, by his conduct in the Farthiaa 
war, and Brutus was highly honored ih' Greece, foT 
-his eminent virtue and love of philosophy : . they re - 
solved^', therefore, .to slight the petty provinces 
avhich were granted to them, and to try their for- 
•tunes in, the more powerful ones, that Csesar. had 
promised them ; .and, with that view, bad provided 
the. fleets abovementioned, to transport themselves 
-to those countries,- which they bad destined for the 
.scene of action: Brutus to Macedonia, Cassius to 

V ' • r ’ ■ ■ , 

..Syria, where we shall soon have occasion, to. give s. 
farther accpnnt of their succ'ess*!. . 

Ciceroy in -, thp mean while, pursued his jounz-sj 
towards Rome, where he- arrived on thelast cf the 
month^; on his approach to the city, such nurd- 
tudes flocked out to meet him, that the day 
was ;spent in receiving the complimeii!s -czzd con- 
gratulations of his friends, as he p^ei tr. 
hishousef. The senate met the. nsnmcmliig, tc 

* Pint, in Brut. App. 527, 533, PhiPn.2. 

tPJm.inCic, 
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T^lnch be was particularly summoned by Antony, 
but excused himself by a civil message, as being 
too much indisposed by the fatigue of bis jouniey. 
Antony took ibis as an affront and, in great nag^ 
threatened, openly in the senate, to order his house 
to be pulled down, if he did not come immediately; 
till, by the interposition of the assembly, he was 
dissuaded from using anv violence*. 

The business of the day was to decree some 
new and extraordinary honors to the memoiy of 
'Cassar, with a religious supplication to him. as to 
a divinity; Cicero was determined not to concur 
in it, yet knew that an opposition would not only 
he fruitless, but dangerous; and for that reason 
staid away. Antonym, on the other band, was de- 
sirons to have him there, fancying, that he would 
either be frightened into a compliance, which 
would lessen him with his ovrn party, or, by op- 
posing what was intended, make himself odious to 
the soldiery; but, as he was absent, the' decree pas- 
sed without any contradiction. ' 

The senate met again the next day, when Ahto- 
jsy thought bt to absent falrnselC and Iea\’e the stage 
dear to Cicerof; who accordingly appeared, and de- 
livered toe first of those speeches, which, in imita- 

"lion of ■ Demosthenes, were called,- afterwards his 
0 

» 

' »'Cen;que demiangci'«nj,roih1qBedi5plicercai, mistproaraJ- 
cslla qoi hoc ei d'.ceretrat ille, vobis a'ctHentibB*, cutn fabris, se do- 
ssasitBeam Teslaramessedwittj&c. Pibilip. 1.5. 

fVenipostridie, ipse con rsnit. Philip. 5.7. ; 
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Phil.ippicsTT^he^.operis . it with, a, ..particular .account 
of .thC; £pptiv,e? of his .late, ypyage,! and .sudden, .rfei 
turn:;, of -his interview, with .Brutus, - and. ^ his regret 
at .leaving him ::f ‘.at.Vjelia/?:Says..he, saw. Brutus; 
^‘^with what ffrief,'.! saw him, . I heed not .tell, you: 


.1 could not-but think it scandalous .for.;me ;to.,ie'r 
"...turn to a.-pily,. from .which-. he was fo.rcedjito,.Te- 
*f .tire,, an^tp. find myself. safe- in. any place, ^ where 
" he, could, jupt be. so;> 3*et,^rutus .was not -half so 
" much moved, with it as l»..;but,: supported by. the 

consciousness, of. -his noble act, shewed , not: the 

% • 

** least concern for his own -.casCj. while he .e,X;pressed 
" .the -greatest for yours.’*-T~He then declare^, that 
he camejto second Piso ; and, -in . case of any; acci- 
dents, of whiph many seeme,d to surround th,i.m,; >tp 
leave ihatday’s speech as.a mp,nument of .h.is.i perpe- 


tti,al fidejity- to, his country*. .Before he, entersnppn 
the state., of j. the Hepublic, he takes occasion to 
complain of the unprecedented violence of. An.tOT 
py’s treatment ;.pf him the, dayibefpre, .who ;Vv.ou.ld 
not .hftve5.<been , better pleased. -with him,: ( had, he 
been, present jj. for he, shpuldj iieyer have cpnsented 
to; pollute the’Republic with so detestable a religion, 
and blend the .honors; of the. Gods . with, those of .a 


dead man : he .prays the' Gods to forgive both the 
-senate and the' people for their forced Consent. ;to it 
■ srr-tbat he would never have decreed, it, though ■ it 


^-Philip, 1. 4. 
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had- been to old Brutus himself, who first delivered 
Home froin regal tyranny, and, at the distance of 
five centuries, had propagated a race from the same 
stock, to do their country the same service*.- He 
returns thanks to Piso, for wljat be had said in that 
place* the- month before: wishes, that he had -been 
present-to second 4iim ; and reproves the other con* 
sulai*s for betraying their dignity^ by deserting him^ 
—As to the public affairsv be dwells chiefly on. An- 
tony’s abuse of ihcir decree, to confinh Caesars acts; 
declares himself still for ibc confirmation of theni, 
not that be liked them, but for the sake of peace ; 
yet,' of the genuine acts only, such as-Gasar him- 
self had * completed ; not the imperfect holes and 
Hiemorandums of his pocket books ; nor cveiy scrap 
of his. writing ; or what -he bad not* even written, 
but spoken only, and that, without a voucher — ^Iie 
charges Antony with a strange inconsistency,in pre-. 
tending sHch a zeal for Casars acts, yet violating 
the most solemn and authentic of them, his laws; • 
of which-he gives several examples : thinks it into- 
Jerable, to oblige them to the performance of aH 
' Cmsar’s > promises,- yet’ annul so freely what ought 
to be held the most sacred and inviolable of any 
thins thafhe bad done ; -be addresses himself pa- 
thetically to both the consuls, tbough-DoIabella only 
was present j- tells them, that* they had no reason to 
<rc^nt his speaking so freely on the behalf of th§ 


^ Ib. 5, 6. 
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Republic:, that' he made* no::persphal reflections!: 
had not touched itheir characters, '.their lives, and 

. ■' J 

nian'ners: that tif :he. "offended- in;, that; .way, ;. ho 
d.esir.ed'iio -quarter* : butifj; according to his custom,'. 
liCrdelivered hims^f'.with ali freedom on ip^blic . af- 
fairs, !he begged jin (the first place,', that the^; would 
not -be.^ angry; in the. next^ that. if‘ they were', .they 
would express. their anger.iias .'became citizens,. by. 
civil,- .- n‘ot..military- .methods that' he ■ had .been :ad- 
mbnished, indeed;) n6t to. expecti that ^the same li- 
.bdrty would. ..be ! allovred to him,' .the. enemy. Of 
Caesar;. "! which .had been indulged tO 'Piso,hi]5 father- 
in-law .that Antony would' resent whatever -was 
said against his will, , though free frdmpersonal-.inr- 
jury ■: if- SO; he, must bear it as .well as he could — r 
then,: after touching on their plundering -the Tem- 
ple of Opis, of those, sums which might have been 
of gr6at service to the state, he observes, that what- 
ever the vulgar might think, money was not . the 
. thing which they aimed at ; that their souls were too 
noble for. that, and had greater designs in view j'; 
but they quite mistook the road .to glor^^ if they 
thought it to consist in a. Single man’s haying more 
power than a whole people — that to :be dear to our 
.citizens, to deserve M'eli of our country, to be prais- 
ed; respected^ beloved, was tr.uly. glorious : to -be 
feared and hated, always invidious, .detestable, weak, 
and tottering— that CEDsar'’s fate was a warning to 

•• I , 

■ ^Ib.7. 11. 
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them^ how much better it was to be loved/ thari 
to be feared : that no man could live, happy,- who 
held life on such terms that it might be taken * from 
him, not only with impunity, but with praise*". He 
puts them in mind, of the many public demonstra- 
tions of the people’s disaffection to them, and their 
constant applauses and acclamations to those \^ho 
opposed them, to which he- begs -them to attend 
with more care, in order to learn thc< way how to 
be truly great-and glorious. -^-He concludes, by de- 
claring, that he had now reaped the full fruit of' hi& 
return, by giving -this •public testimony of his con- 
stant adherence to the interests of his country: that 
he would use the same liberty oftencr, : if he found 
thaithe could do it with safety: ifnot,» would reserve, 
himself, as well as he could’, to ' belter times, mot 
so much out of regard to himself, as to. the Re- 
public. - . 

In speaking afterwards of ' this day’s debate, , he 
saysi that whilst the rest of the senate-bebaved like 
slaves, he alone shewed himself to be free; and 
though he Spoke, indeed, with less freedom than it 
had been bis custora-to do, yet it waswitb more than 
the dangers, with which he was threatened, seem- 
ed to allowf. Antony was greatly enraged at his 
speech, and summoned another meeting of the se- 
nate for the 'nineteenth, - where he again required 


» Ib. 14. 

t Loculus sum de Repub. minus equ’dem libere, quam mea 
consuetudo, liberius tamcn quam pvricu’i mil a postqlabant. Pbi- 


tip. 5. 7. ^ ^ ^ 

Ja suroma reliquorani servitcte liber unus ftii. 


£p. Fam. 12.25* 
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with whrch he urged him, was, his being not only 

privy to the murder of Gasar, but the contriver of 

it, as well as the author of every step, which the 

conspirators had since taken : by this he hoped to 

inflame the soldiers to some violence^ whom he had 

planted for that purpose about the avenues of the 

temple, and within hearing even of their debates*, 
* • ^ , • 
Cicero, in his account of it to Cassius, say^ that 

he should not scruple to own a share in the act, if 

be could have a share in the glory : but that, if he 

had really been concerned in it, they should never 

have left the work half finished*. 

He had resided all this while in- Rome, or the 
neighbourhood; but as a breach with Antony was 
now inevitable, he thought it necessary^ for bis se- 
curityj to remove to a greater distance, to some of 
fais villas near Naples. Here he composed his se- 
cond Philippic, by way of reply to Antony ; not 
delivered in the senate, as the tenor of it seems to 
imply, but finished in the country, nor intended to 
be published, till things were actually come to ex- 
tremity, and the occasions of the Republic made 
it necessary to render Antony's character and de- 
signs as odious as possible to the people. The ofa- 
.tion is a most bitter invective on bis whole life, de- 
scribing it as a perpetual scene of lewdness, faction, 
violence, rapine, heightened with all the colors of 

* Nullam altam ob caassam tne auctorem fuisse Casans inter^ 
dendi ertminaiar, nisi utin me vetcraDi incUentur* Ep. FajD.’ iSv 
2.'vid. 3. 4. • < 

. t ■ ■ ■ 
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wit and eloquence— it . was greatly admired by the 

ancients,, and shews that, :in the decline of life, Ci-* 
c'erohad lost no share of. that lire and spirit, with 
which his earlier productions are animated.: but he 
never had' a cause more interesting, or where.he ^d' 
ftreater reason to - exert himself: he knew ; that in 
case of a rupture, foriwhich alone the . piece was 
calculated, either Antony or the Republic must pe- 
rish ; and he^ was determined to risk his own life up- 
on, the quarrel, nor. bear the indignity of out-living 
a second time the liberty of his country. . 

' He sent! a copy of this .’speech to Brutus and Cas- 
sius; who were infinitely pleased with it : they now, 
at last, clearly sawj that Antony meditated nothing 
but war, and that their affairs were. , growing daily 
more and more desperate.; and being resolved>]there- 
fore, to. leave Italy, they took occasion, a little be- 
fore their departure, to write the following letter 
in common to Antony. ' 


Brutus and Cassius, Praetors, to Antony, 

_ » 

nsul. 

I 

“ If you are in good health, it is a pleasure to us. 
** We have read your letter, exactly of a piece with 
your edict, abusive, threatening, wholly, unwor- 
“ thy to .be. sent from you to us. For our part, 
“ Antony, we have never done you. any injury; 
“ nor imagined that you would think it strange, 
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*•' that prictors, and men of o'jr rank, should re- 
quire any ihing by edict of a consul : 'but if you 
are angry that wc have presusnedto do it, give 
*• icavc to be cenesrned, that you would not in- 
*■ dulge that privilege, at least, to Brutus and Cas- 
srjs : for as to our raising troops, exacting con- 
tributions, soliciting armies, sending expresses 
“ beyond sea ; since you deny tliat you ever com- 
“ plained of it, we believe you : and take it as a 
“ proof of your good intention: wedo not, indeed, 
“.own any such practices; yet think it strange, 
" v.*ben you objected nothing of that kind, that 
“ you could not contain yourself from reproaching 
** us with the death ofCsssar. Consider with your- 
** self, whether it is to be endured, that, for the 
** sake of the public quiet and liberty:, prstors can- 
“ not depart from their rights by edict but the 
** consul must presently threaten them with arms. 

Do not think to frighten us with such threats : it 
“ is not agreeable to our character to be moved by 
“ anv danger : nor must Antonv pretend to com- 
" maud, those, by whose mean? he now lives free. 
** If there were other. reasons to dispose us to raise 
“ a civil war. veur letter would have no ' effect to 
hinder it: for threats can have noinSuence on 
“ those who are free. But you know, .very well, 
“ that it is not possible for us to be driven to any 
“ thing against our will; and for that reason, per- 
** haps, you threaten, that whatever we do, it may 
seem to be the effect of fear. These, then, are 
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" our sentiments we wish to s?e you live with ho- 
“ nor and splendor in a free'Republic ; have no de- 
“ sire to quarrel - with you ; yet value our ; liberty 
“ more than yoiir friendship. It is your business to 
consider again and again , what you:'attenipti and 
“ what you can maintain; and tp reflect; not how' 
Icing Cffisar lived, but how short a time he reigh- 
“ ed: we pray the Gods, that your counsels may 
** be salutary, both to the Republic and to yourself; 
if hot, wish, at leasts that they may hurt you as 
as little as may consist with the. safety and dignity 
** of the Repuhlic*.” 

Octavius perceived, by this- time, that there was 
nothing to be done for him in the city against a con- 
sul, armed with supreme power, both civil aiid mi- 
litary; and was so iar provoked by the ill usage 
which he had received, that, in order to obtain, by 
stratagem, what he could not gain' -by force, he 
formed a design against Antony’s life, and actually 
provided certain slaves to assassinate him, who were 
discovered and seized' with their poignards in Anto- 
ny’s house, as they were watching an opportunity to 
execute their plot. The story was supposed, by 
many, to be forged by Antony, to justify his treatmeht- 
of Octavius, and his depriving him of the estate of 
his uncle : but all men of sense, as Gicero -says, 
both believed and applauded it : and the greatest 
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•part of the old writers treat it as an undoubted 
fact^,. 

They, were both of them equally suspected by 
the senate, but Antony more immediately dreaded, 
on the account of his superior power, and supposed 
credit with tlic soldiers, whom he had served with, 
through all the late wars, and, on several occasions, 
commanded.. Here his chief strength lay ; and, to 
ingratiate himself the more with them, he began to 
declare himself more and more openly every day 
against the conspirators ; threatening them in Iiis 
edicts, and discovering a resolution to revenge the 
death of Gaisar .; to whom he erected a statue in 
the rostra, and inscribed it, To the most worthy 
parent of his country. Cicero, speaking of this, 
in a letter to Cassius, says, Yojjr friend Antony 
“ grows every day more furious, as you see from 
*• the inscription of his statue ; by which he makes 
“ you, not only murderers, but parricides. But 
“ why do I say you, and not rather us r for the 
madman alTirms me to be the author of your no- 
“ ble act. I .wish that I hod been, for, if I had, 
“ he would not have been so troublesome to us as 
** at this timef. 


• Dequo multUudini fictnra ab Antanto 'crimen videtur, ut in, 
pecuniatn adolescentis' impetum facercl. Prudentes autein & bunt 
viri & credunt factum & probanL [Ep. F*™- 12. 23.] Itisidiis *1. 
'Antoiiii Consuiis latus pcticraL [Suu. de Clem. 1. 1. u.] 
Bortantibus itaque nonnullis perciissnres ei suboriiavit. Hac fraude 
deprebensa, &c. Sueton. August, x. Piut. in Anton. 

-f Auget tuus amicus furorem indies, prinium in statua, quain po- 
suit in roslris, inscripsit, pakenti optime merito. L'l non luo- 
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. Octavius was hot less active in soliciting his 'un<^ 
cle's soldiers, ' sparing neither pains nor money that 
could tempt them to his’ service ; and, .by outbidr 
ding Antony, in ail his offers and bribes to them', 
met with greater success. than was expected, spas 
to draw together, in .a short time, a firm and regu- 
lar army of veterans, completely furnished with all 
necessaries for present service! But as lie had no 
public character to justify this conduct, which,' in 
regular times, would < have 'been deemed treasona- 
ble, so he paid the greater court to the Republican 
chiefs, in hopes to get his proceedings- authorized 
by the senate; and,' by the influence of his troops, 
lirocure the command of the war to himself: he 
now, therefore, was continually pressing Cicero, 
by letters and friends, t'0‘ come to Rome; and sup- 
port-him,' with-liis authority,* against their common' 
enemy, Antony; promising to govern himselt^ in 
every step, by his advice, ■ ^ 

' ‘ ]E|ut Cicero could = not yet be persuaded to enter 
into his -affairs : he suspected his youth and w'ant of 
experience', and that he had not strength, enough 
to deal with Antony : and, above all, that he had 
no good disposition' towards the conspirators : he 
thought it impossible that he should ever be a friend 
to them, an,d was persuaded rather, .that, if ever 


do sicariii.sedjam etiam parricidee jadiceminl. ; Quid dicojiidicc- 
niini ? judicenuir potius.' Vestri enim-pulcherrimi fact! ille fu- 
riosus me principem dicitfuissc. ' Utinaiii quidaoi fuissem, moles* 
tus non esset. Ep. Fam. IS. ;3. . . .■ i . 
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he got the upper hand, liis uncle’s ads would be 
more violently enforced, and his death more cruelly 
revenged, than by Antony himself Tliese consi- 
derations withheld him from an union with him, till 
the exigencies of the llcpublic made it absolutely 
necessary; nor did he consent at last, without mak- 
ing it . an express condition, that Octavius should 
employ all his forces in defence of the common li- 
berty, and particularly of Brutus and his accom- 
plices, where his chief care and caution still was, 
to arm him only with a power sufficient to oppress 
Antony, yet so checked and limited, that he should 
not be able to oppress the Republic. 

This is evident from many of his epistles to Atli- 
cus : “ I had a letter,” says he, " from Octavlanus, 
on the first of November : his designs arc great : 
be has drawn bver ail the veterans of Casilinum 
** and Calatia^ and no wonder; — he gives sixteen 
** pounds a man. He proposes to make the tour 
** -of the other colonies ; his view plainly is, to have 

* the command of the war against Antony ^ so that 
“ we shall be in arms in a few daj's. But which 
** of them shall we follow? Consider his name 5 
“ his age : he begs to have .a private conference 
“ with, me at. Gapua or near it: it is childish to 
**, imagine ;that it' • could be private : I..gave him to 

• ■* Valde'tibi as^entior, si .rnuUdin possit .Octavlanus, multo fir- 
mias.acta Tyranni .comprobatum iri, quani in Telluris, -atqoe 
id contra -Bcutom fore— sed in istoJuvene quanquam animi sali^ 
aacloritatis parum est. Ad Alt. 16. 14. 
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.'** undprstand^ that it. was. neither .B<3cessary nor, 

. *5 - practicable. . He. ^nt to .me one Cacioa of Vo- 
. latere, ; ho brought .word, that Antony was 
coining towards, the icity, with the legipn of the ^ 
. . “ Alaudffi*: . that he raised contributions from all 
**■. the great towns, and marched with colors display- 
ed.:-. he asked ray advice, whether he should ad- 
vance before him to Rome, with three thousand 
I .^‘.veterans, or keep the post of; Capua, an.d oppose 
.ff . his progress there, or go to the three Macedonian 
.V ■ ; ,who were marching along the upper coast, 

r * .and aren as lie. hopes, in his interest: — ^they would- 
, Jipt take Antpny.’s money,, as this. Cascina says, 

■ ..*5. but, even .effronted and left him, while he was 
v;** . speaking to them.. ; In short, he offers himself for 
*Vour leader, .and thii|ks.tha.t we ought to - support 
,f* him. I advised him -to march to Rome i for he 
.“ seems, likely to have « the meaner people on his 
side, .and,, if he makes good what he promises, ' 
the' better sort too. ,0 Brutus, where art thou? 

‘ '.What an opportunity dost thou lose ? I did . not 


. .* This legion of the Alacdpe wts first raised by J. Caesar and 
■composeclof the natives of Gaul, armed and disciplined after the 
Roipan maijner, to which he gave the freedom of Rome. He called 
It by a Gallic.name, Aland®, which signified a kind of larTc, or little 
bird, with a tuft or crest rising iipoii its head, in imitation of which' 
this legion wore a-crest of feathers on the helmet, from which oril 
gin the word was adopted into the Latin tongue. Antony, out of 
• .-compliment to these troops, ,a.nd to assure himself of <heir fidelity 
had lau-ly made a judiciary law, by which ke erocted a third cla'ss 
of judges, to be drawn from the officers of this legion,- and added 
■to the other twp of the senators and knights; for which Cicero’- of- 

G 4 
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“ indeed, foresee this, yet thought that something 
“ like it would happen. Give . me your advice : 
“ shall I come away to Rome, stay where I am, 
“ or retire to Arpinuni ? where I shall be the safest. 

_ t 

I had rather be at Rome, lest, if any thing 
“ should be done, I should be wanted : Resolve, 
“ therefore, for me : 1 never was in greater per- 
** plexity^/' 

Again : — ** I had two letters, the same day, from 
** Octavius : he presses me to come immediately 
to Rome ; is resolved, he says, to do nothing 
“ without the senate; — I tell him, that there can 
** be no senate till the first of January, which I 
** take to be true : he adds, also, nor "without my 
** advice. — In a word, he urges; — I hang back: I 
“ cannot trust his age ; do not know his real in- 
“ tendons; will do nothing without Pansa; am 
" afraidthat Antony may- prove too strong for him, 
“ and unwilling to stir from the sea, yet would riot 
have any thing vigorous done without me. Varro 
“ does not like the conduct of the boy, — ^but I do. 
“ He has firm troops, and may join with -D. Bru- 
“ tus: what he does, he does openly ; musters bis 
“ soldiers at Capua ; pays them. We shall have 
“ a war, I see, inslantlyf.” 

Again : “ I have letters every day from Octa- 

vianus, to undertake his affairs; to come to him 


* AdAtt. 16 . 8 . 


i' Ib, 0. 
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at Capua; to save the .state a second tirne :.lie re* 
“ solves to come directly to Rome. . 


“ Urg’d to the. fight, ’tis shameful to refuse, . 

“ Whilst fear yet .prompts the sa-fer part to choose. 



Horn. Hi. 91. 

I ■ • ■ • 


^ “ He has hitherto acted, and acts still, with vigor, 
** and vpiU come to Rome with a great force.. Yet 
'“‘ he is but a boy : he thinks the senate may be 
“* called immediately : but who will come ? — or, if 
'“they do,; who, in this uncertainty of affairs, will 
•“ declare against Antony ? — ^he will be a good 
■“ guard to us on the first of January ; or, it may 

come?, , perhaps, to blows, before. The great 
“ towns favor the boy strangely : they flock to' him 
“ from all parts, and exhort him to proceed : coiild 
“ you . ever have thought it*?” There are many 
other pass.ages of the same kind, expressing ’ a dif- 
fidence of Octavius, and inclination to sit .still, and 
let them fight it out between themselves ; till the 
exigency of affairs made their union at last mutually 
necessary to each other. 

In the hurry' of all these politics, he. was prose- 
cuting his studies still, vvith his usual application, 
and, besides the second Philippic, already mention^* 
ed, now flhished his book of Offices, or the I^uties 
of Man, for' the use of his sdnf; a work admired 


*AdAtt. II.- :flb. - 
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by all succeeding ages, as the roost, perfect system 
of Heathen morality, and. the .noblest effort and 
specimen of whut mere reason could do, towards 
guiding man through life with innocence and happi- 
ness. He now also drew up, as it is thought, his 
Stoical Paradoxes, or an illustration of the peculiar 
doctrines of that sect, from the examples and cha-. 
racters of their own counliymen, which he addressed 
to Brutus. 

Antony left Rome about the end of September, 
in order to meet, and, engage to his service, four 
legions from Macedonia, which had been sent thi- 
ther hy Ciesar, on their way towards Parthia, and 
were now, by bis orders, returning to Italy,. He 
thought himself sure of. them, and by their help to 
be master of the city: but, on his arrival at Brun- 
disium on the eighth of October, three of the le- ' 
gious, to bis great surprise, rejected all his offers, 
and refused to follow him. Tliis affront so enraged 
him, that, calling together all the centurions, whom . 
he suspected to be the authors of their disaffection, 
he ordered them to be massacred in his own lodg- 
ings, to the number of three hundred, while he 
and his wife Fulvia stood calmly looking on, to sa- 
tiate their cruel revenge by the blood of these brave 
men: after which, he marched back towards Rome, 
by'theAppian Road, at the head of the single legion 
'which submitted to* him, whilst., the other three . 
took their rout along the Adriatic coast, without 
declaring yet for any side*. ■ ' 

* Ad d, vii. Id. Octob. Brandislain erat profecius, Aatonius, ob- 
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.'-..He returned full of rage,, .both against Octavius 
and the republicans,, and determined to make what 
use .he could of .the remainder of his consulship, 
jn wresting the provinces and military commands 
out of . the, hands of his enemies, and distributing 
them to his, friends. He ^mblished, at the sams 
time, several fierce and threatening edicts, .in which 
he gave Octavius the name of. Spartacus ; reproach- 
ed him with • the ignobleness of his birth ; chargee 
Cicero vyith being the author of all his - counsels; 
abused young Quintus as a perfidious wretch, who 
had offered to kill both his father and uncle ; for- 
bade three of the tribunes, on pain of death, ,to ap- 
peai’in the Senate,' Q. Cassius, .the brother of the 
conspiritor, Carfulenus, ' and Can.utius* Jn this 
.humor, he summoned, the senate on .the twenty- 
fourth of Qctpber, with severe threats to those who 
shb, uld absent themselves ; -.yet‘ he himself neglected 
to come, and adjourned it, by edict, to the twenty- 

viairf iegionlbus' Macedonicis iiii,' quas sibi co'nciliare pccunia cogi- 
tabat, easque ad Urbem adducere. Ep. Fam. 12. 23. • 

Quippe qui in liqspiiis te'etis Brundisii fortissimos viros, cives op- 
tiinos, jiigula'ri jusseril: quorum ante pedes ejus moriehtium san- 
guine os uxeris-respersum esse constabat. Philip. 3. 2. 

Cum ejus proinissis icgioiies fdrtissima&'reclaniassent, -domiim ad 
se venire jussit Centuriones, qiios bene de Repub'. sentire cognove- 
rat, leosque ante pedes siios, uxorisque<sute, quam secum gravis lin- 
.peralor ad exercitum duxerat, jugulari coegit. -Philip. 5. S. 

* Prinium in Cmsarc.in .ut inalcdicta congessil — ignbbilitatem 
.objicil C. Cssaris -filio.— [.Philip. -3, 6.] Quem .iii edictis Sparta- 
ciim appellat. [Ih. S.] Q. Ciceronein, fratris mei iiI.ium.coiiipenat 
ediclo — ausus est scrihere, •hunc-de.Patris &Fairui parricidio cu- 
■gitasse. [Ib. 7-] Quid ..autein attinuerit, Q. Cassio — mortemde- 
jiuiiciare si.in .Senatum venisset. 'D..Carfuienum — e Senatn vi & 
inorlis minis expellcrc: Tib. Camitium — non templo solum, sed 
adilu prohiber.e. CapitoJii. Ib.d. 
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eighth : but while all people were in expectation of 
some extraordinary decrees from him, and of one 
particularly, which he had prepared, to declarcyoung 
Caesar a public enethy*', he happened to receive 
the news that twodf the legions from Brundisium, 
the fourth, and that which was called the martial, 
had actually declared for Octavius, and posted 
themselves at Alba, in the neighbourhood of Komef. 
This shocked him so much, that instead of prosecut- 
ing Avhat he had projected, he only huddled over, 
what nobody opposed, a decree of a supplication 
toLepidus: and the same evening, after be had 
distributed to his friends, by a pretended allotment^ 
the several provinces of the empire, which few or 
none of them durst accept, from so precarious a title, 
he changed the habit of the consul for that of the 
general, and left the city with precipitation, to put 
himself at the head of his army, and possess him- 
self; by force, of Cisalpine Gaul, assigned to Iiim 
by a pretended law of the people against the will of 
the senatej. 

On the news of his retreat, Cicero presently 
quitted his books and the country, and set out to- . 


* Cum Senatum vocasset, adhibuissetquc Consularem, qui sna- 
sententia C> Cmsarem hoslcm judicaret.-— Philip. 5. 9. App. 55S. 

Postca vero quam Legio Martia ducem prmslanllssimum vidit, 
nihil cgit aliud, nisi utaliquandoliberi.cssemus: quam cstimitata 
quarta Legio. Philip. 5. 8. 

Atquc ea Legio consedit Albs, &c. Philip. 3. 3, 

1 Fugere fcslinans S. C. de suppiicatione per discessionem fccit-^ 
prmclara tamen S. Cla. eo ipso die vespertina, provincianim reli- / 
giosasortitio— L.Lentiilu3& P.Naso— nullamse liabereprovinciaro, 
Kttllain Antonii sortUionem fuisse judfcarunl. Philip. 3. 9. x. 
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wards Rome: he. seemed to be called by the voice 
of the Republic to take the reins once more into his 
hands. The. field was now open to him : there was- 
not a consul, and scarce a single prsetor in the city; 
nor any troops from which he could apprehend dan- 
ger. He arrived on the ninth of December, and 
immediately conferred with Pansa, for Hirtius.lay 
very ill, about th^i measures proper to be taken 
on their approaching entrance into the consul- 
ship. 

Before his leaving the country, Oppius had been 
with him, to press him again toundertake the affairs 
of. Qctayius,. and the protection of his troops; but 
bis answer was, that he could not consent to it, un- 
less he . were fii-st assured that Octavius would not 
only be no enemy, but even a friend to Brutus : that 
he could be of no service to Octavius till the first of 
January, and there would be an opportunity before 
that time of trying Octavius’s disposition in the case 
of Casca, who had been named by Caesar to the tribu- 
nate, and was to enter upon it on the tenth of Decem- 
ber:. for,, ifi Octavius did not oppose or disturb his 
admission, that would be a proof of his good in- 
tentions*. Oppius undertook for all this, on the 


certissitijutn esse video dlscrimen Cascse nostri 
Tribuuatum; dequoqufdem ipso dixiOppio, cum me faortaretur, 
at adqlescentemque toramque causam, manumque retcranorura 
compiecterer, me nuilo modo facere posse, ni mihi exploratum es-' 
set, eumnon modo non inimicum tyrannoct'ojus, veruui etiam ami- 
cum fore; cum ille diceret, ita futorom; Quid igitur festinamus ? 
Ilhemmroea opera ante Kal. Jan. nihil opus est. Nos 

perspiciemus in Casca. 

Mihj valdeassensus Mt.— AdAlt, le. 15 . ' 
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part of Octavius, and Octavius, himself confirmed 
it, and suflcrcd Casca, who gave the first blow to 
Cffisar, to enter quietly into liis office. 

The nevv tribunes, in the mean time, in the ab- 
scpcc of the superior magistrates, called a meeting of 
the senate on the ninctccnil) : Cicero had resolved 
not to appear there any more, till he should be sup* 
ported by the now consuls ; but happening to re- 
ceive, the day before, the edict of D. Brutus, by 
which lie prohibited Antony tlic entrance of his 
province, and declared that he would defend it 
against him by force, and preserve it in its duty to 
the senate, he tliought it necessary, for the public 
service, and the present encouragement of Brutus, 
to procure, as soon as possible, some public decla- 
ration in bis favor : he went, therefore, to the senate 
\'ery early, which, being observed by the other seiiai 
tors, presently drew together a full house, in ex- 
pectation of bearing his sentiments in so nice and 
critical a situation of public affaii’s^: 

He saiv the war actually commenced in the very 
bowels of Italy, on the success of which depended 
llie fate of Rome : that Gaul would certainly be , 


* Cum Tribuni plefa. cdixis«ent, Scnalus adcsset a. d. IS Kal. 
Jan. haberentque in animo dc pnesidio Con$uicnt dcsignatorum re- 
ferre, quanquain statucram in Senatum ante Kal. Jan- non venire: 
lainen-cum eo ipso die edicturo Inum prnposituni csset, nefas 
dnxi, aulita haberi Senatum, iit detuis'divinis in Rcinp. rncrilissi- 
lpretur,quod factum esset, nisi ego venissein, aut cliam si quid dc 
te non honorificc diceretur,' me non adessc. Jtaque in Senatiim ve- 
ni mane. Quod cum esset aniinadversan'}, frcqucnlissinH Sena- 
tores convvoeruni. Ep. Fam. xi, 6 . * ' 
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lost^ afid'.wiiti it, prob'ablyi the Republic; if 
tus was hot supported against the superior force of 
Antony : 'iliat there Was no way of doing it so ready 
and effectual, as by eiiiploying Octavius ' and his 
troops: and though thp entrusting, him with-' that 
commission would throw a dangerous power ihtoi 
his hands; yet it would be controlled by the equal ' 
power and superior authority of the ’ two- 'consuls^ 
who Were to be joined with him in the same com- 
mand. 


The senate being assembled, the- tribunes ac- 
quainted . them, that the business of that meeting 
was, to provide a guard. for the security of the 
new consuls, and the protection of the seriate, in 
the freedom of their debates ; but that they gave 
'a liberty withal of taking the whole state or the 
Republic into consideration.' Upon this Gicero 
opened the' debate, and represented to them the 
danger of their present condition, and the necessi- 
ty of speedy and resolute councils against an enemy, 
who lost no 'time in attempting their ruin, ' That 
they had been' ruined, indeed, before, had.it not 
been for the courage and virtue of young Cassar, 
who, contrary to all expectation, and without being 
even desired to do, what no man thought possible 
for him to do, had, by his private authority and ex- 
pence, raised a strong army of veterans, and baffled 
the designs of Antony: that if Antony had succeeded 
at Brundisium, and prevailed with the legions to fol- 
low him, he would have-filled the city, at his return, 


t 
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with blood and slaughter:- that it was their part to 
authorise and confirm what Caesar had done ; and to 
empower him to do more, by employing his troops 
in the farther service of the stale ; and to make a 
special provision also for the two legions, which had 
declared for him against Antony*. As to D. Brutus, 
who had promised, by edict, to jireserve Gaul in the 
obedience of the senate, that he was a citizen bom 
for the good of the Republic; the imitator of his 
ancestors; nay, had even exceeded their merit; 
for the first Brutus expelled a proud king ; he a 
fellow subject, far more proud and profligate; that 
Tarquin, at the time of his expulsion, was actually 
making war for the people of Rome ; but Antony, 
bn the contrary, had actually begun a war against 
diem. That it was necessary, therefore, to confirm 
by public authoriiy,what Brutus bad done by private, 
in preserving the province of Gaul, the flower of 
Italy, and the bulwark of the empire — f. Then, 
after largely inveighing a^inst Anlouy*s character, 
and enumerating particularly all his cruelties and 
^^olences, he exhorts them, in a pathetic manner, 
to act with courage in defence of the Republic, or 
die bravely in the attempt: that now was the- time 
either to reover their libertv, or to live for ever 
slaves : that if the fatal day was come, and Rome 
was destined to perish, it irould be a shame for 
them, the governors of the world, not to fall with 


* Philip. 3. J, 2, 3. 


Ib. 4. 3. 
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as much . courage as • gladiators were, used to do, 
and die with dignity, rather than live with disgrace. 
He puts them in mind of the many advantages,- 
. which they- had- towards encouraging their hopes 
and resolution; the body of the’ people, alert aod 
eager in the-. cause 5 young C^sar in the guard-, of 
the city; Brutus of Gaul ; two consuls of the great- 
est prudence, virtue, concord between themselves ; , 
who had been meditating nothing else, for many 
months past, but the public tranquillity : to all which 
he promises his own attention and vigilance, both^ 
day- and night, for their safety*. On. the whole, 
therefore, he gives his vote and opinion, that the 
new consuls, C. Pansa and A. Hirtius, should take 
care that, the senate may meet with security, on the 
first of January : that D. Brutus, emperor and con-* 
sul elect, had merited greatly- of the Republic, -by 
defending the authority" and liberty of the senate 
and people of Rome : that his army, the towns and 
colonies- of his province should be publicly thanked 
and praised for theic fidelity to him : that it should 
- be declared to be of the last consequence to the 
Republic,, that D. Brutus and L. Plancus, (who 
commanded the farther Gaul) emperor and consul 
elect, as well as all others, who had the command 
of provinces, should keep them in their duty to the ■ 
senate, till successors were appointed by the senate : 
and since, by the pains, virtue, and conduct of 
3'oung Csssar, and the assistance of the veteran sol- 

*'Ib, 14, &:c. 
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diers, who followed him, tlic. Republic had been 
delivered, and was still defended from the greatest 
dangers ; and since the martial and fourth legions, 
•under* that excellent citizen and quasstor Egnatu- 
Icius, had voluntarily declared for the authority of 
the senate, and the liberty of the people, that the 
senate should take special care that due honors and 
thanks be paid to them for their eminent services; 
and, that the new consuls, on their entrance into 
office, should make it their first business to see all 
this executed in proper form: to all which the 
House unanimously agreed, and ordered a decree 
to be drawn conformably to his opinion. 

From the senate he passed directly to the forum, 
and, in a speech to the people, gave an account 
of what had passed : he begins, by signifying his 
joy to* see so great a concourse about him, greater 
than he had ever remembered, a sure omen of their 
good inclinations, and an encouragement both to 
his endeavors and his hopes of recovering the Re- 
public. Then he repeats, with some variation, 
what he had delivered in the senate, of the praises 
of Cmsar and Brutus, and the wicked designs of 
Antony: that the race of the Brutuses was given 
to them by the special providence of the Gods, for 
the perpetual defenders and deliverers of the Re- 
public®: that, by wbat the senate had decreed, 
they had, in fact, though not in express words, 
declared Antony a public enemy : that they must 


« Philip. 4. 3. 
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consider him, therefore, as such^ and no longer as 

consul : that' they had. to deal with an enemy, with 

whom no terms of . peace could be made 5 who 

thirsted not so much after their liberty as their 

% * 

blood : to whom^ no sport was so agreeable, as to 
See citizens butchered before his eyes-^That the 
Gods, how^ever, by portents and prodigies, seemed 

I 

to foretel his speedy downial, .since such a consent 
and union of all ranks against him could never hav6 
been effected, but by a divine influence*,”" &c. 

- These speeches, which, stand the third and fourth, 
in the order of his PhilippicSj .were extremely well 
received both by the senate and people : speaking 
afterwards of the latter, of them to the .same people, 
he says, 'Mfthat day had put an end to my life, 
I had reaped sufficient fruit from it, when yOu 
. “ all, with one mind and voice, cried out, that X 
' " had twice saved the Republicf.*’ As he had now 
broken all measures with Antony, beyond the pos- 
sibility of a reconciliation, so he published, pro- 
bably, about this time, his second Philippic, which 
had hitherto been communicated only to a few 
friends, whose approbation it had received. 

The short remainder of this turbulent year was 
spent in preparing arms and troops for the guard ' 
of the new consuls, and the defence of the state ; 

• % 

* ib. 4. &c. 

"t Quo quidem tempore, etiam si Ule dies vitae finem mihi alla- 
turus esset, satis magnum ceperam fmctum, cijm vos univcrsi una 
mente ac voce iterum a me conservatam esse Kemp, conclamastis. 
PJiilip. 6. 1. 
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and the new levies were carried on with the greater 
diligence, for the certain nows that was brought 
to Rome, that Antony was actually besieging Mo- 
dena, into which Brutus, unable to oppose him in 
field, had thrown himself, with all his forces, as 
the strongest town of his province, and the best 
provided to sustain a siege. Young Cmsar, in the 
mean while, without expecting the orders of the 
senate, but with the advice of Cicero, by which 
lie now governed himself in every step, marched 
out of Rome, at the head of his troops, and fol- 
lowed Antony into the province, in order to observe 
his motions, and take all occasions of distressing 
him; as well as to encourage Brutus to defend 
himself with vigor, till tlic consuls could bring up 
' the grand army, which they were preparing for his 
relief. 


. \ 
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On tlire opening of the year, the city was in great 
expectation, tb see what measures their new con- 
suls would pursue: they had been at school, as it 
were, all the summer to Cicero, forming the plan 
of their administration, and taking their lessons of 
government from him, and seem to have beeii 
brought entirely into his general yiew, of establish- 
ing the peace and liberty of the Republic, on the 
foundation of an amnesty. But their great oUiga- 
tiofis to C8Q.sar, and long engagements with that • 
party,, to which they owed all their fortunes, had ' 
left some scruples in them, which gave a check to 
their zeal, and disposed them to act with more 
moderation against old friends, than the condition 
of the times would allow ; and, before the experi- > 
ment of arms, to try the gentler method of a treaty. 
With these sentiments, as soon as they were inau- 
gurated, they entered into a deliberation with the 
senate, on the present state of the Republic, in 
order to perfect what had been resolved upon at • 
their last meeting, and to contrive some farther 
means for the security of the public tranquillity. 
They both spoke with great spirit and firmness, 
offering themselves as leaders, in asserting the 
liberty of their country, and eishorting the assembly 

H 3 • 
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to courage and rcsolulion in the defence of so good 
a cause* : and when they had done, they called 
upon Q. Fufius Calenus, to deliver his sentiments 
the 6rst. He had been consul four years before, 
by Cmsar’s nomination, and was fathcr-indaw to 
Pansa, which, by custom, was a sufficient ground 
for paying liim that compliment : Ciceros opinion 
was already well known : he was for the shortest 
and readiest way of coming at their end, by declar- 
ing Antony a public enemy, and, without loss of 
time, acting against him by open force: but this 
was not relished by the consuls, who called, there- 
fore, upon Calenus, to speak first, that, as he was 
a fast fnend to Antony, and sure to be on the 
moderate side, he might instil some sentiments of 
that sort into the senate, before Cicero bad made a 
contrary impression. Calcnus^s opinion, therefore, 
was, that before they proceeded to acts of hostility, 
they should send an embassy to Antonj^ to admo- ' 
nisb him to desist from bis attempt upon Gaul, and. 
submit to the authority of the senate: Piso and 
several others were of the same mind, alledging it 
to be unjust and cruel to condemn a man, till they 
had first heard what he had to say for himself. 

But Cicero opposed this motion with great 
warmth, not- only as vain and foolish, but dange- 
rous and pernicious : he declared it disbonoi-able 

^ Ut oralio Cbr.sulum animum roeum erexit, spemque aSnht 
non modo salutis eoasenrands?, verum ctiara digniutis prisun* 
receperands. Philip. 5. I* 
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lo treat with any one, who was in arms against his 
country, until he laid thdin d6wn> and sued for' 
peace; in. which case no man would be more mo- ' 
derate or equitable than himself; that they had in 
effect proclaimed him an enemy already, and had . 
nothing left but, to confirm it by a decree, when 
he was besieging one of the great towns of Italy, 
a colony of Rome, and in it their consul elect, and 
general, Brutus; he observed from what motives 
those other opinions proceeded^ from particular 
friendships, relations, private obligations, but that 
a regard- to their country was superior to them all : 
that the real point before them was, whether An- 
tony should be sufiered to oppress the Republic; 
to mark out whom he pleased to destruction ; to 
plunder the city, and enslave the- citizens — .That 
this was his sole view, he shewed from a long de- 
tail, not only of his acts, but of his express decla- 
rations : — for he had said, in the temple of Castor, 
•in the hearing of the people, that whenever it came 
to blows, no man should remain alive, who did not 
conquer; — ^and in another speech, that when he 
was out of his consulship, he would keep an army 
..still about the cjty, and enter it whenever he thought, 
fit : that in a letter, which^Cicero himself had seen, 
to one of his friends, he bade him to mark out for 
'himsc-lf what estate he w’ould have, and whatever it 
5was, he should certainly have itf: that, to talk of 

• Philip, 5, 1, 2, 3. 
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sending embassadors to such an one, was to betray 
their, ignorance of the constitution of llic Republic, 
the majesty of the Homan people, and the disci- 
pline of their ancestors—^ : that whatever was the 
purpose of their message, it would signify nothing: 
if to beg him to be quiet, ho would despise it; if 
to command hiin, would not obey it: — that, with- 
out any possible good, it would be a certain da- 
mage ; would necessarily create delay and obstruc- 
tion to the operations of tlie w'ar : check the zeal of 
the army ; damp llic spirits of the people ; whom 
tliey now saw so brisk and eager in the cause : — 
that the greatest revolutions of allairs were effected 
often by trifling incidents ; and, above all, in civil 
wars, which were generally governed by popular 
rumor : that how vigorous soever their instructions 
were to the embassadors, that they would be little 
regarded : the very name of an embassy implied a 
diflidGncc and fear, which wms suflicient to cool th 
ardor of their friendst • they might order him to 
retire from Modena ; . to quit the province" of Gaul ; 
but this was not to be obtained by words, but ex- 
torted by arms j — that while the embassadors were 
going and coining, people would be in doubt and 
suspense about the success of their negociation ; 
and, under the expectation of a doubtful war, 
what progress could they hope to make in their 
levies .^^-rr-lhat his opinion, therefore. Was to make 
!J 0 farther mention of an embassy, but to enter 

4 
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instantly into action: that there should- be a cessa- 
tion of all civil business; public tumult proclaimed ; 
the shops shut up ; and that, instead of their usual 
gown, they should all put on the sagum, or habit 
of war : and that levies of soldiers should- be ma' d 
in -Rome, and through Italy,, without any exception, 
of privilege or dismission from service ; — that the 
very fame of this vigor would irestrain' the madness 
of Antony, and. let the world see that the case was 
not, as he pretended, a sttuggle only of contending 
parties; .but a real war against the commonwealth: 
— that the whole Republic should be eommitted to 
the consuls, to take care that it received ho detri- 
nieht*^ — -that pardon should be offered to those of 
Antony’s army, who should return 'to their duty be- 
fore the first of February-^-= — that if they did not 
come to this resolution now, they would be forced 
to doit afterwards, when it would be too late, per- 
haps, or less effectual*. • 

This was the sum of what he advised.as to their 
conduct towards Antony: he next proceeded to the 
•other subject of iheif debate ; the honors which 
were ordered to be decreed at their last, meeting, 
and began with D. Brutus, as consul elect; in 
■favor of whom, besides many high expressions of 

praise, he proposed a decree to this effect 

Whereas D. Brutus, emperor, consul elect, now 
holds the province of Gaul in the. pouW of the 
enate, and people of Rome ; and,' by the cheerful 


* PhiUp. 10. 12, 
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ass'K^lancc of Ihc towns and colonics of his province, 
has drawn together a great army in n short' time; 
that he has done all this Jighlly and regularly, and 
for the service of the state ; and that it is the sense, 
therefore, of the senate and [leopic, that the lie- 
public has iiecn relieved, in a most di^icult con- 
juncture, by the. pains, counsel, virtue of IX Bru- 
tus, emperor, consul elect, and by the incredible 
zeal and concurrence of the province of GauL- 
He moved also for an extraordinary honor to M, 
Lepidus, who had no pretension to it, indeed, 
from past services, but, being now at the head of 
the best army in the empire, was in condition to 
do the most good or ill to them of any man. This 
was the ground of the compliment ; for, his faith 
being suspected, and his union with Antony 
di’eadcd, Cicero, hoped, by this testimony of their 
confidence, to coniinn him in the interests of the 
senate : but he seems to be hard put to it, for 
pretext of merit to ground his decree upon : he 
takes- notice, that Lepidus was always moderate in 
power, and a friend to liberty; that he gave a sig» 
nal proof it, when Antony offered the diadem to 
Cffisar; for, by turning away his face, he publicly . 
testified his aversion to slavery, and that his com- 
pliance Avitb the limes was through necessity, not 
choice — that, since Cesar’s death, he had prac- 
tised*, the same moderation; and when a bloody 
ivar was revived in Spain, chose to put an end to 
it, by the methods of prudence and humanity. 
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rather than :by arms and the sword^ and consented ; ■ 
to the restoration of S. Pompey*; for. which reason . 
he proposed the following decree :-^= — ;-Whereas. the 
Republic has often been well and happily adminis- 
tered by M. Eepidus, the chief priest,’ and the peor- ' 

, pie of Rome have always found him to be an enemy. 

. to kingly government ; and whereas, by li*s endear* 
vors, virtue, wisdom, ; and his singular cjemency. , 
and mildness, a most dreadful civil' war is extinr- • 
guished; and S. Porapey' the great, the son of 
Cnaeus, out of respect to the authority of the. scr 
^ nate, has quitted his arms, and is restored -to the 
city ; that the senate and people, out of regard to 
the many and signal services of M. Lepidus, era- 
‘ peror, and chief priest, place great hopes of their 
peace,- concord, liberty, in his virtue, . authority, 
felicity; and, from a grateful sense of his merits, 
decree, that a gilt equestrian statue shall be erected . 
to ’him, by their order, in the rostra, or any other 
part of the forum which he shall choosef. — He 
pomes next to young Caesar, and,, after enlarging 
on his praises, proposes, that they should grant 
him a proper commission and command over his 
troops, without which he could .be of no use to 
them, and that he should have the rank and all the 
rights of a propraetor, not only for the sake of his 
dignity, but the necessary management of their 
affairs, and the administration of the war: and then' 


• Ib. 34 .. 
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offers the form of a decree.- ^^Vhereas C. Cajsar, 

the son of Caius, priest, proprajtor, has, in the 
■ utmost distress of the Republic, excited and enlisted 
veteran troops, to defend the liberty of the Roman 
people; and whereas the martial and fourth legions, 
under the leading and authority of C. Csesar, have 
defended, and now defend the Republic, and the 
liberty of the Roman people ; and whereas C, C®- 
sar is gone, at ilic head of his army, to protect the 
province of Gaul ; lias drawn together a body of 
horse, archers, elephants, under his otvn and the 
people’s power ; and, in the most dangerous crisis ’ 
of the Republic, has supported the safety and dig- 
nity of the Roman people; for these reasons,. the 
senate decrees, tliat C. Cmsar, the son of Caius, 
priest, propraetor, be henceforward a senator, and 
vote in tlic rank and place of a jirwtor ; and that, 
in soliciting for any future magistracy, the same 
regard be bad to him, as would have been had by 
law, if he had been qumstor the year before*. As 
to those who thought these honors too great for so 
young a. man, and apprehended danger from his 
abuse of them, lie declares their apprehensions to 
be the effect of envy, rather than fear, since the 
nature of things was such, that he, who had once 
got a taste of true glory, and found himself univer- 
saliv dear to the senate and people, could never 
think any other acquisition equal to it: be wishes 
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that j. Caesar had taken the -same course, ' wlieh • 
young, of endearing himself to the ‘senate and ho- 
nest men ; but, by neglecting that, he spent Urn 
. force of his great genius in acquiring a, vain popu- 
larity, and,; having no regard to the senate, and the . 
better sorl^ opened himself a way to power, which . 

the virtue of a- free people could not bear: that 

there, was nothing of this kind to be feared^ from 
the son, nor, after the proof of such admirable pru- 
dence in a boy,, any ground to, imagine that his 
riper age would be less prudent:— for what greater 
folly could there he, than to prefer an useless : 
power, an invidious greatness, the lust of reigning, 
always slippery and tottering, to true, weighty, so- 

■ lid glory ? — If they suspected him as an enemy to 
some of their best and most valued citizens, they 
might lay aside those fears^ he had given up all Hs 
resentments to the l^epublic ; made her the mode- ’ 
ratrix of all his acts , that he knew the most inward 
sentiments of the youth ; would pawn his credit for 
him to the senate and people; would promise, en- 

- g^g^* undertake, that he would always be the same 
that he now was; ;sucb as they should wish and desire 
to see him*. He proceeded also to give a public 

■ testimonial of praise and thanks to L. Egnatuleius, 
for his fidelity to the Republic, in bringing over the 
fourth legion from Antony to Csesar ; and moves, 
that it might be granted to him, for that piece of ser- 
■i^ice, to sue for, and bold any magistracy, three 

«■ PhiUp. 18. 
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years before the legal time*. — Lastl}*, as to the ve- 
teran troops, which liad followed the auihoritv of 
Cffisar and the senate, and especially the martial, 
and fourth legions, he moved, that an exemption 
from service should be decreed to them and their 
children, except in the case of a gallic or domestic 
tumult;' and that the consuls C. Pansa and A. Hip- 
lius, or one of them, should provide lands in Cam- 
pania, or elsewhere, to be divided to them; and 
tliat, as soon as the present war was over, they 
should all be discharged, and punctually receive 
whatever sums of money C, Caesar had promised to 

them when, they first declared for him, 

This was the substance of his speech , in the latter 
part of which, the proposal of honors, the senate 
readily agreed with him : and though those, which 
were decreed to Octavius, seemed so extraordinary 
to Cicero himself, that he thought it proper to make 
an apology for them, yet lliere were others, of the 
lirst rank, who thought them not great enough; 
so that 1 -hilippus added the honor of a statue ; Sen 
Sulpicius and Servilius the privilege of. suing for any 
niagislrac3% still earlier than Cicero had proposedf* 
Hut the assemblv was much divided about the main 
questiou, of sending a deputation to Antony : some 
pf the principal senators were warmly for it 5* and 

* Ifa'. 10. . ... 

Statuam Philippus decrevU, cclcritatem pclHionis prime Ser* 
vius, post majorcjn ctiam SjcrvilUis : nihil turn nimium videbatar. 
Orut. 15. 
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the consuls themsdves favored it, and artfully 
avoided to put it io the vote*; M'hich would other- 
ivise have been carried by'Gicero, v^ho had a dear . 
anajority 011 his side. The debate being held on dll . 
tiigbt, was adjourned to the next morning, and kept 
«p vdth the same warmth for three days succes- 
sively^ while the senate continued all the time in 
Ocero's 'opinion,' and would have passed' a decree ' 
conformable to it, had not Salvius, thedibune, put 
his. negative upon them;]'. This hrmness of Antony's 
friends prevailed, at las^ for an embassy; and 
three (insular' senators were presently nominated 
to it, S. Sulpicius, L.Piso, and L. Philippus: 'but 
thdr , commission was strictly.limited, and drawn 
up by Cicero himself; giving them no power to 
treat with Antony, but to carry to him only the 
^peremptory commands of the senate, to <^iiit the 
siege of Modena, and desist from all hostilities in .* 
Caul: they had instructions, likewise, after the 
delivery of their message, to speak witii D. Brutus' 
in Modena, and signify to him and his army, that 
the senate and the people had a grateful sense of 
their services, which would one ^day be a great 
honor to thfe'mj. 

^ Has in senlentias racas a! Consulcs discessionem facere toIu- 
assent, omnibus istis lalranibus auctoritate ipsa Senalus jampridem 
‘tie manibas ar maced dissent. Philip. 14. 7. 

t ftaque base Sentenlia per' triduum sic valuit, ut quaraqnant 
discessio facta non est, tamen praeter pauc'os, omnes mihi assensuri 
viderenlur. Philip, d. i. App-p.Si9. 

t Quamquam non est ilia legatio, sed dejiunciatio belli, nisi 
paraerit — miUuntur euim qui Kuncieat, ne oppugnet Consulem 
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The unusual length of these debates greatly raised 
the curiosity of the city, and drew the whole body 
of the people into the forum, to expect; the issue ; 
where, as they had done also not long before, they 
could not forbear calling out upon Cicero, with one 
voice, to come and give them an account of the 
deliberations*. He went therefore, directly from 
the senate into the rostra, produced by Appuleius, 
the tribune, and acquainted them, in a speech, with 
the result of their debates, that tljc senate, ex- 

cepting a few, after they had stood firm for three 
days to his opinion, had given it up at last, with 
less gravity, indeed, than became them, yet not 
meanly or shamefully,, having decreed not so much 
an embassy as a denunciation , of war to Anton}', if 
he did not obey it : which carried, indeed, an ap- 

t 

pcarancc of severity ; and he wished only that it 
had carried no delay— —^that Antony, he ^vas sure, 
would never obey it, nor ever submit to their power, 

who had never been in his own that he would 

do therefore, in that place, what he had been doing 
in the senate ; testify, warn, and declare to them, 
before-hand, that Antony would perform no part of 
what their embassadors were sent to require of him 
that he would still waste the country, besiege 

riesignatum, ne Mutinam obsldoat, ne Provinciam depopiilclur— 
Philip. G. 3. 

Dantur inandata iegatls, ut D. Brulum, militesquc ejus adeant, 
Sec. ib. 3. 

* Quid ego de uniTcrso populo R. dicam? qui 'plcno ac referio 
forobisme una monte alque voce in concicnem voesvit. PliiJip. 

7 . S. 
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Modena, and not suffer the embassadors themselves 
to enter the town, or speak with Brutus~-^“ be-' 
. ** lieve me,” says he, “I know the violence, the 
impudence, the audaciousness of the mantlet 
^ ** ..our embassadors then mtike haste, which Lknow 
they are resolved touio; but do you prepare yotir 
“ military habit; for it is a part also of our decree, 
that, if he does not comply, we must all put on 
** that garb we shall certainly, put'it on: he will 
' ‘5 never obey : we shall lament the loss of so many 
“ days, which might have b^eri employed in ac- 
‘ “ tion — *. I am not afraid, when he comes to 
** hear how I have declared this before-hand, that, 
for the sake of confuting me, he should change 
** his mind and submit. He' will never do it ; will 
** not envy me this glory; will cbuse. rather, that 
you should think me wise, than him -modest:” — 
he observes, that though it would have been better 
to send no message, yet some good would flow' 

. from it to the Republic ; for when the embassadors 
shall make the report, which they surely will make^ 
of Antony's refusal to obey the people and senate, 
who can be so perverse, as to look upon him any 
longer as a citizen Wherefore w^ait,” says he, 
“ with patience, citizens, the return of the embas- 
. “ sadors, and digest the inconvenience, of a few 
" days: if on their return they bring peace, call me 
“ prejudiced; if war, provident']'.” Then, after 

* Philip. 6 , 1, 2, 3. f Ib. 4 , e. ' 
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assuring them of his perpetual vigilance for their 
safely, and' applauding their vronderful alacrity in 
the cause, and declaring, that of ail the assemblies, 
^vhich he had seen, he hud never known so full a 
one as the present, he. thus concludes, “Thesea- 
son of liberty is now come, my citizens,* much 
later, indeed, than became the ))coplc of Home; 

V but so ripe now, tlgit it cannot he deferred a nio- 
" nicnt. . What we have hitherto suficred was ow- 
*•* ing to a kind of fatality, wliich v/c have borne 

i 

" as well as we could ; but if any such ease should 

V happen again, it must be owing to ourselves: it 
“ is not possible for the people of Home to be 

slaves, whom the Gods have destined to the com- 
mand of all nations : the adair is now reduced to 
the last extremity,; the struggle is for liberty : it 
*5 is your part citlicr to conquer, which will surely 
“ be the fruit of your piety and concord, or to suf- 
“ fer any thing rather than live slaves : other na- 
“ tions may endure slavery; but the proper end 
*1 and business of the Homan people is libert}*.” 

The embassadors prepared lliemselves immedi- 
ately to execute their commission, and the next 
iijorning, early, set forward towards Antony, though , 
Ser. Sul,picius was in a very declining slate of health.' 
Various were the speculations about the success of 
this message-: but Antony gained one certain- advan- 
tage by it, of more time, either. to press the siege. of 
Modena, or to take such measures as fresh acci- 
dents might offer: nor were bis friends without 

O f 
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liopes of drawing from it some! pretence for open- 
ing a treaty with him, 'sO as to give fopni \tq the 

!chiefs of the Cassariaii faction to unite themselves 

» • - * . * 

against the senate and Republicaii party; which' 
, seemed'to be inspired, by Cicero^ with a re'solution of 
extinguishing all the remains of the late tyranny. 
For this purpose, the partisans pf that cause w'ere 
endeavoring to obviate the offence, which might be 
given by Antony’s refusal to comply vvith what w&s 
enjoined ; contriving specious answers for him, and 
representing them as a reasonable ground of an ac- 
commodation, in hopes to cool, the ardor of the 
‘ city for the prosecution of the war i Calenus was at 
•the head of Ais party, who kept a constant corre- 
;spondence with Antony, and took care to publish 
'such of ‘ his letters as were- proper to depress the 
hopes and courage- of his adversaries, and keep up 
the spirits of his friends*. . 

' Gicero, therefore, at a meeting of the senate, 
•called in this interval about certain matters of ordi- 
•hary form, • took occasion- to rouse the zeal of the 
assembly, by warning them of the mischief of these 
■insinuations. He observed, that' the affairs then 
•proposed to their deliberation wc?e of little conse- 
quence, though necessary -in the common course of 
•public business, about the Appian way, the coin, 

V • . ' 

• Ille llttcras ad le miltat def spe sua sccundaruin reruin'? eas 
tu Isetus proferas?— describendas cUam dcs improbis civibus?— 
ooru'in- atigeas animus? bonorum spem, virlutemqUe debilites?— ' 
Philip* 7. 2. ' • . 
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the Lupci-ci, wijich would easily be adjusted ; but 
lhal his mind, was called off from the consideration 
of them by the move important concerns of the Re- 
public- that he had always been afraid of send- 

ing the embassy — and now every body saw what a 
languor the expectation of it had caused in people’s- 
minds, and what a handle it had given to the prac- 
tices of those, who grieved to see the senate recover- 
ing its ancient authority; the people united with 
them ; all Italy on the same side ; their armies pre- 
pared ; their generals ready to take the field-; — 
who feign ansM'crs for Antony, and applaud them 
as if they had sent embassadors not to givc» but re- 
ceive conditions from him. Then, after exposing 
the danger and iniquity of such practices, and ral- 
lying the principal abettor of them, Calenus, he 
adds, that he, who, all his life, had been the au- 
thor and promoter of civil peace; who owed what- 
ever he was, whatever he had to it; his honors, 
interest, dignity ; nay, even the talcnts'and abilities 
which he was master of; “yet I,” says he, ‘-the 
** perpetual adviser of peace, am for no peace with 
Antony,'* — ^wherc, perceiving himself to be heard 
with attention — he proceeds to explain at largCi 
through the rest of his speech, that such a peace 
would be dishonorable, dangerous, and could not 
possibly subsist ; — be exhprts the senate, therefore, 
to be attentive, prepared, and armed beforehand; 
so as not to be caught by a smooth'i3r -gupplw*^*^ 
answer, and the false appearance of equity: tliat 
7 
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Antony must do every tlwpg which was prescribed 
to him, before he could pretend to ask any thing; 
if not, that it was not the senate which proclaimed 
war against him, but he against . the Homan people. 

** Blit for you, fathers, I give you warning,” says 
he, *' the question before you concerns the liberty 
** of the people of Rome, which is entrusted to 
“ your care; it concerns the lives and fortunes of 
“ every honest man ; it concerns your own autho- 
•** rity; which you will For ever lose, if you do not 
“ retrieve it now 1 admonish you too, Pansa ; 

■ “ for though you want no advice, in which you 
** excel, yet the best pilots, ‘in great storihs, are 
“Sometimes admonished by passengers: never 
** suffer that noble provision. of arms and troops, 

** which you have made, to come to nothing : you 
“ have such an' opportunity before you, as no man 
“ ever had : by this firmness of the senate, this 
“ alacrity of the equestrian order, this ardor of the 
** people, you have it in your power to - free the 
“ Republic for ever from fear and danger — 

The consuls, in the mean while, were taking care 
that the expectation of the effect of the embassy 
should not supersede their preparations for war; . 

■ and agreed, between themselves, that one of them 
should march immediately to Gaul, with the troops 
which were already provided, and the other stay 

. behind to perfect the new levies, which were car- 


« Vifl. Philip. 7. 
i3 
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ricd on with great success both in Die city, and the 
country: lor ;ill the c.'ipilal towns of Italy were vy- 
ifig with each other in voluntary contributions of 
inoncy and soldiers, and in decrees of infamy ;and 
disgrace to those who refused to list themselves 
into the public service*. The first part fell by lot 
to IJirtiusi' ; who, though but lately recovered from 
a dangerous indis[)osilion, marched away, without 
loss of lime, at the iiead of a brave army ; and par- 
ticularly of the two legions, the martial and the 
‘ fourth, which were esteemed the flower and strcnstli 
of tiic whole, and now put themselves under the 
command and auspices of the consul. — ^AVith these, 
in conjunction with Octavius, he hoped to obstruct 
all the designs of Antony, and prevent his gaining 
any advantage against Brutus, till Pansa could join 
them, which would make them superior in force, 
and enable them to give him battle, with good as-» 
surance of victory. lie contented himself, in the 
mean while, with dispossessing Antony of some of 
his ■ posts, and distressing him, by straitening his 
cjuarlcrs, and opportunities of forage, in which he 
had some success, as he signified in a letter to bis 
poUeaguc Pansa, which was communicated to the 
senate; “I have possessed myself,” says he, “of 
Cjatcrna, and driven out Antony's garrison ; his 


* mnnicipiis pax crit, quorum tanta slutlia cognosciinfuf 

in tlccifUs faciendi!!, mtUUbus dandis, pccuiiUs po'Jiccndis htec 

jam tola .Ualia iiunt. Philip. 7. S. 9. 

. I Consul sorlilu ad belluin profcctus A. Hirlius.— Philip. 14; 

* * * » 
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“ horse were routed in the action, and some of 
" them slain’*.” Arid, in . all his letters to Cicerbj 
he assured him’ that he would undertake nothing^ 
without, the greatest caution; in. answer, probably,' 
to what .Cicero was constantly inculcatirig,- not to 
expose hirhself too forwardly, till Pansa could 
come up to himt. • 

The embassadors returned about the beginning 
of February, having been retarded somewhat longer 
than they intended, by the death of Ser. .Sulpicius, 
which; happening when tliey were just arrived .at 
Antdny’s camp, left the embassy maimed and iih- 
perfect, as Cicero says, by the loss of the best and 
ablest man of the threej; .- The report, Which’ they, 
made . .to the senate, answered exactly, in every 
point, to what Cicero had foretold that Antony 
would perform no part of what was required, rior 
suffer them even to speak with Brutus, but conti-' 
nued to batter the town with great fury, -in their 
presence : be offered, however, some conditions. of’ 
his own, which, contrary to their instructions, they' 
were weak enough to receive from him, and lay 
before tlie senate : the purport of them was, that 
the senate should assign lands and rewards to all ' 
his troops, and confirm ali the other. grants which 

* DejecI prsBsidinm, Clalcrna potitus sum, fugati equifes, prj^- 
lium coi^missifm, occisi' aliquot. Philip. S. 3. 

t Ilirtius nihil nisi considerate, ut mihi crebris liUeris signidcaf, 
acturus videbatur. Ep. Fain. 12. 5. 

J Cum Ser. Sulpicius uitalcillos anleiret, sapientia omnes, subito 
cr,eptus e caussa tolam legationem orbam &' debilitatam relimi!» 
Philip. 9. j. 

/ 4 
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he and Dokbclla Iiad made in ihcir consulship: 
that all his decrees, from Ca?sar’s books and papers, 
should stand firm : tiiat no account should be de- 
manded of the money taken from the temple of 
Opis, nor any enquiry made into the conduct of 
the seven commissioners, created to divide the lands 
to the veteran soldiers ; and that his judiciary law 
should not be repealed : on tlicse terms, he ofTcred 
to give up Cisalpine Gaul, provided that he might 
have the greater Gaul, in exchange, for five years, 
with an army of six legions, to be completed out of 
the troops of D, Brutus*. 

Fansa summoned the senate to consider the re- 
port of the embassadors, which raised a general in- 
dignation through the city, and gave all possible 
advantage to Cicero, towards bringing the house 
into his sentiments: but, contrary to expectation, 
he found Calenus’s party still strong enough to give 
him much trouble, and even to carry some points 
against him ; all lending to soften the rigor of his 
motions, and give them a turn more favorable to- 
wards Antony. He moved the senate to decrecj 
that a war or rebellion w'as actually commenced : 
they carried it for a tumult : he urged them to de- 
clare Antony an enemy: they carried it for the softer 


* Ante Consulis nculosquc legatorom tormenlis Mutlnam ver- 
beravit — nc panclum quidem tcinporis cuia Icgaii adessent, op- 
pnenatio respiravit-cuin ill! contempU & rejecti revertissent, dix- 
issentquc Senatut, non modo ilium, c Gallia non discesasse, uli 
censuissemus, sed nc a Wistioa quidem recessisse, potestetcro sibi 
D, Bruti conveniendi non fuisse, &c. vid. Philip. S. <.8. P. 
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term of adversai^* : he proposed that all persons 
•should be prohibited , from going to Antony ; .thej 
excepted Varius Cotyla, -one of his lieutenant^ 
whb was then in the senate, taking notes of every 
thing -which passed. In these votes Pansa himself, 
and all the consular senators, concurred: even L. 
Caesar, who, 'though a true friend to liberty, ' yel^ 
being Antony’s uncle, thought himself obliged, by 
decency, to vote on the milder sidef. 

But Cicero, in his turn, easily threw out, 'what 
was warmly pressed on the other side^ the proposal 
of a second embassy ; and carried, likewise, the 
main question, of requiring the citizens to change 
their ordinary gown,' for the sagum, or habit of 
war,: by which they decreed the thing, while they 
rejected the name. In all decrees of this kind, 
the consular senators, on the account of their dig- 
nity, were excused from changing theijr habit ; but 
Cicero, to inculcate more sensibly the distress of 
the Republic, resolved to wave his privilege, and 
' wear the same robe with the rest of the cityj. In a 
letter to Cassius, he gives the following short ac- 
count of the Slate of things at this time : — We 
** have excellent consuls, but most shameful consu- 

* Ego princcps Sagonun:'ego semper hostem appctlavj, com 
alU adversarium : semper hoc helium, cum alii tuinultum, &c.~ 
Philip. 12.7. 

•)■ Vid. Philip. 8. 1. 10. 

t Equidem, P. -C. quamquam hoc honore usi togati solent esse,, 
cum cst in sagis civitas ; statui tamen a vobis, cxterisque civrbiis ia 
tanta atrocitate tcmporis— non dilTcrre vestitu. Philip. 8..n. 
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lars : a brave senate, but the lower they arc in 
“ dignity, tlic braver: nothing firmer and better * 
" than the people, and all Italy universally : but 
** nothing more detestable and infamous than our 
*• cmljassadors, Philip and Piso, who, when sent 
“ only to carry the orders of the senate to Antony, 

“ none of which he would comply with, brought 
** back, of their own accord, intolerable demands 
irotn him; wherefore all the world now. flock 
about me, and I am grown popular in a salutary 
cause, See,'”* 

The senate met again the next day, to draw into 
form and perfect what had been resolved upon in 
the preceding debate : when Cicero, in a pathetic 
speech, took occasion to expostulate with them for 
their imprudent lenity the day before : he shewed 
the absurdity of their scruples, about voting a civil 
war: that the word tumult, which they had pre- 
ferred, cither carried in it no real difiercncc, or if 
any, implied a greater perturbation of all things')' ; 
lie proved, from every step that Antony had taken 
and was taking; from evciy thing, which the senate, 
the people, the towns of Italy were doing and de^ 

. * EgrrgJo? Consults b.ibcinus, sed Inrpissimos consular^: Se- 
naluin foricm, st’d infmio qticnitjue honorc forlifsinium. Populo 
\exo r.Uiil forltus, nibil mdiu«, Italiaqnc unirersa. Nib5I aulem 
ftcdiu: Philippo & Pi«r.e Icgalis, nibiJ ilagitiosius : qui cum essent 
ut Antonio ex S. C. certas res nunciarent; cum ille earum 
rcrum iiulli paruisset, ultra ab iUo ad no? rnlolcrabilia poslulata re- 
lylcrunt. Ilaque ad nos concurriiur: factique jam in re salutari 
popobres suinus. Ep. Fam. 12. 4. 

+ Philip. S. 1. 

* t 
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ereeing' against him, that they were truly and pro- 
perly . .in a state of civil warj the fifth, which had 
happened in their memory, and the most desperate 
of them all ; being the first which was ever raised, ‘ 
not by a dissension of parties, contending- for a. 
superiorityin the Republic, but against an union of 
all parties, to enslave and oppress the Republic*. 
Ide proceeds to expostulate with Calenus, for. his 
pbstinate adherence to Antony, and exposes the 
weakness of his pretended plea for it ; a love- of 
peace, and concern for the lives of the ..citizens: — 
he puts him' in mind, that there was no juster cause 
of taking arms, than to repel slavery; that several 
other causes, indeed, \verejust,:but this necessary: 
unless he did. not takb himself to be affected by i^ 
for the hopes of sharing the dominion with Antony: 
if so, he was. doubly mistaken ; first, for .preferring 
a private interest to the public ; secondly, for think-? 
ing any thing secure, or worth enjoying in. a. tyrmi- 
ny:: — that a regard for the safety of citizens was a 
laudable principle ; if he meant the good, the use-? 
ful, the friends to their country: but if .he meant 
to save thosCj who, though citizens by nature, were 
enemies by choice 5 what difference was there -.be-? 
tween him and such citizens ?-:--That their ancestors 
bad quite another notion of the care of citizens; 
and when Scipio Nasica slew Tiberius Gracchus, 
when Opimius slew Caius Gracchus, when Ma^us 


9 ib..g. . • 
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killed SaUirninus, they were all follov/ed by the 
greatest and the best both of tlic senate and the 
people — that the diircrcncc between Calcnus’s opi- 
nion and his was not trifling, or about a trifling 
matter ; the wishing well only to this or that man : 
that lie wished well to Brutus j Caicnus to Antony; 
he ^vishcd to see a colony of Rome preserved ; Ca- 
icnus to see it stormed : that Caicnus could not 
deny this, who was contriving all sorts of delay* 
which could distress Brutus, and strengthen An- 
tony — ♦. He then addressed himself to the other 
consulnrs, and reproached them for their shameful 
behaviour the day before, in voting for a second 
embassy, and said, that when the embassadors, 
were sent, against his judgment, he comforted him- 
self with imagining, that, as soon as they should 
return, despised and rejected by Antony, and inform 
the senate that he would neither retire from Gaiil, 
nor quit the siege of Modena, nor even suffer them 
to speak with Brutus; that, out of indignation, 
they should all arm themselves immediately in tlic 
defence of Brutus 5 but, on the contrary, they were 
grown more dispirited, to hear of Antony s auda- 
ciousness ; and their embassadors, instead of cou- 
rage, \yhich they ought to have brought, ha^ 
brought back nothing but fear to them — t* 
« Good God,” says he, “ what is become of the 
“ virtue of our ancestors? — ^Vhen Popilius w'as 
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V sent embassador t^ Antiochus, and ordered him, 
“.;in the name of the senate to depart from Alexan*- 
fW.dria, ;whidi he was then besieging; upon the. 
** king’s deferring to answer, and contriving delays 
he drew a* circle round him with his stafi; and 
^ bade hiiii give his answer instantly, before be stir* 
red out of that place, or he would return to the 
senate without it” — 'he then recites and ridicules, 
the several demands made, by Antony ; their arro- 
gance, stupidity, abisurdity :. and * reproves Piso 
and Philip, , men of such dignity, for the meanness 
bf bringing back conditions, when they were sent 
only to carry commands — he complains, that they 
/paid more respect to Antony’s embassador, Cotyla; 
than he to theirs: for, instead of shu.tting the gates 
pf the city against him, as they ought to have done, 
they admitted him info that very temple, where the 
senate then sat : where, the day before, ' he was 
taking notes of what every man said, and was ca- 
ressed, invited, and entertained by some of the 
principal senators, who had too little regard to 
their dignity, too much to, their danger. But what, 
after all, was the danger? whidr rhustend either 
in liberty or death : the one always desirable, the 
other unavoidable ; while to fly from death, basely, 
was worse than death itself; — ^tbat it used to- be the 
character of consular senators, to be vigrlant,:attefl- 
tive, always thinking, doing, or proposing some- 
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thing lor tiic gooi! of the public : that hp rcjncui- 
hcrcd old Scmvola in llic Marsic \rar, liowi in the 
cxircinily of age, opjircsscil with years and in/irmi- 
lics, he "a\x' free access to every body ; was never 
seen in his lied ; always the first in the senate: he 
•wished llint they all would imitate such industry; 
or, at least, not envy those who did* : that, since 
tlicy had now suIVcred a six year’s slavery, a longer 
term than honest and industrious slaves used to 
serve, what watchings, what solicitude, what pains 
ought they to refuse, for the sake of giving liberty 
to the Roman people ? He concludes, by adding a 
clause to their last decree ; to grant pardon and 
impunity to all who should desert Antony, and 
return to their duty, by the fifteenth of JMarch : or, 
if any who continued with him, should do any 
service worthy of reward, that one or both the 
.consuls should take the first opportunity to move the 
senate in their favor : but if any person, from this 
.time, should go over to Anton}*, except Cotyla, 
that the senate would consider him as an enemy to 
his country.. 

The public debates being thus adjusted, Pansa 
called the senate together again the next clay, to 
deliberate on some proper Jionors to be decreed to 
..the memory of Ser. Sulpicius, who = died upon the 
embassy — he spoke largely in his praise, and ad* 
vised to pay, him all the honors which had ever 
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been, decreed to atiy, who had lost their lives in the 
service of . their country: a public funeral,- sepul- 
chre, and statue. . Servilius,..wh6 spoke next, agreed 
to a funeral and monument, but was against. a sta- 
tue, as diie only to those who had been Jdlled by 
violence, in the discharge of their embassies. ■ Ci- 
cero was not content with this,' but, out of private 
friendship to - the man, as well as a‘ regard to the 
public service, resolved to have all the honors paid 
to hina, which the occasion could possibly justify : 
in answer, therefore,. to Se'rvilius, he shewed, with 
his usual eloquen<;e, that the case of Sulpicius w^as' 
the same with the case of those who had been killed 
on the account of their embassies : that the endbassy 
itself had killed him : that he se.t out upon it in so 
weak a condition, that though he had some hopes 
of coming to Antony,, he had npne of returning:, 
and when he was just' arrived to the congress, ex- 
pired in the very act of executing his commission# : 
that it was not the mannei'j but the cause, of the 
death, which their .ancestors regarded : if it was 
caused by the embassy,' they granted a. public mo- 
nument, to encourage .their fellow citizens; in dan- 
'gerous wars, to undertake that employment with 
cheerfulness : that seyeral statues. bad .been .erected 
on that accouiit; which none liad ever merited 
better .than Sulpicius — that there cOuld be no doubt 

k 

but that the embassy had killed, him ; and that he 
had carried out death along with him, which he 

• . T • 
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mtghi have esenped by .slaying at home, uftder the 
care of his wife and children — *, But when he 
saw, that, if he did not obey the authority of the 
sennlc, he should be unlike to himself; and, if he 
did obey, must necessarily lose his life, he chose,, 
in so critical a stale of the Republic, rather to die 
than seem to decline any service, wl)ich he could 
possiidy do : that he had many opportunities of re> 
freshing and reposing himself in the cities through 
which he passed, and was pressed to it by his col- 
leagues ; but, in spite of his distemper, persevered 
10 death in the resolution of urging his journey, and 
hastening to perform the commands of the senate — 
that, if they recollected how he endeavored to' ck- 
cusc himself from the task, when it was hrst moved 
in the senate, they must needs think, that this ho- 
nor to him, when dead, was but a necessary amends 
for the injury which they had done to him when 
living : for, tltough it was harsh to be said, yet he 
must say it, that it was they who had killed him, 
by over-ruling his excuse, when they saw it 
grounded, not on a feigned, but a real sickness : 
and when, to their remonstrance, the consul Pansa 
joined his exhortation, with a gravity and force of 
speech which his ears had not learnt . to bear ; 

“ then,” says he, he took his son arid me aside, 
and professed, that he' could not help preferring 
your- authority to bis own life : we,- through ad- 
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‘f,. miration of his virtue j'; durst not venture to- oppose/ 
‘Vhis will:, his son was, tenderly moved,, nor . was.^ 

“ my concern- much, .less; yet boih .of us were 
‘f . obliged ,to give way to the greatness .of his . miudj'; 

“. and .the forcef of his reasoning: when,-, to the joy 
“ of you all, -he promised that he would do what-r 
“ ever.ypu prescrihed,:. nor vv.puld decline;the .dan- 
' ger -of. that vote, of -which he himself had been, 

“ the , proposer — ^restpre life, therefore, to .him 
“.from, whom .you have taken it: for the. life of: the 
“ dead is in the memory of the living.: .take care, 
‘‘.that he; whom you unwillingly sent to his death, 
receive an immortality from, you u for if. you de^ 

. “ cre.e .a statue. to him in . the rostra, the remem- 
**. hrance.of his embassy will, remain, to. all poste- ' 
rity — Then, after illustrating the great vir- 
tues, talents, and excellent character' of Sulpici'us, 
he observes, .that all . these would be perpetuated 
by their own merit and effects, and that the statue 
was the monument rather of the gratitude of the 
senate, than, of the fame of . the man of a public 
rather than.. of a private signification; aii eternal 
testimony of Antony's audaciousness , of his- waging 
an impious war. against his country ; . of his rejecting 
the embassy of the senate — Por . which reasons 
he proposed a decree, that a statue of brass should ^ 
be erected to Jiini in the rostra, by order of the 
senate, and the cause inscribed on the base, that 
he died in the service of the Republic, with an area 

* ib. 4. 5. t Philip, 5. 6. 
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find died) al lust) 'as he had lived) in the very act 
and oflicc of pcacc-inaking". 

The senate had heard nothing , of Brutus and 
Cassius, from the time of their leaving Italy, till 
Brutus now sent public Icttcis to the consuls, givv 
ing a particular account of his success against An- 
tony's brother, Caius, in securing Macedonia, 

• Non facile tjiietn <1i\crim plus Sttulii ^piain illttin & ad diccn- 
dtiin, S: ad otniius iiunarum.rcriim discipUnas adiubuissc : nam S: 

^ in iUdcni cxcrcitationibti<i ineuntc tcintv fiiiniiis; & po^cu Tthoduni 
Una ilk* uliain profectus o&t« quo inuiior cssul doctior ; & indc ut 
rediii, vidutur iniht in svciinda arte primus cme maltimc, qtiamin 
primn si'ciindiis— SL‘d fortassc maliiit, id ipiud cst adeptus, longc 
oinninm non ejusdem modo <*efa{i5,' sed corum ctiam qui fuissent, 
in jure cirili esse priucc|K>~juri5 civilis {usgnum usum & apud Sex- 
Tolain & apud inuUos fuiiisc, artetn in Hoc uno— liic cnim alutlit 
imne arlcnt — quasi lucent ad ca, qtix confuse ali aliis aut responded 
baiitur aut agcliantur— [Brut. 2(i3, &e.3 ncque tile inagis Jur!.s con- 
suitus,- quant jitstititc fuit: ita ea qum prorici5Cf;batitur a Irgibus & 
a jure cieiii temper ad facilitateni' iuquitatcmquc referebat ; ncque 
enlist iUieri! litiuin actioncs luuiebat) qusni coniruvcrsias tolicrc. 
[I’liiiip. it. j.} Scrs'ius vero pacibcator cum siio iibrariolo eidctiir . 
obiisic Jcgatioiiciii. [Ad Att. 15. 7.] Cogiioram cniin jam ab- 
senF, tc hate mala muUo ante providi'iitciu, ilekhsoruiu pacts & in 
Consulatu (no & post Consulatoni fuissc. [Fp. Fain. 4. 1.] 

< N. B. 'rite old lawyers tell a remarkable story of the origin of 
'Sulpicius’s fame and skill iti the Jaw ; that going one day to consult 
Alucius Scuis'ola about some point, he v^as so dull in apprehending 
■the meaning of Muctus’s answer, that, after explaimnEU to him 
twice or thrice, Mucius could not forbear saying, “ It is a shame' 

** for a nobinnan, and a patrician, aud a pleader of causes, to. be 
“ ignorant of that law, which he professes to understand.” Tlie 
'tcproach slung him to the quick, and made him apply himself to 
•Jiis studies with such industry, that he became the ablest lawyer.iu 
Home; and left, behind him ncara hundred and eighty boohs writ- 
ten, by himself, on ni^c and dilficull questions of law. Digest. l.,l . 
Tit,.2. parag. 43. 

TliC Jesuits, Calrou and Ronillc, have put this Sulpicuis into the 
disl of the conspirators who killed Cmsar ; but a moderate acquaint- 
ance* witli tlic character of the matt, or with Cicero's writing,' 
livould have shewn Ibem their error, and that there was none . of 
Consular rank, but Trcbonius, sonceracd in that affair. . 
vLl'oin. vol. -i7Jlp..3'43.- Nof.3, 
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illyricum,' arid Greece, with all the several armies 
in those countries, to the interests of the Republic ; - 
that G. Antony was retired’ to Apollonia, with seven* 
cohorts/ where a good accbiint would soon be giveh' 

. of him : • that a legion, under -L;. Piso, had surren- 
dered itself to young Cicfefb,' the' commander of his* 

. horse : that Dolabellas horse/ which was marching 
in ' two ■ sepfarate bodies' towards Syria, the brie in’ 

. Thessaly}’ the other in Macedonia j had deserted 
their leaders^ and joiried' themselves to him that' 


Vatiriius had’ opened the gates of Dyrrhachium- to-- 
him, and given up the town^with his troops into his 
. hands 5 that in all these- transactions, Q. Horten- 
siiis, the proconsul of ’Afacedonia, had been parti*- 
cularly serviceable in disposing the provinces and' 
their armies to declare for the cause of liberty^; 

Pansa n'o sooner received the letters, than he 
summoned the senate, to acquaint them with the- 
contents, which raised an incredible joy through 
the whole cityf 5 after the letters were read, Tansa 
spoke largely in the praises of Brutus; extolled his 
conduct and' services ; and moved, that public- ho- 
nors and thanks should ' be decreed to him ; and 
then, ’ according to his custom, called upoii his 
father-in-law, Calenus, to declare his sentiments- 
the first ; who, in a premeditated speech, delivered- 
from writing, acknowledged Brutus’s letters- to be 
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well and properly drawn; but since wliat he had 
done, was done without any commission and pub- 
lic uutiiorily, that he should be required to deliver 
up bis forces to (he orders of the senate, or the pro-, 
per governors of the provinccs.~* Cicero spoke 
next, and- began with giving the thanks of the 
house to Pansn, for calling them together on that 
day, when they had no expectation of it ; and not 
deferring a moment to give them a share of the joy 
which Brutus’s letters had brought. He observes, 
that Pansa, by speaking so. largely in, the praise of 
Brutus, had .shewn that to be true, trhicb be bad 
always taken to be so, that no. man ever envied, 
another's virUic, who was conscio.iis of his own:, 
that he had prevented him, to whom, for his inti- 
macy with Brutus, that task seemed particularly to. 
belong, from saying so iniich as he intended, on that 
subject;-rthcii addressing himself to Calenu.s, he 
asks, what could be thc .meaning of that perpetual, 
war which, he declared against the Brutus.es? Avhy 

■ |..4 ^ t » • < * , » , » • . ^ 

he alo.np.^vas always opposing, when every one else 
was almost adoring them ?7r-.th.at to talk of Brutus>'s. 
letters b^ing. rightly drawn,. was not to praise Bru- 
tus, bjLi^t iiis. sicciietary : yirhen did he ever hear of a 
decrec.in that style, that letters, were properly writ- 
ten; yet. thi^ expression did not fall from him by. 
chanee,. byt. \va^ designed, premeditated, and. 
brought in writing 'j*. He exhorts him to con- 
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suit with his.'$pn-inTlaw,0^ansa, aCteper than, with 

' ..i* -'i • i. . ‘ ‘ *• • I . , /•L« , k'.i 

hhn.sel^- if h.e, ^puld . .preserve ' his qha raster;, .pro- 
fesses that he could not . help pityiDg liim,’ to hear-it 
given put, amopg the,,p^opl 9 , that .there. w,as not. a 
second vote on the side o£ him, who gave the.hrst: 

tJ iJ J 4 : \ * •-»! ^ * -1 - - O; »-/ . X . *4 • *• 4 » 

which would be the case, he -believed’, in:that day-s 
debate. You would lake away,” says he, >-*.the’ 
:V lesions ;fr.om Brutus, even those which he has 
.“: .dp^n .off from t^he traitorous designs, of G. Anj- 
.V.. .ton^, and engaged -by his pwn authority in the 
*f public. , service : you .would have him -sent once 
■ - .!^ere,. banish^ na^ed; and , 

** fprlorp,: but. for. you, fajbers, i^-.ey;er you^ betray 
py (J^sprt. Br,utus, , what ch will you honor ? 
‘.‘ whom will, you .favoi[-,?j upless.you. think thpse, 
who offer kipgly piacjerps, worthy, to be pre- 
.“ served ; .those who abolish the name of kins, to 
V b,e abandoned.” He proceeds to display, with 
.great force, the merit and praises of.Bru.tus; his 
mode.ration, mildness^ • patience of injuries : how 
stu^ipusly he had. avoided every ste.p, .which copld 
give a. handle to civil tumults: quitting the city; 
living I’Ctired in , the .country;, forbiddjiig the resort 
of friends to 'him ; and . leaving Italy itself lest any 
cause of -war should arise on his account — that -as 

•»'l> 4« 4l.lt « m, ^ ■ 

long, as he.- saw the. senate disposed to bear -every 
-tiling, he was resolved to bear too : but when' he 
perceiyejl them inspired with a.§pirit-.of liberty^ he 
then exerted himself to provide them succours to 

•k4 • ' ■ 
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defend it-—* : tliat if lie had not defeated the des- 
perate attempts of C. Antony, they had lost Mace- 
donia, Illyricnin, and Greece; the last of M-hicli 
atlbrdcd either a commodious retreat to Antony, 
’.vhen driven out of Italy, or the best opportunity 
of invading it: which now, by Jlrutuss raariage- 
incnt, being strongly provided with troops, stretched 
out its arms, as it were, and on'ered its help to 
Italy!', That Caiuss march through the provinces 
was to plunder the allies, to scatter waste and deso- 
lation wherever he passed ; to employ tlic armies 
of the Homan people against the people themselves; 
whereas Brutus made it a law, >rhcresoevcr lie 
came, to dispense light, hope, and security to all 
around liim : in short,' that the one gathered forces 
to' preserve, the other to overturn the Republic; 
that the soldiers themselves could judge of this, as 
well as the senate; as they had declared, by their 
desertion of C. Antony, who, by that time, either 
was, or would soon be, Brutus’s prisoner J — that 
there was no apprehension of danger from Brutus’s 
power; that his legions, bis mercenaries, his horse, 
and, above all, himself, was wholly theirs j formed 
' for the service of the Republic, as well by his own 
excellent virtue, as a kind of fatality derived- from 
liis ancestors, both on the father’s and the mothers 
side — that none could ever blame him for any thin^ 
iinlcss for too great a backwardness and aversion ^ 
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-ivar ; ’ ind''his- hot hiimoring'flie ardor -of all- Italy 
in their esiger' thirst of 'liSerty— that it' Avas a vain 

i'» .• %•»* , 

iear - which* some pretended to' entertain, that- the 
veterans wohld be disgusted to see Brutds . at the 
‘head of an armyi as if there were any difFerefice 


between fiis'army, and. the armies’of Hirtius, Pansa, 
D. Brutus, Octavius; all of which ’ had ' severally 


received public honors for their defence of the peo- 
ple of Rome: that M.vBrutus could not be more 
.-suspected by the veterans than Decimus;- for though 
'the act of the Brutuses, and the praise 6f it, was 

common to them both ; yet those who disapproved 

— . •* ■ 

it, were more angry with Decimus, as thinking him, 
of all others,- . the last who ought to have done if: 
yet what were all their armies now doing, but re- 
lieving Decimus from the siege*? — that if- there 
was-any rea[l danger from Brutus,' Pansas sagacity 
would easily -hnd it out; but as they had just now- 
heard, from his own mouth, he was so far from 
thinking his army to be dangerous, that be looked 


upon it as the firmest support of the coniinoh- 
■wealth'j' — ^that it was the constant art of the dis- 
affected to oppose the name of the veterans to every 
good design: that he was always ready to encou- 
rage their valor, but would never endure their arro- 
gance. " Shall we,” says he, who are now break- 
ing off the shackles of our servitude, be dis- 
f- couraged, if any one tells us that the veterans 
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" will not have it so? — ^Ict that then come out.from 
“ me at last, which is true, and becoming my cha- 
‘f racier to speak 5 that if the resolutions of . this 
** body must be governed by the will of ihc.vclc- 
“ runs; if all our \yordsand acb must be regiilated 
by their humor, then it . is high time to wish for 
** death ; which, to Homan citizens, was ever pre- 
** fcrablc to slavery**' — that since so many chances 
of death surrounded them all, hot!) day and night, 
kwas not the part of a man, much less of a Roman, 
to, scruple the giving up that breath to his countiy, 
which he must nccossjuily give up to naturef — 
that Antony was the single and common enemy of 
them all ; though he had, indeed, his brother Lu- 
cius with Iiim, who seemed to be born on purpose 
that Tvlarcus might not be the most infamous of all 
mortals; that he had a crew also of dcspcrale vil- 
lains gaping after the spoils of the Hcpublic—that 
the army of Br«iius was provided against these ; 
whose sole will, thought, and purpose, was to pro- 
tect the senate and the liberty of the pe.opIe~who, 
after trying in vain what patience wpuld do, found 
it necessary, at last, to oppose force to forced ; 
that they ought, therefore, to grant the same, pri- 
vilege to !M. Brutus, which they had granted before 
to Decimus, and to Octavius ; and confirm, by 
public authority, what he bad been doing foe them 
by his private counsel.TrrFor which purpose he pro- 
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posed the follo:wing decree-r::'\Vbereas, by. thie pains, 
counsel, i.ndjuslryj. virtue of Q., .Cffipio ; Bru.tus^, 
prpjCQOSul, in .the utmost distress of the Republic, ' 
the province pf-Macedonia^- Illyricunii and Greece, 
v?ith all their legions, armies, horse, are now in 
the po,wer of the consuls; senate, and people of 
Romej thatQ. Csepio Brutus, proconsul, has acted 
herein ivell, and for. the good of the ^lepublic, agree- 
ably to his character, the dignity of his an.cestors, 
and to his us,u,al manner of serving, the Common- 
wealth, and that his conduct' is, and ever will be, 
acceptable tp. . the s,pnate and people of Rome. 
That Q. Caspip Brutus, proconsul, be ordered to 
protect, guard and defend the province: of Mace- 
donia, Ill'yricum, and all Greece, apd command 
that army which he ^ mself hajs raised : that what- 
ever money he wants for military, service, he naay 
use and take it from any part of the. public revenues, 
where it can best be raised, or borrow it where he 
thinks proper, arid impose contributions of grain 
and forage, and take ca.i;c to draw aU his troops as 
near to Italy as possible.: and whereas it appears, 
by the letters of; Q. Csepio Brutus, proconsul, that 
the public service, has been greatly advanced, by the 
endeavors and virtue of Q. Hortensius, proconsul ; 
and that he. concerted all his measures with' Q. 
Ca3pio Brutus, proconsul, to the great benefit of 

*■ M.. Brutus,- as app.ears froip. the style of this d.ccree, had been 
adopted lately by his mother's brother, Q. S.crriiius Gaepio,. whose, 
name, according to custom, he DO.\y assumed with the possession of 
his uncle's estate. 
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the Ctmimonwcalth ; that Q. riortcnsius, proconsul, 
has acted therein rightly, regularly, and for the 
public good ; and that it is the will of the senate, 
that Q. llorlchsius, proconsul, with his quajstdrs, 
proqim*stors, and lieutenants, hold the jn’cvince 
of Macedonia, till a successor he appointed by the 
senate. 

Cicero sent this speech to Brutus, with that also 
which he made on the first of January ; of which 
Brutus says, in answer to him, " I have read your 
*’* two orations, the one, on the first of Januaiy, 
the other, on the subject of my letters, against 
** Caicnus: you expect now, without doubt, that 
“ I should praise them : I am at a loss what to 
praise the most in tbenr ; your courage, or your 
“ abilities; I allow you noxv in earnest to call tliena 
“ Philippics, as you intimated, jocosely, in a for- 
“ mcr letter’^.” — Thus the name of Philippics, 
which seems to have been thrown out, at first^ in 
gaiety and jest only, being taken up and propa- 
gated by Ins friends, became, at last, the 6xed and 
standing title of these orations : which yet, for seve- 
ral ages, were called, we find, indifferenlly, either 
Philippics or Antonianst. Brutus declared himself 


* Legi orationcs tuas duas, quarum allera Kal. Jam usns cs; 
allcra cle .liitcrU mcis, qusc habita csl abs tc contra Calenum. 
Nunc ticilicct hoc expcctas, dum cas laudem. Ncscio animi aiv 
ingc.'iii tui major in iIJis libcllis laus contincatur. Jam concedo, 
lit vel PbUippicai vocenlur, quod tu quadam cpistola jocans scrip- 
sistt. Ad Brut. 1. S. 5. , 

t M. Cicero in prinio Antoaianarum ita scriptum xeliqint. A. 

Gell. J3. U 
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SO well pleased with .the$e: two, ivjaich he. had seen, 
that Ciceixj promised to send. hinJ,.;afterwards; all 
the jest*.. ■■ ’ 

Brutus, when, he, first left Italy, sailed .directly 
• for Athens, where he spent some time; in ..concert- 
ing .. measures^ how to make himself. ; master ; of 
Cpeeoe and Macedonia, which was the great , de- 
sign that he had in view:., ‘ Here he . gathered about 
.him all the young nobility and gentry of Rome, who, 
for the opportunity of. their education, had been 
.sent ., to this celebrated .seat of learning: hut,.. of 
the'm.all, he took the most notice of young Ci^cerp j 
and, . after-'a little acquaintance, grew very. fond, of 
him } •admiring his parts and -virtue^ and -surprised 
to. find, in one so young, such a. generosity; and 
greatness of mind, with such an aversion; to ityranr 
joyl:.- He' made him, therefore,, one of bis lieuten- 
' ants, though he was but .: twenty years old.; , gave 
him the.command of his horse; and employed. him 
in several commissions of, great trust and [impor- 
tance; in all which the. young man signalized hpth 
his courage and conduct, and behaved with great 
credit to himself, great satisfaction to his general, 
and great benefit to the. public service : as Brutus 
idid him the justice to . signify, both in his private 
and public letters to* Rome. In writing to’ Cicero, 
‘‘ Your son,” says he, “ recommends himself to. 

* Hose ad te aratio perferetur, quoniam t« rideo dclectariFhi* 
lippjcis nosiris. Ad Brut, 2, 4. . 

t* Vid. Plat, ip Brut. i. 
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“ me so cncc'liially, l»y his indlisiry, patience, ac- 

“ tivil}', greatness of iiiind, and, in sliort, by every 

** dwly, he seems never to drop ti)c rertiem- 

**' brahcc o'f 'irliOsc son he is; wherefore, since it is 

“ not possible for me to ma lee yon love him more 

** than you do already, yet allow thus much to my 

“ jiidgmchl, ns to persuade ybursclt; that he will 

have no ocensioh to borVoW any share of your 

« glory, in order to obtain bis father’s honors* 

This account, given by one wIjo was no flattererj 

may be coiYsidcrcd as the real character of the 

youth : which is ‘confiVihcd, likewise, by what Len- 

tulus wrote of him about llic same time : ** I could 

not sec your son/* siys he, ** when I was last 

** with Brutus, ifcdausc he was gone with the horse 

'** into winter quarters : but, by my faith, it gives 

'* me great joy, for your sake, for his, and especially 

ihy 'own, tliat he is in sucircstc'c’m and reputation : 

« 

** for as he is your Sonj and worthy of you, I can- 
** hot but look upon him as my brother'!'.” 

Gicero was so full of the greater aifaire, which 


* Cicero fiiitis tuns sic aiilii ic pmbat, industria, pitientii, la- 
bore, ahimi inngnitiiciinc, otnni dciiiquc ofiicio, ut prorsus nun- 
quani cliniittcre vitlcUir cogilaltqncm. ciijus sit fitius. Quare qup- 
biam ciHiccrc bon possum, ul.pliiris facias eiun, qui libi est carini^ 
jnus, iilud Iribuc judicio^nico, ,ut tibi penuadeas, non fore ilii 
abutendum gloria tua, ut adipiscatur honoVes patehios. Kal. ^pK 
<id Brut. 1.2, 3. ■ ■ ■ ■ , . 

t Fiiium luum, ad Brutum cum veni, vidcre non potui, ideo 
quod jam in hiberna, euro equiUbus crat profcctus. Sed medius 
fidius ea esse cuni opinionc, & tua & i|Aius} & in pritnis mca'cau» 
gaodco. Fratris cnim loco mihi est, qui ex fe hatus, teque di^os 
est. Vale. 1111 Kal.Jun, Ep. Faro. 12. H. 
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*’ere the 'siibjeci 'oftiis: letteVs to Brut'iis, that Ife 
Kad scarce leisure W 'takfe' notice of what Was said 
s^bdut his'son ; 'he just'ioucbes jt, however, in one 
or 't'w’6. letters : - “‘A's-'tb my son,- if iiis merif'be- ais 

great ^s ydu' write, I rejoice at it 'as much 'as 'T. 
“ ■ought 'tb' do : or if you 'magnify iti diJt of Ibvb 
“ tb him, 'even that givea'me 'an- incredible joy, - tb 
“ 'percdive llfat he is beloved by ybU*l”‘ -Again ; 
“ I desire ybu, my deaf ‘Brutus, to Tceepi my soh 
' wiih ' you as much {as ^pos^lble : he will find 'nb 
’better school df Virtue, than in the bbntemplatio’u 

** and imitation of 'youf*’* 

Though Brutus . intimated nothing ifi his public 
letter's but what was prctepefdus and encouraging, 
yet, in his private accbunts tb Cicero, heOsignified 
a* great want of money and recruits, and' begged to 
be supplied with both h’brh .Italy, 'especially with 
recruits; either by 'a Vote of the senate, or, if that 
could not be had, by some secret thanagemenl^ 
Hvithbbt the privity of Parish :• lb which Cicero an- 
swered,’ You tell me that'you want two nOces- 
“ sary things, recruits and inoney : it is difficult to 
‘“ help ydp. = I -know of no other way of raising 
“ money, which can be of use to you, but what 
th.e senate has decreed, - of borrowing it’frdm the 


<c 


* 'De-Cicefbne tneo, '8e si tantam'est in ep,- -quantum scribis, 
tanlu'in'-^cilicet quantum''debeo,-'gaQdco : Sc si, :quod'ainas eum, m 
majora .fdci$ ; id ip&um ihcredibiUid-: gaudeo, a te euiu licligi. Ad 
Brut. -a; c. '• » 
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“ cities. As to recruits, I (Jo not sccuhat can he 
“ done; for Pansa is so far from granting any 
“ share of his army or recruits to you, that ho is 
“ even uneasy to see so many voluntecrsgoingovcr 
“ to you ; his reason, I lake it, is, that lie thinks 
“ no forces too great fdr the demands of ouraOairs 
** in Italy: for as to what many suspect, that he 
« ha's no mind to see you loo strong, I have no 
** suspicion of ilV* — Pansa soems to have been 
much in the right, for refusing to part with any 
troops’ out of Italy, where the stress of tlic war now- 
la}’, on the success of which the fate of the whole 
Republic depended. 

But there came news of a different kind, about 
the same lime, to Rome, of DolabclIa*s successful 
exploits in -Asia. He left llic city, as it is said 
above, before the expiration of his consulship, to 
possess himself of Syria ; which had been allotted 
to him by Antony's management: and taking his 
way through Greece and ]SIaccdonia, to gather 
what money and troops he could raise in those 
countries, he passed over into Asia, in hopes of 
inducing that province to abandon Trebonius, and 


Quod egere te duabu^ necessariis rebus scribis, suppicmento 
Sr pecuoia, dillicilc consilium cst. Non enim mibi occurrunt fa- 
cuitates, quibjis wU te posse vidcam, prater illas, quas Senates de- 
jcrevit, ut peettnias a civitatibus niutuas sumcrcs. Dcsupplemcnto 
autem noii vidci>, quid fieri possit. Tantam enim abKl ut Pansa 
■de exercitu suo aut deicctu tibi aliquid tribnat, ut etiam moleste. 
ferat, tarn jnullos ad te ire volunlarios ; quomodo equidem credo, 
quod his .rebus qu» in Italia dccerounlor, nullas copias nirais mag- 
JI35 arbitretur: quomodo autem multi suspicantur, quod ne te quf- 
dem nimis firmumjrsse vclil; quod ego jxod suspicor. Ib. G. 
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declare for him : having sent his emissaries, there- 
fore,, before hira,‘ to prepare for his' reception, he 
arrived before Smyrna,, where Trebpnius resided, 
» without any shew of hostility, or , forces sufficient 
to give any great alarnij pretending to. desire n.othing 
]more than a free passage through the country to 
hjs own province. .Trejbonius refused to' admit him 
into the' town ; . but consented to supply him with 
refreshments without the gates: where many civi- 
lities passed between them, with great professions, 
on Dolabella’s part, of .amity and friendship to Tre- 
hpnius, who promised, in his turn, that if Dola- 
bella would depart quietly from Smyrna, he should 
^ be received into Ephesus, in order to pass for- 
ward tpwards Syria. To this Dolabella seemingly 
agreed; ancj, finding it impracticable to take 
.Smyrna by open fprpe, contrived to surprise it by 
stratagem; embracing, therefore, Trebpnius's offer, 
he set forward towards Ephesus; but, after he 
had marched several niiies, and Trehoniuss men, 
whp were sent after to observe him, were retired, 
he turned back instantly in the night, and arriving 
again at, Smyrna before day, found if, as he exr 
pected, negligently guarded, and without any ap- 
prehension of an assault; so that his soldiers, by 
.the help of ladders, presently mounting the walls, 
possesse.d .themselves of it withput opposition, and 
seized Trebonius himself in his bed, before he 
.knew' a.ny thing pf his danger*. 

* App. 3 . p.SiQ, 
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Doljil)clla treated him uiilj tlic utmost cruelty. j 
Iccpl him two days under torture, to extort a dfsco- 
rerv of all the tnoncy in liis custody ; then ordered 
his head to be cut oftj and carried about on a 
spear ; and liis l)ody to be dragged about tlie streets, 
and thrown into the sca^ 'J‘his was the first blood 
that was spilt on the account of Csesar's death ; 
wIiicIj was now revenged in kind upon one of the 
principal conspirators, and the only one who was 
of consular rank. It had been projected, without 
doubt, in concert with Antony, to make the revenge 
of Ciesars dcatli the avowed cause of their arms, 
in order to draw the veterans to their side, or make 
them unwilling, at least, to act against them ; and 
it gave a clear warning to Brutus, and his associates, 
wiifit they were to expect, if their enemies prevailed, 
as well as a sad presage to all honest men, of the 
cruel eficcts and merciless fury of the impending 
war. 

On the news of Trebonins's death, the senate was 
summoned by the consul, where Dolabelia was una- 
nimously declared a public enemy, and his estate 
confiscated. Calcnus himself first proposed the 

* Consccutus cst Dolabelia, nulla susptclone belli. — Sccuta; col- 
locutionos familiarcs cum Trebonio ; complexusque summae bene* 
rolenlia:— -nocturnus jntroUu$ in Srayrnani, quasi in hostium urbem: 
oppressus Trebonius— intcrficerc captum statim nolutt, ne nimis, 
credo, in victoria Itbcralis vidcretur. Cum verborum conlumeins 
optimum virum incesto ore Jaccrasset, turn verberibus ac tormentis 
quxstionem babuit pecunix publicx, idque per biduuni. ^ Post per- 
Tidbus fraetts caput abscidit, idque adfixuin gestari jussit in pilo; 
reliqiium corpus Iractum ac laniatum abjecit in mare, fitc. Philip, 
xi. 2, 3. 
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vote, and said,, that if any tfiing more severe could 
be thought of, he would be ‘for. it : the indignation 
of the cit}’ was so inflamed* that he was forced to 
comply with the popular humor, aiid hoped, per-j 
haps, to put some difficulty . upon Cicero* who, 
for his relation to Dplabella, would," as he ima- 
gined, be for moderating the punishment But 
though Calenus was mistaken in this, .he was con- 
cerned in moving another question, which. greatly 
perplexed Cicero, about the choice- of a general* 
to manage this new. war against Dolabella. Two 
opinions were proposed j the one* that , P.’ Servilius 
should be sent with an extraordinary commission g 
the other, that the two consuls should jointly pro- 
secute that war, with -the provinces of Syria and 
Asia allotted to them. This'- was' very agreeable to 
Pansa* and pushed, therefore, not only, by his 
friends, but by all Antony’s party, who fancied, that 
it would take ofl!;the attention of the consuls -from 
the war of Italy’; give Dolabella time to strengthen 
himself in Asia; raise a coldness between the con- 
suls and Cicero, if he ventured to oppose. it ; and, 
above all, put a public affront upon Cassius; who," 
by his presence in those parts, seemed to have the 
best pretension to that commission. . The debate 
continued through tlie first day, without coming'.to . 
any issue ; and was adjourned to the next. In the 
mean while, Cassius’s mother-in-law, Servilia, and 
other friends, were endeavoring to prevail with Ci- 
cero to drop the oppositibn, for fear of alienating 

L S 
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to dclciid the honor of Cassius ; niul «hcn llic clc- 
hsile was resumed, the ne.Nt morninir, excrlcd all 
liis iniorcsl and eloquence to procure a decree in 
his favor. 

He began his speech by observing that, in tlieir 
present grief for the lamcntubic line of Trebonius, 
the Republic, however, would reap some good from 
it, since llicy now saw tJic barbarous cruelty of 
those who had taken arms against their country ; 
for of .the two chiefs of the present war, the one, 
by effecting what he wished, had discovered what 
the other aimed at*. That they both meant no- 
thing less than the death and destruction of all 
honest men ; nor would he satisfied, it seemed, 
with simple death, for that was tlic panisbment of 
nature, but thought the rack and tortures due to 
their rcvcnjic — that what Dolabclla had executed, 
ivas the picture of what Antony intended ; that 
they were a true pair, e.\*actly matched, marching 
by concert and equal paces in the execution of their 
wicked purposes — this be illustrates, by parallel 
instances from the conduct of each j and, after dis- 
playing the inhumanity of Dolabella, and the un- 
bappy fate of Trebonius, in a manner proper to 
excite indignation against the one, and compassion 
for the other ; he shew^ that Dolabella was still 
the more unhappy of the two, and must needs suf* 
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fcr, more from the guilt of his mindj than Trebo- , 

'nius frdm the t6rtiires.^6f his body — “ what doubt/’ 
.says he, can there be,' which of them is the most' 

“ miserable? he, whose death thb Senate and peo- 
“ pie are eager tb revenge ; br he, who. is adjudged 
■“ to be a traitor, by the 'unanimous vote Of the se- 
*‘inate? for, in all other respects, it is the greatest , 
** injury to Treboni us, tO compare his life with Do- 
:** labeUa’s., As to the one, every body knows his 
".wisdom, wit, humanity; innocence^ greatness of 
“ mind in freeing. his country; but, as -to the othei’j 
“ crueUy.v^as his delight from a. boy, with a lewd-, 
ness so shameless and ^abandoned, that he. used 
“ to .value himself for doing, what bis very adver- 
“ saries could not object to him with modesty. Yet, * 
" this man, gobd Gods! was once mine: for I 

• »* * I 

** was not very curious to inquire into his vices ; 

" nor should I now, perhaps, have been his enemy, 
had . he not shewn liiin^lf an enemy to you,' to 
■“this country, to thd. domestic Gods and altars of 
'“’Us- 'all; nay,' even to- nature and humanity 
" itself!*^.” , He exhorts them, from this warning 
given by Dolabella, to.act .'with, the greater vigor 
against Antony.’ forif he* wbo had abouthim but a 
few of those capital incendiaries, the ring-leaders 'of 
i-apinp arid rebellion, durst attempt an act so abo- 
minable, what barbarity were they not to 'expect 
from Antony, who had the whole crew of them in 


• ib.4. 

l3 
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properly, said to be given, as not taken away : but 
that no such ’Commission had e.ver been granted to 
.any one, who was. wholly idle'and unemployed^.— 
As to the second -opinion, -of decreeing that pro- 
vince to the consuls, he shews it to be both against, 
the dignity .of the consuls themselves, and against 
the public service.: that vrhen D. Brutus, a coushi 
elect, was actually besieged, on the preservation of 
whom their nommon safety depended; and when a 
dreadful vrar was en foot, . already entrusted to the 
two consuls, the very mention of Asia and Syria 
would give a handle to .jealousy and envy; and, 
though the decre‘e-was not to take place till D.. Bru- - 
tus should first be' relieved,, yet a new commission 
would , necessarily .lake- off Some parV of their 
thoughts ^nd- attention.: from the old. ' Then, .ad- 
dressing -himself to Pansa, be says; that, though 
his mind, he knew, was intent on delivering . 1^. 
Bmtus, yet the nature of things would force him to 
turn it sometimes towards- Ddlabella; and that, if 
he had. more minds than one, they should all be 
directed and. wholly; fixed, on .M,odenat.; that, for 
his own part, he had .'resigned, in his consulship, 
a rich and well furnished province, that nothing 
-might interrupt his. endeavors to quench that fiame 
which was then' -raised in his country: he wished 
that Pansa would imitate him, whom be used to 
eommend; th^t, if .the .consuls, however, desired 

•f Ib. 9. 
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to have provinces, as other great men had usually 
done, let llicin first bring D. Brutus safe home to 
(hem : w!io ouglil to be guarded with the same care 
as the image that I'cli froni heaven, and was kept in 
the temple of A^'esta, in (he safety of which ilicy 
were all safe. I'hal this decree would create great 
delay and obstniction to the war against Dolabella; 
which required a general prepared, equipped, and 
already invested with command : one who had au- 
thority, reputation, an army, and a resolution tried 
in the service of his country’^ : — that it must, there- 
fore, either be Brutus or Cassius, or both of them 
— that Brutus could not be spared from Macedonia, 
where he was quelling the last efforts of the faction, 
and oppressing C. Antony, who, with the remains 
of a broken army, was still in possession of some 
considerable places : that when he had finished that 
work, if he found it of use to the commonwealth to 
pursue Dolabella, he would do it of himself, as he 
had hitherto done, without waiting for their orders: 
for both be and Cassius had, on many occasions, 
been a senate to themselves : that in such a season 
of general confusion, it was necessary to be go- 
verned by the limes, rather than by rules: that 
Brutus and Cassius ever held the safely and liberty 
of their country to be the most sacred rule of act- 
iiig-j-. “ For by what law,” says he, ** by what 

right have they hitherto been acting, the one in 


• Philip. 10. 


t Ib. 1 1. 
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“ Greece, the other in Syria, but by that wliicli. 

^‘Jupiter himself ordained, that all thirigs betie- 

“ ficial to, the eommuiiity should be esteenied law- 

ful and just? for le\v is nothing else but right ■ 

** reason, derived to us frorti the Gods, enjoining 

■ what is honestj prohibiting the contrary : this 
. ** was the la‘'\V'‘wh'icii Gassius obeyed When he went 

“ into Syria; anollier. man’s province, if. we judge 
“ by Written law 5 hut when, these are overturned, 
his own, by the law of. nature : — but that' Cas- 
" sius’s acts iliight be confirmed . also by the autho- 
“ rity of the senate^ lie proposed a decree te this 
" effect; that wheireas the senate has declared P. 

** Dhlabella to be ian . enemy of the Roman people, 

■* and' Ordered him to bO pursued by open war; to 
the intent that he liiay suffer the punishment due 
".'to him, both from Gods and men; it is the will 
" of the senate, that C. Cassiiis, proconsul, shall 
'* hold the province of Syria, in the same man' 

" her as if he had obtained it by right of law : 
'*• 'and that he receive the several armies froin 
" Q. Marcius Crispus,^ procohsUl ; L. Statius MUr- 
" cus, proCohsul ; A. AllienUs, lieutenant ; which 
" they are hereby required to deliver tb hiiii: 

" that with these, and what .other forces he can 
" procure, he shall pursue Dolabella both by land . 

and sea: that, for the occasions of the war,. he 
" shall have a power to demand ships, seamen, 

** money, and all things useful to him, from whom- 
" soever he thinks fit, in Syria, Asia, Bithyhia, 
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** Pontus : and tliat, whatever province he comes 
r‘ into in prosecuting thcMvar, he shall have an au- 
thority superior to that of the proper governor ; 
“ iliat if king Deiotanis, the father, or the son, 
“ .shall assist C. Cnssiti?, proconsul, with their 
“ troops, as they have oft assisted the Roman peo- 
** pic in other wars, their conduct will be accept- 
“ able to the senate and people : that if any of the 
other kings, tctrarchs, and potcntJitcs, .shall do 
" the like, the senate and people will not be un- 
.** mindful of their services:” that, as soon as the 
public affairs were settled, C. Pansa, and A. Hir- 
tius, the consuls, one or both of them, should take 
the first opportunity of moving the senate about the 
disposal of Uic consular and pnetorian provinces : 
and that, in the mean while, they should all con- 
tinue in the hands of those who now held them, till ' 
successors were ajipointed by the senate*. 

From the senate, Cicero went directly into the 
forum, to give the people an account of the debate, 
and recommend to them the interests of Cassius : 
hither Pansa followed him, and, to weaken the 
inducncc of his authority, declared to the citizens, 
that what Cicero contended for, was against the 
will and advice of Cassius’s nearest friends and 

relations of wliich Cicero gives the following 

.account in a letter to Cassius. 
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. -• M..T. . Cicero to :C/.- Cassius.- • ' 

* « • 

( 

.• ; . ...- .•■ - •■ : ; • : : - 

« With .wfaaf zeal I. defended your dignity, both 
in the senate and -with the pebplcj 1 would have 
.** you learn rather from your; other, friends, . than 
“ from me. My opinion would easily, have pre- 
Vailed in the' senate,' had riot Pansa eagerly pp- 
posed -it. : .:After I had proposed that vote,- 1 was 
produced to the people . by Servili us, the tribune, 
and said every thing which ! could of yp.u, . with 
a strength of voice. thdC^lled the forum, . and 
■ ** with such a clamor and approbation of -the peo- 
“ pie, thatl had never seen the like , before.— You 
• will pardon me, l-hope, for. doing, it against the 
**.wni of your mother-in-law.. The timorous wo-, 
man was afraid that Pansa would be. disgusted. 
Pansa, indeed, declared to the assembly, tha^ 
" both your mother and' brother vi’ere against it; 

but that did nrit move me, I bad other consider- 
. ations more at heart : my regard was. to : the Pe- 
“ public,', to. which I have always .wished .well, 'and 
to your dignity and gloiy. But, there .is.one thing 
-which I enlarged upon in. the senate,; and men- 
“ tioned also to the-people, in which 1 must desire 
“ you to make my. words good: for. I promised, 
and in a manner assured them, that you neither 
“ had, nor would wait for our decrees: but would 
“ defend the Republic yourself in your own way: 
f‘ and though we had heard nothing, cither where 
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** you were, or what forces you fmd ; yet I took it 
“ for granted, that all the forces in those parts 
** were yours ; and was confident, tljat you had 
** already recovered the province of Asia to tlic 
” Republic : let it be your care to outdo yoursel/i 
“ in endeavoring still to advance your own glory. 
“ Adicu^” 

As to the issue of the contest, some writers tell us 
that it ended as Cicero desired : but it is evident, 
from the Iclier just recited, and more clearly still 
from other letters, that Pansa's authority prevailed 
against him, for granting the commission to the 
consulsf. Cassius, however, as Cicero advised 
and declared, had little regard to what they were 
decreeing at Rome ; but undertook the whole affair 
himself, and soon put mi end to Dolabclla's tri* 
uniplis, as will be mciuioncd hereafter in its pro- 
per place. 

The statue of Alincrva, which Cicero, upon liis 
going into exile, had dedicated -in the Capitol, by 
the title of the Guardian of the City, was, about 
the end of the last year, thrown down and shattered ' 
to pieces a tempest of thunder and lightning. 
This the later writers take notice of, as ominous, 
and portending the fall of Cicero himself: though 
neither Cicero, nor any of that time, made anysurfi 
reflection upon ii. The senate, however, out of 

* Ep.Fam. ie.7. ^ . 

‘ f Qauin Consulibos tlccrcla est Asia, fc psnnissum €St ^ 
(iusn ipsi vcnirciit i darenl negotiuin ooi ipsan obtineant, &c. Ep. 
Fatn. I2. 14-. 
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respect to him, passed a* decree, in a full house, 
on the eighteenth of March, that -the statue should 
be repaired and restored to its place*. . So that it 

■ -was now made by public authority, ■ vvhat he him- 
self had designed it to be, a standing monument to 
posterity, that the safety of the Republic had been 
the constant object of his counsels. 

P. Brutus was reduced, by this time, to such 
straiits in . Modena, that bis ' friends began to be 

■ greatly alarmed for himi taking it for granted^ that 
if he fell into Antony's hand^ he would be treated 
no better- than Trebpnius. The mention, therefore, 
of a. pacification being revived dn the senate, and" 
recommended by Pansa himself, upon an intimation 
given by Antony's friends, that he was now in a dis- 
position to submit'tp reason, .Cicero, out of a con-: 
cern for Brutus’s .safety, consented to the decree of 
a second embassy, to be executed by himself and 
Servilius, toge.ther with three other consular sena- 
tors: but .finding, upon recollection, that there ap- 
peared no symptoms of any change in Antony, and 
that his friends produced no proofs of it, nor any 
•thing new in Ids condpct, he was convinced that he 
had made a false step, and that nothing more was 
fotended than to gain time ; which was of jgreat .use 
to Antony, as it would retard the .attempts of re- 
lieving Modena, and give an opportunity to Venti- 
.dius tp join him, whp was marching tpw’ards him, 

* Eo die &natus decrevjt, it Mmccva:nias>tra, C^ustps Ucbis - 
quam lujrlio (1<;jecerat, restUueretnr. Ep. Fam. 12. 25. Dio, 1. 
45. p. 278., ■ 
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at lljat time, willi three legions. At the next 
inccling, therefore, of the senate, he retracted his 
opinion, and declared against the Sate decree, as 
dangerous and insidiouss and, in a warm and pa- 
thetic speech, pressed them to rescind it He owns, 
that it was indecent for one, whose aullioriiy they 
had so often followed in the most important debates, 
to declare liimsclf mistaken and deceived; yet his 
comfort was, liiat it was in common with them all, 
and with a consul of the greatest wisdom: that \vhcn 
Piso and Calcnus, who knew Antony’s secret, tlie 
one of iviiom entertained his wife and children at 
his house, the otlicr was perpetually sending and 
receiving letters from him, began to renew, what 
they had long intermitted, their exhortations to 
peace, and when the consul thought fit to exhort 
the same thing, a man, whose prudence could not 
easily be imposed upon, whose virtue approved no 
peace, but on Antony’s submission; whose great- 
ness of mind preferred death to slavery; it was 
natural to imagine, that there was some special rea- 
son for all this; some, secret wound in Antony’s 
affairs, which the public was unacquainted with : 
especially when it was reported, that Antony’s fa-, 
mily^ were under some unusual afUiction, and his 
friends in the senate betrayed a dejection, in their 
looks — ^forif there was nothing in it, why should Piso 
and Calenus, above all others ; why at that time; 
wh}^ so unexpectedly, so suddenly, move for peace? 
yet how, when they had entangled the senate in a 
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pacific, embass}^ they both denied, the t there , was 
any thing hew or particular, which induced tfaeni. 
to it*: that there could be.no occasion; thereforci 
for new measures, when there was nothing new iii 
the case itself~that they were drawn in, and de=- 
'ceived by Antony’s friends, who. were serving his 
private, not the public interest — that he had .seen’ it 
from the. first, though but darkly; his concern for 
Brutus having dazzled his eyes j for \vhose liberty; 
if a substitute could be accepted, he would ireely 
offer himself to be shut up in his' place — that if 
Antony would bumble himself, and sue to them for 
any thing, he should, perhaps; be for hearing him; 
but while he stood to his arms, and acted offensively; 

their business was to resist force by force but 

they would tell him, perhaps, that the thing was 
not in their power, since an embassy was actually 
decreed. " But what, is it,” says he, ** that is not 
** free to the wise, which.it is possible to .retrieve ? 

it is the case of every man to err, but'the part only 
“ of a fool to persevere in error — if we have been 
" drawn, away by false and fallacious hopes, let u>! 

** turn again into the way ; for the surest harbour 
to a'peniteut is a change of his conductj*.” He 
then shews how the eiubassy, so far from being of 
service, would certainly hurt, nay, had already hurt, ' 
the Republic, by checking.th.e zeal of the towns and 
colonies of Italy,- and the courage of the legions;. 
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T.-IiicU hud dccifircd for ihcin, v;ho could never be 
eager to fight, while the senate rvas sounding a rc- 
trear. 'i'lirtl nothing more nuju&t, than to de- 
termine ar.3' thing aho'it peace, without the consent 
of tliosc wjjo were ciirrving on the war; and not 
onlv without, but u«.'tin%l their consent: that Hir- 
tiu? and Cesar had no thougtjts of peace; from 
v/!'.om lie had letters tlicn in ijis liands, declaring 
ihcir Jiopcs of victory: for their desire was to con- 
quer, and 10 acquire peace — not by treaty, but by 
victoryt- That there could not possibly be any 
peace with one to whom ncihing could be granted: 
tfjcy had voted him to liavc forged several decrees- 
of the senate;— would they vole them again to be 
genuine? they liad annulled ins laws, as made by 
violence: — would tliey no ween sent to restore them? 
they Itad decreed Jriiu to have embezzled five mil- 
lions of money ; — could such a w-aslc be absolved 
from a charge of fraud ? that immunities, priest- 
hoods, Jiingcoms, had been sold by him; — could 
those barcains be confirmed, which tlieir decrees 


had made voidj ? That if they should grant him 
the farifier Gaul, and an army, what would it be 
else, bat to defer the war, not to mahe peace? nay, 
not only to prolong the war, but to yield him the 


victory^. ‘® ^*as it for this,'’ savs he, “ that we 


have put on the robe of v.*ar, taken arras, sent 


“ out all the youth of Italy; that, with a most 
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*•* flourishing and- iDumcEOus- army, we ' should send 
“ an embassy at last ifor- peace.? and must I bear a 
part, in that .embass}^, or assist in ■ that council^ 
“••■where, if. I. differ fiom the rest, the, people of 
Rome. can never knowutr so that, whatever coh- 
“ cessions ar,e- made to Antony, or whatever mis- 
" chief be mav do- hereafter, it - must be at the’ha* 
“ zard of my credit.?* .‘He. then shewg,.that; if ari 
embassy must needs be sent, he, of all men, was the 
most improper , to be em.ployed in it:Uhat he had 
ever, been .against any embassy ;• was the/mover. of 
their taking, the habit of; war ;> was always for the ‘ 
severest, proceedings -both against Antony -and his 
associates; that all that party. looked upon him as 
prejudiced, and Antony- would be • offended at the 
, sight of him*. That' if they did not trouble them- 
selves how Antony might take it, he begged theni 
.at least to spare him -the pain of seeing Antony, 
which he should never be able to bear^ who, ip a 
speech, lately, to his parricides, when be w^as dis- 
tributing rewards to the boldest of them, had pro- 
mised Cicero’s e.state ' to Petissius ; that be should 
never endure the sight of L. Antony, whose cruelty 
be could not have escaped, but by the defence of 
his walls and gates, and the zeal of his native town: 
that though he might be able to command himself,., 
and dissemble his uneasiness at the sight of An'tohy 
and his crew, yet some regard should be had to his 
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life ; not that he set any value upon it himself, but 
it ought not to be Uiought despicable by the senate 
and pcojdc of Rome ; since, if he did not deceive 
himself, it was. ht who, by his ualchings, cares, 
and voles, had managed inattorsso, that all. the at- 
tempts of their enemies hud not hitherto been able 
to do l!)cni ony harin'*. That if ins life had been 
oft attempted ut home, where the fidelity of his 
friends, and the ryes of all Rome, were his guard, 
wiiat might he not apprehend from so long a jour- 
ney? •that tiicrc were three roads from Home to 
Modena; the I'laininian, along the upper sea ; the 
Aurciian, along the lower; the Cassian, in tho 
middle 5 — that they were all of them beset by An- 
tony's allies, his own utter enemies: the Cassian,. 
by Lento ; the Flnminian, by Vcnlidius ; the Aurc- 

Jian, by the whole Clodian familyi’. ^That he 

would stay, therefore, in the cit^', if the senate w’ould 
give leave, which w'as his proper scat, his watch, 
and station : that others might enjoy camps, king- 
doms, military commands ; he would take care of 
the city, and the affairs at home, in partnership 
with them : that iic did not refuse the charge, but 
it was the people, who refused it for him: for no 
man was less timorous, though none more cautious 
than he — that a statesman ought to leave behind 
him a reputation of glory in dying; not the reproach 
of error and folly : “ who,” says he, “ does not be- 
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“ wail the-death of Tr^bonius? yet there are some 
** who, say though it is hard, indeed, to say it, that 
“ he is the. less to be pitied, for not keeping a bet- 
<*. ;ter guard against a base and detestable villain: 
J*;fbr wise men- tell us, tliat he who professes to 
'** guard* the lives of others, ought, in the first place, 
to' keep a guard upon his own*.** That if he 
should "happen to escape all the snares of the road, 
that Antony’s rage was so furious, that he would 
never suffer him to return alive from the. congress; — - 
that, when he was a young volunteer, in the wars, 
of Italy, he was present at a conference of Cn. 
Pottipey, the consul, and P. Vettius, the general of 
the Marsi, held between the/two camps; there was 
no. fear, no suspicion, nor any violent hatred, on 
either side: that there^was an interview,' likewise. 


between Sylla and Scipio,<in their civil 'wars, where, 

. though faith was not strictly observed, yet no vio- 
lence was offered^ : — but the case was different in 
treating with Antony, where, if others could be 
safe, he; at least, could not: that Antony would 
never come into their camp, much. less they into 
his : — that; if they transacted affairs by letter, his 
X opinion would 'always be one and the same; to re- 
duce every thing to the will of the senate : that, this 
would be misrepresented to the veterans, as severe 
and perverse ; and might excite them, perhaps, to 
some violence. — Let my life, therefore,” says he, 
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** l)c reserved to the service of my country, as long 
“ as either dignily or nature will allow: let iny death 
** fall by (he necessary course of falc^ or if I must 
** meet it sooner, let me meet it with glory. — Since 
the Ucpuhlic then, to sneak the most moderately, 
" has no occasion for this embassy, yet, if I can 
“ underi.'ikc it witli safely, I will go ; and, in this 
** whole aflair, will govern myself cntircl}*, fathers, 
not bv a rciiard to inv own duuircr, but to the 
** service of the state; and, after the most mature 
“ deliberation, will resolve to do that which I shall 
** jndge to be most useful to the public interest.” — 
'J’hough be did not absolutely refuse the employ- 
ment, yet he dissuaded *il so strongly, that the 
thing was wholly dropt; and Pansa, about the end 
of the month, inarched away towards Gaul, at the 
head of Ids new raised army, in order to join Hir- 
tiiis and Octavius, and, without farther dchny'’, to 
aticmiJt a decisive battle with Antony for the de- 
livery of D, IJrutus. • .* . 

Anton}', at the same lime, w hile he was perplex- 
ing the counsels of the senate, by the intrigues of his 
friends, was endeavoring also, by his letters, to shake 
the resolution of Iliriius and Octavius,^ and draw 
them olF from the cause, which they were nowsery- 
but their answers seem to have been short and 
lirm ; referring him constantly to the authority of 
the senate: yet, as things were now drawing to- 
wards a crisis, he made one effort more upon them; 
and, in the following exposudatoiy letter, re- 
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-proa'ched themj with great freedom, • for deserting 
tiheir true interest/Wnd' Suffering themselves to =l)e‘ 
duped,' and drawn in ‘byCicerOj lo revive the Pom- 
peiari' cause, = and estdblisH a power;- which, in tlie 
end, " would destroy them. ■ : ' 

; ■. ■ ■ ■■ ■ ' 

* * I - 

• Ajj-TONius- to Hirtius and G-ajsAR. . 

^ ■ ■ ■ 

' “ Upon the news of Trebonius’s death, I was 

, equally adected both with joy and with grief.' It 
** was matter of real joy to me, to see a Villain suffer 
“'.’the vengeance due to the ashes of the most ib 
“liJustrious of men;' and that, within' the .circle of 
“■the current year, t'he divine providence ha.s dis- 
“ played itself, by the punishment of parricide, in- 
dieted already on some, and ready to fall upon 
“ the rest. But, on the other hand, it is a subject 
of just grief to me, that Dolabeila should be de- 
*•* dared an enemy, because be has killed a mui> 
“ derer ; and that the son of a buffoon should be 
“ dearer to the people of Rome, than Cmsar,. the 
father of his country: but the cruellest reflection 
of all is, that you, Hirtius, covered with Ciesar’s 
“ favors, and left by hiin in a condition, which 
“ you yourself wonder at; and you too, young 
“ man, who owe every thing to his name, are doing 
“ all, which is in your power, that Dolabeila may 
“ be thought justly condemned ; that this wretch 
“ be delivered from the siege; and Cassius and 
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** Jirutu*^ be invcs»f f] v.i!b all power. You look 
upon the prc.*eni state of things, as people did 
upon the past; call i*Oi*iipcyV> camp tU* senate; 
" iirivc made the van^juishetl Cicero your captain; 

are strengthening .Macedonia »vit?i armies ; have 
'' given Africa to Varns, tv. ice a prisoner; have sent 
C;;ss;«5 into Syria; sofTcred Casca to act ss tri- 
h;ine; .suppressed the revenues of the Julian Lu- 
“ perci; aholished the colonies of veteran?, estah* 
** iiiiicd Ijy law and the decree of the senate; pro- 
“ misc to restore to the {leople of Marteiiles, what 
was taken from them hy rigijt of war; forget 
that a Pompeian was made incapoblcof any dig- 
nity by JIirtius*5 law; have supplied Brutus xviiii 
Appuieiuss money; applauded the potting to 
death Pocius and Menudemus, Cmsar s friends, 
V- hom he made free of the city’; took no notice 
“ of TheoporiJpu when, stript and banished by 
Trebonius, iie tied to' Alexandria: you sec Ser. 
** Galba in vour camp, armed with the same 
poignard with wliich he stabbed Cssar; have 
" enlisted my soldiers, and other veterans, on pre- 
** tcncc of dcHtroyiag these who killed Csssar; and 
*•' tisen employ them, before they kiio^v what they 
“ are doing, against their quKstor, or their general, 
or their comrades — vijct have you not done, 
** which Pompey himself were be d’.vc, or ins son, 
if he could, would not dor In sbor^ you ceny 
** that any peace can be mads, unless I set Brutus 
** St libertv, or supph’ him with provisions: can 
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“ this please thoS6 veterans, who have nqt yet de- 
" , Glared themselves ? for as to your .part, you have . 
. ** sold yourselves to the batteries and poisoned lio- 
" liors of the senate. . But you come, you say, to 
preserve the troops which are besieged. 1 am hot 
“ against their being ^aved,‘ or going wherever you 
" please : if they will but leave him to perish, who 
" has deserved it. You write me word, that the 
** mention of cbnCord has been revived in the se- 
nate,. and five consular embassadors appointed^; 
it is hard to believe, that those, who have driven 
" me to this extremity, when 1 offered ,the fairest 
** conditions, and was willing to.remit some part of 
them,' should do any thing with moderation or 
" humanity : nor is it probable, that the sanie men, 

" who voted Dolabella an enemy for a most laud- 
" able act, can ever forgive me, who am' in the same 
** sentiments with him.' Wherefore, it is your 
" business to refiect, which of-the two is the more 
“ eligible, or more useful to our common interest ; 

“ to revenge the death of Trebonius, or of Caesar r 
" and which the more equitable; for us to act 
" against each other, that the Pompeian cause, so 
** often defeated, may recover itself ; or to join our 
“ forces lest we become, at last, the sport of our 
** enemies ; who, which of us soever may happen to 
“ fall, are sure to be the gainers. But fortune has 
“ hitherto prevented that spectacle; unwilling to 
" see two armies, like members of the same body, 

" fighting against each other; and Cicero, all the 
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while, like a muster of glidialors, matching uk, 

** an«l ordering the combat : who is so far happy, as 

** to have caught you with the same bait, with 

** which he brags to have caught Ctesar. For. my 

" part, I an) resolved to sutler no aflroni, cither to 

“ myself or my friends; nor to desert the ])arty 

“ which Fompey l)ated ; nor to see tijc veterans 

“ driven out of ihesr possessions, and drag;;cd one 

“ by one to. tlic rack ; nor to break my word with 

“ Duliiheilaj nor to violate my league with Lepi- 

** dus, a most religious man ; nor to betray Plancus, 

" the partner of all my counsels. If the immortal 

“ Gods support me, as I hope .they will, in the 

pursuit of so good a cause, I shall live with. 

*• pleasure j but if any other fate c.'tpccts me, I 

taste a joy however hcfore-iiand, in the sure forc- 

** sight of your punislimcnt: for if the Pompeians 

“ arc so insolent, when conquered, how much more* 

•* they will be so, Nvhen conquerors, it will l)c your 

“ lot to feel. In a word, this is the sum of my rc- 

“ solution : I can forgive the injuries of my friends, 

** if they themselves are disposed, either to forget 

them, or pre])arcxl, in conjunction with me, to- 

“ revenge the death of Cajsar: I cannot believe- 

“ that any embassadors will come; when they do, 

“ I shall know what thev have to demand*.” Hir- 

•/ 

tius and Cuesar, instead of answering this letter, sent 
it directly to Cicero, at Rome, to make what use of 
it he thought fit with the senate, or the people. 
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. In- this interval, iepidus- wrotC'a public letter To . 
the senate, to! exhort them., to measures of peace, 
and to > save the. effusion of civil blood, by :. con- 
triving- some way. of .reconciling Antony- and .- his- 
friends to the service of their country ; .without givr 
ing the least intimation, of his thanks- for the pubiiic, ’ 
honors, which they had . lately decreed tO: him: 
This was ■ not at all agreeable to the senate, and 
confirmed their former jealousy of his disaffection to 
' the Republic, and good understanding with Antony.- • 
They agreed, however, to a vote proposed, by. Ser-? 
viliu'si that Lepidus should.be thank-ed for his Jove ^ 
of peace, and care, of the citizohs, yet- should be 
desired,, hot to trouble himself any farther about it, 
but to leave that. 'affair to them ; who thought that 
(here -could be no peace, unless Antony should Jay 
dowjn his arms, and sue. for it. This letter, gave 
Antony's friends a fresh handle to renew . their in- 
stances for a -treaty, for the sake of obliging .Lepi- 
dus, who. had it in his power, tliey said^ to force. 
them to it : which put Cicero, once more, to the 
trouble of confuting and exposing all their arguments; 
•He told them, -that he w’as.ever afraid, from the ' 
first, lest an insidious offer of peace should damp 
the -common zeal, for- the recovery of their liberty : 
that, w’hoever delighted, in diseprd, and - the blood 
of citizens, ought to be expelled from the society of 
human kind : yet it was to be considered, whether 
there were not some wars,' wholly inexpiable ; 
where no peace could be made, and where a treaty 
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of pcticc WU5 but a stipulation of slavery^' : that the 
war, now on foot, was of tln> fort; undcrialicii 
against a set of men who were natural enemies to 
society; whofe only pleasure it was to oppress, 
plunder, and murder their fellow^creaturcs; and to 
restore sucii to the city, %vas to destroy the city 
itself'!*. — ^I'hat they ought to remember wljat decrees 
tltcy had already made against tiicm, such as had 
never been made against a foreign enemy, or any 
with whoin there could be peace — that since wis- 
dom, as well as fortitude, was expected from men 
of their rank, though llicso Indeed could hardly be 
separated, yet be was willing to consider llicin se- 
parately, and follow what wisdom, the more cau- 
tious and guarded of the two, prescribed.- If 

" wisdom, then,” says he, ** should command me 
** to hold nothing so dear as life; to decree no- 
“ thing at the hazard of niy head ; to avoid all dan- 
** ger, though slavery was sure to be the consc- 
“ quence ; I would reject tlwt wisdom, be it ever 
“ so learned ; but if it teaches us to preserve our 
lives, our fortunes, our families, yet so as to 
« tliink them inferior to liberty; to wish to enjoy 
** them no longer than we can do it in a free Rc- 
public; not to part with our liberty for them, 
** but to throw them all away for liberty, as expos- 
“ ing us only to greater mischief without it ; -I 
would then listen to her voice, and obey her as a 
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“; GodV*. That jio man had-Ji greater respect for 
Lepidus than himself j and though, there ^had been 
an old . friendship between them, yet he valued 
him, not so much for that; as his services to the 
public, in prevailing . with young Pompey to lay 
down his armsy and free his country from the misery 
of a cruel war : that the' Republic had* many pledges 
of fidelity from Lepidus ; his great nobility ; great 
honors ; high-priesthood ;■ many parts of * the city 
adorned by him and his ancestors ; bis wife, chil- 
dren, great fortunes, pure from any taint of civil 
blood; no citizen ever hurt, many preserved by 
him: that .such a man might err in judgment, but 
could never wilfully be an enemy to his cbuntry.r— 
That his desire of peace was laudable, if he- could 
make such a peace for them now, as when be re- 
stored Pompey to them. — That for . this they had 
decreed him greater honors than had been given 
before, to any man, a statue with a splendid inscrip* 
tibu, and a triumph -even in absencet- — ^That, by 
good fortune, they had managed matters so, that 
Poinpey’s return might consist with the validity of 
Caesar’s acts^ which, for the sake of peace, they 
had confirmed ; since they bad decreed to Pompey 
the five millions and a half, which were raised bv 
the sale of his estates, to enable him to buy them 
again : he desired, that the task of replacing him in 
the possessions of his ancestors, might be commiU 
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• an! to him for his old rrictidship with hts father: 
that ii shonhl ho ins firM care to nominate him an 
augur, and repay the same favor to the son, v, hich 
he himself received from the father*: that ihoso 
v.-ho had fccn hi.oj lately at ?»Iaiscillc5, brought 
void that lie was ready to come with his troops to 
the relief of Modena, hut that he was afraid of giv* 
ing offence to die veteratis 5 wldcli shewed him to 
he the true son of tiiat father, wiio used to act with 
as much prurience is courage. — 'I’liat it v/as T^epi* 
dus*s business to lake care, not to be th.ougljt to act 
with more, arrogance than Iiccainc him : that if he 
meant to fri-ilitcn them iviih his armv, he should re* 
member that it was the .arinv of tiic senate and pco- 
jilc of Home, not his ownt- — That if he interposed 
ins aulhorilv wiihuut am:s, that was indeed the 
more laudable, hui would hardly be thought neces- 
sary, — Kor, liiougii his aulhorilv was as great with 
them as liial of the noblest citizen ought to be, yet 
tiic senate was not unmindful of their own dignity ; 
and there never was a graver, tinner, stouter senate 
llian the present.— That they were all so incensed 
against the enemies of ilieir libertv, that no man's 
aulhorilv could rcoress their ardor, or extort their 
arms from them. — ^That they hoped the best, but 
would rather suffer the worst than live slavcsj.— 
That there was no danger to be apprehended from 
Lepidus, since he could not enjoy the splendor oi 
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his own foTtuneSj .but with the safety.'of all honest ^ 
,men.T-That. nature first nQakes= men. honest,- -but for- 
tune confirms them : for .though it was .’tlie commoii 
interest ..of all to prombterithe safety of the public; 

. yet it was more particularly, of those i.who were hap- 
py: in their, fortunes.—;: — ^That nobody was »more so 
than -Lepidus, . and nobody,- therefore, better : dis;^ 
posed: of which the people saw. a rema!rkable in- 
stance,, jn, the concern which he expressed, w'heh 
Antony, offered a diadem to .Gsesar, and chose to be 
his. slave. rather than. his colleague; for which sin- " 
.gle act, if he. had been -guilty of nothing else., he 
. had richly .deserved .the u worst punishment*. — — 
Then,' .after inveighing, as usual, against Antony, 
through several pages, he declared all thoughts^ of 
peace with him to be vain ; and, for a fresh proof 
of it, produced his last letter to Hirtius and Octa- 
vius, and read it publicly, to the assembly .: . . not that 
he thought it worth reading, he.! says, but . to- let 
' them., see , his. traitorous views openly- avowed and 
.confessed; .by himself. .He read it to >tbem'. .para- 
' graph by ..paragraphj with his. own .comment and 

^ i 

remarks upon it;, rallying all along, with great wit 
and spirit, , the rage, the exti-avagance, the incon- 
sistency, the folly, and the inaccuracy of each sen- 
tence. On the whole, he says, that if Lepidus had 
seen it, he would neither have advised, or thought 
any peace with him possible. That fire and water 
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would sooner unite, than the Antonys be recon- 
ciled to the Kcpuhlic. — ^l*hat the first and licst 
thing, therefore, wus to conquer; the second, to 
decline no danger for the liberty of their country; 
that there was no third tiling, but the last and worst 
of all, to submit to the utmost baseness, through a 
desire of living. — For which reasons, he declared 
his concurrence witii Servilius, in the vote upon 
I.opidiis‘s letters ; and proposed an additional de- 
cree, either to be joined to the oilier, or published 
separately. — Timt Poinpey the Great, the son of 
Cnscus, in offering his service and his troops to the 
senate and people of Rome, had acted agreeably to 
the courage and zeal of his father and ancestors ; 
and to his own virtue, industry, and good dispo- 
sition to the Republic: and that the thing was 
grateful and acceptable to the senate and people, 
and would hereafter be an honor to himself. 

After Ujc debate, which ended as Cicero wished, 
he sent the following short letter to Lepidus, which, 
by the coldness and negligence with which it was 
drawn, seems to be designed, to let Lepidus see, 
that they were perfectly easy and secure at Rome, 
whatever measures he might think fit to take. 


CicEUO to Lepidus. 

** 'VVbile, out of the great respect which I bear to 
** you, I am making it roy parUcular care to ad- 
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vance your dignify as much as possible, it was a 
“ concern to me, to seei that you did not think it 
“ worth while to return your thanks, to the senate^. 
" for the extraordinary honcfrs which they have 
f ‘ lately conferred upon you/ 1 rejoice, however, 

. " that you are so desirous of making peace among 
. citizens : if you can separate that peace from 
“'slavery, you will consult both -the good of the 
“ Republic, and your own dignity: but if the ef- 
** feet pf.it be, to restore a desperate man to an 
•* arbitrary dominion, I would have you to know, 
“ that all men of sense have taken a resolution to 
prefer, death to servitude. . You will act more 
" wisely, therefore, in my judgment; if you meddle 
' no farther with that affair of peace ; which is not 
“ agreeable either to the sen ate . or the people, or 
“ to any honest man : but .you will hear enough of 
“ this from others, or be informed of it by letters, 
“ and will be directed by your own prudence, what 
“ is the best for you to do*,” 

Plancus, too, who commanded in Gaul, and now 
resided nfear Lyons, at the head of a brave army, 
enforced Lepidus’s advice, by a letter likewise to 
the senate on the same subject of peace ; to which 
Cicero wrote the following answer : 
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Crctiiiio to PiAXcCij. 

*'Thc nccotint u'liicli our fnciul rurnius brought 
“ ol' your affection to the Republic, was highly 
** agreeable both to the senate anrf people of Rome: 
“ b«it your letter, M'lien read in the senate, did not 
** seem to agree with Ftirniiis's rc[J 0 jt: for you ad- 
vised us to peace, wlicn your coDcnguc, a man 
of the greatest eminenre, was besieged by most 
infamous plunderers ; who ouglit' either to sue 
for peace, by laying down their arms, or, if they 
'* demand it, with sword in hand, it must be pro- 
*' cured fay victory, not treaty. Rut in what nian- 
•* ner your letters, as well as Lepidus’s also, were 
received, you will understand from that excellent 
“ man your brother, and from Furnius, 

C. Antony, whom we mentioned above to have 
retreated with seven cohorts to ApoJIonia, not dar- 
inar to wait for Brutus’s arrival, who was now ad- 
vancing towards him, marched out to Buthrotuni, 
to seek his fortune elsewhere, in quarters more 
secure and remote : but being overtaken and at- 
tacked on bis march by a part of Brutus's army, he 
lost three of his cohorts in the action ; and in a 
second engagement, with anotlicr body of troops, 
which young Cicero commanded, was entirely 
routed and taken prisoner : which made Brutus ab- 
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sold tie master' of the.xountfyi without any farther 
opposition*!:! This fresh.success gave occasion^ for 
a. second ;letter from Brutus to the senate'; .of which 
CjCerio .inakesvthe ■ folltfwingTmention : Yiour .let- 
ters? isa'vs , he, /“ which ; was read in th'e seriate, 
,V'rshew;s. -the .'couriseT of the * general,- the virtue of 
‘?:;yo.ur:s.ol.diersi'.‘ thc' industry of .your officers, ahd^ 
jn'.par1ticular,:6f my Gicefd. ..If your friends had 
beeq. .willing to imove the! senate upon it, ' atid if 
*V'it hadinotlfallen'.ihto most; turbulent times, since 
“ thfe'-.departure.; of; Pansa,* some just and proper 
■** honor. w.ojjld i haves been' .decreed -for !it to the 
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. The: taking C Antony prisoner put Brutus, under 
some difficuly in ivhat mahrier he should' treat' him : 
if he set him ' at liberty, to which he was inclined, 
he had. reason! to .apprehend fresh trouble from him, 
both to himself and the Republic: if he kept: him 
prisoner ill his caqip, he was afraid, lest some sedi- 
tion might be. raised on his account, and, by' his 
intrigues, in .his own army '; or if he put him' to 
death, that it. would be thought an act of cruelty, 
which his nature abhorred. He consulted Cicero, 
therefore, upon it! by letter. “ C. Antony,” says 
he, is still with me ; but, in truth, I am moved 


•.Pint, in Brut, ^ 

f Tuie litterse, qus in Scnaln recitatx.sunt, & Imperatoris con« 
siliura &.milituni virtutem, & indilstriam tuoriim, in quibus Cice- 
ronis ' inci declarant. Quod si tuis placuisset de liis litteris referiri, 
S: nisiintempus turbulentissimuni post discessum Pansse iiicidissent, 
honos quoque Justus ac debilus piis hnmortalibus .decretus esset. 
Ad Brut. 2. 7. ' ■ 
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will) t)ic praycM of the man; and, afraid, lest 
** ilu: madness of some should make him tlic occa* 
'* sion of mischief to me. I am wholly at a loss 
“ whaltodo with him.' If I knew your mind, I 
should he at ease: for I should think that the 
“ best whicii you advised*.*' Cicero's advice was, 
to keep him under a safe guard, till they knew the 
fate of I). Brutus, in i^IodenHf. Brutus, however, 
treated him with great lenity, and sceinc'd much dis- 
posed to give him hisiihcrty: fur which purpose he 
not only wrote to the. senate about it himself, but 
permitted Antony to write too, and with the style 6f 
proconsul; which surprised and shocked all hiS 
friends at Home, and especially Cicero, wlio cx> 
postulates witli him fur it in the following terms. 

“ On the thirteenth of April,*' says he, ** yoiir 
messenger, J’ilus, brought us two letters, the one 
“ in your name, the other in .*\niony*s, and gave 
** them to Scrvilius, the tribune ; he to Cornutus, 
the prsetor. They w'cre read in the senate. An- 
**. tony, proconsul, raised as much wonder as if it 
“ had been Dolabella, emperor; from whom also 
" there came an express; but nobody, like your 
t*- Pilus, was so hardy as to produce the letters, or 

Antouius adhiic csl nobiseuw : sod medius fidius & movcor 
tiomiids pracibiit, & limeo ne ilium aliquorum furor excipiat. 
Pi.t(itf'tU 5 tuu. Quod si scirem quid libi ptaccret, sine sollicitudine 
l•ssell^. id cnim optimum esse persuasum csset mihi. Ad Brut. 

t Quod me de Antonio consuiis: quoad" BruU exUum coghori; 
custodiendum pulo. Ib. 4. 
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deliver them ta the magistfafes. Yb'ur letter 
was rfead ; ' short indeed, biit extremely mild to-' 
wards Ahtohy.: £he senate xvas achdzed ‘at it<. 
For niy part, I did hot know how tb act;; Should 
I affirm it to be’ forged ? What if ysu should 
own it? Should I. admit it to’ be genuine ? that 
was rf’ot for- yoiir honor. ' I chose, thOreforb, to 
be silent that day. On th6' nexfi when the aiffaif' 
had made some noise, and Piliis^s carriage had 
given offence, I began the debate ; isaid much of 
prOcoDsiil Antony; Sextius performed his partV 
and observed to riie, afterwards', in private, what' 
danger his son dhd mine would b*e lia]£>le to, if 
they had really taken up arms against a pfocon'-' 
sul.'i-i-You- know the. mail ; he did justice to the ■ 
cause. Others also spoke, buf.our friend- .La- 
heo took notice that your seal was not put to the 
letter, nor any date added j nor had you written 
about it, as usual, to your friends j from which’ 

I , 

he maintained the lettdr to be forged, and, ■ in.' 
short, convinced the housb'of if. ' It- is now -your 
part, Brutus, to consider the whole state and- 
and nature of the war : you are delighted, I pe'r-- 
ceive, with lenity, and think it the best way 6f 
proceeding: this, indeed, is generally right;' but 
the proper place' of clemency is in casC's and sea-‘ 
sons very different from the present : for what are 
we doing now, Brutus ?-=-we see a needy and des- 
perate crew threatening' the very temples of the 
Gods ; and that the* iva'r must necessarily decide 
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” tvlicilicr wc arc to live or not. Who is it, then, 

“ whom we arc sparing r or xvhat is it that we 
" moan r Are \vc consulting the safely of those, 

“ wJjo, if they get the hetter, arc sure not to leave 
" ihc least remains of osr — for whal diflbrcncc is 
•* there between DulnficJhi and any of the three 
“ Anionys? — if we spare any of these, we have 
** been loo severe to Doiabclla. It was ov.infl' 

O 

“ .chictlv to mv advice and aoiboriiv, that the sc» 

“ iiatc and people arc in this way of thinking, 

though the thing itself, indeed, also obliged them 
“ to it: if you do not approve this policy, 1 shall 
** defend your opinion, but cunnol depart from my 
" own : the world expects from you nothing either 
" remiss or cruel : it is easy to moderate the mat- 
" ter, by severity to the leaders — generosity to the 
** soldiers*',*’ 

Cicero had now done every thing that human pru- 
dence could do towards the recovery of the Repub- 
lic : for all that vigor, with which it was making " 
this last effort for itself, was entirely owing to his 
counsels and authority. As Antony was the most 
imincrliatc and desperate enemy who threatened it, 
so he had armed against him the whole strength of 
Italy, and raised up a force suflocient to oppress 
him. Young Octavius, next to Antony, was the 
most formidable to the friends of liberty 5 but, from 
the contrast of their personal interests, and their 
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. jeailousy of each other's views, Cicero managed the bfl- 
portunity to employ the one to the ruin of the other; 
yet so as to provide; at the same time, against any 
present danger from Octavius, by throwing a supe- 
riority of power into the hands of thy consuls ; 
whom, from being the late ministers' of Csesar's ty- 
ranny, he hiad gained over to the interesits of liberty.' 
But besides the difHculties, which he had' to struggle' 
with , at home, in bringing ma.tters to this point; he 
had greater discouragements abroad, from the com- 
manders of. the several provinces: they were all 
promoted to those governments by Cssar, the 
proper creatures of his power, and the abettors of 
his tyranny*; and were how full, of hopes, either 
of advancing themselves to domiaion, or to a share 
of it, at leastj by espousing the cause pf some more 
powerful pretender. Men of this turn, at the head 
of great and veteran armies, could not easily be 
persuaded to submit to a senate which they hhd 
been taught to despise, or to reduce the military 
power,, which had long governed all,, to a depend- 
ence on the civil. Yet Cicero omitted no pain's of 
exhorting them, by letters, and inviting them, by 
honors, to prefer the glory of saving their country, 
to all other views whatsoever. Those, whom he 
most distrusted, and for that reason most- particu- 
larly pressed, were Lepidus, Poiiio,-and Piahcus: 
w'ho, by the strength of their armUs, and their phs- 

t 

^ ■* Vidcs Tyranni Salellites in Imperijss vides ejiisdem o:crcita 3 
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session of Gaul and Spain, were the best qualified 
to serve or u> distress the licpuldican cause. He 
had iitllc iiopcs of the two first; yet mannued them, 
so well, l)y representing the strength of the honest 
party, the unanimity of the senate, of the consuls, 
and nil Itai}*, that he forced tltem, at least, to dis- 
semble their disaficclion, and inal;c great jirofcs- 
sions of their duty; and. above all, to stand neu- 
ter till the affairs of Italy were decided, on winch 
the fate of the Kc public seemed chiefiy to depend. 
Nay, be seems to have drawn Plancus entirely into 
his measures: as appears from Ins account of him 
to Ilrutus% and from Plaucub’s own letters, in 
which he gives llie strongest assurances of his fide- 
lity, and offers to lead his troops to the relief of 
Modena ; and was actually upon his inarch towards 
it, when he heard upon the road of /Antony’s de- 
feat. — Not long before which, Cicero sent him tlic 
following letter. 


CiCKKO to Pla:.*ci7S. 

** Though 1 understood, from the account of 
:* our friend Furnius, what your design and resolu- 
tion was, with regard to the Republic; yet, af- 
ter reading your letters^ I was able to form a 

* Tlancf atiimam in Rctnpub, egregiura, legioncs, auxilia, co- 
ptas ex lilteris cjiis, nuarum cxcmplum tibi mlrsura arbUor , per- 
fpic^rc potuuU. Ad Brut. S. 2. 
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*■* clearer judgment of your whole, purpbse. Where-' 
“ fore, though the. fate of. the .comm.o.hweal th.de-' 
pends wholly on . one battle, which will he de- 
*.* cided,- 1 believe, when you are reading this letter,: 
“ yet you have, acquired great applause,' by. the 
‘5 very fame, which ; was: every where, spread, of; 

I V your good intentions: and if .there had been a 
consul at. Rome,, the senate,' by decreeing some' 
considerable honor to you, would have declared. 
** bow acceptable your endeavors and preparations 
‘f were. But that 'time is not only not yet past, 
but was not in my judgment even ripe : for, af- 
ter all, that alone passes with me for honor, 
'‘V which is conferred on great men, not for the 
** hopes of, future, but the' experience of past ser- 
vices. If then there be any< Republic, in which* 
V honor can have its proper lustre, take my word 
for it, you shall have your share of the greatest : 
though that, which can truly be called honors ia 
“ hot. an invitation to a temporary, but the reward 
“ of an habitual virtue. Wherefore, niy dear Plan- 
" cus, turn your whole thoughts towards glory: 

" help your country ; . fly to the relief of your col- 
league ; support this wonderful consent and con- 
“ currence of all nations : you will ever find me the- 
" promoter of your counsels, the favorer of your 
“ dignity, and, bn' all . occasions, most friendly 
“ and faithful to you : for to all the other motives 
** of our union, our mutual affection, good offices, 

^ old acquaintance, the love , of our country, which 
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of your comisels, from- bur Furnius: biit they 
appeared greater 'to the senate than was ex- 
pected;' not that they ever had any doubt of 
your inclinations, but: dit^ not fully understand 
how much ' you >vere‘able to' do, on how far von 
would- expose yourself in the cause. When M. 
Varisidiiis, ■ therefore, brougHtine your letters, 
very early, on the seventh of April; I was trans- 
ported with joy 'Upon reading them; and, as a 
‘great 'niiiUitudc of excellent citizens were theii 
-waiting to attend my going abroad, I instantly 
gave them all a part of my pleasure. In the 
•mean' while, bur friend Mo natius, accord incr to 
custom-, came to join me : I presently shewed him 
your letter, of which he knew nothing before; 
■for Varisidius came first to me, as.you,he said, had 
ordered him’; soon after, the same Munatius re- 
turned to me with the other two letters; that 
which you had sent to him, and that to the se- 
nate : we resolved to carry the last directly to 
the pnetor, Cornutus, who, by the custom of our 
ancestors, supplies the place of the consuls in 
their absence. The senate was immediately 
called, andj upon the. fame and expectation of 
your letters, made up a full house. After they 
were read, a scruple of religion was objected to 
Cornutus, from the. report of the guardians of 
the Chickens, that he had not duly consulted 
the auspices; -which was confirmed Jikew-ise by 
our college; so that the affair adjohrned to 
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•* Ihc ntsxl d5\y. On lUul cloy I had a great con- 
** tchl uhoul your dignity, vilh Scrvilius, who pro- 
" cured, l»y his interest, to have his opinion dc- 
** dared the first : hut the senate loft him, and all 
** went the ccj;iirn»*y way: but when they were 
** coming into my opinion, which was delivered the 
“ second, the tribune'. Titius, at bis rcfjUCEt, intcr- 
posed bis negative ; and so the debate was put off 
*' again to tljc day following. Scrvilius came pre* 
pared to support liis onpoyition, though against 
“ Jupiter himself, in whoic temple the tiling 
** pn^scd : in what manner I handled him, and what 
** a struggle 1 had to throw off Titiuss negative, I 
** would have you learn rather from other people's 
** letters: take this, however, from mine, — that the 
** senate could not possiidy act with more gravity, 
** firmness, and regard to your honor, than it did 
on this occasion; nor is the senate more friendly 
“ to you than the whole city; for the body of the 
** people, and all ranks and orders of men, arc w 9 n~ 
“ dcrfully united in the defence of tlic Republic. 
■“ Go on; llicrcforc, as you have begun, and recoin- 
mend your name to immortality : and for all these 
things, w’liich, from the vain badges of outward 
** splendor, carry a shew of glory — despise them ; 
“ look upon them as trifling, transitory, perishing. 
“ True honor is placed singly in virtue ; which is 
“ illustrated with most advantage by great services 
to our country. You have the best opportunity 
fc Ibi this in the world ; which, since you have cm- 
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‘I braced; jaersevere and go. through with it, that 
*.* . the. Republic may not owe less to you, than you. 
*?■ to the Republic : ryou will find me not only the* 
favorer, but' the advancer. of your dignity:; this f 
.take myself to owe both to the Republic, iWliiclr 
is dearer to me than my life, and to our friend^ 
ship, &c. April the eleventh*.’* . • 

, _ . I ^ 

■Planbus answered him, not lotifg afier, to the fol- 
Ipwing effect. ; ; . . • 


Plancus to CrcERp. . 

% 

I ' ' . * ' . * 4 

..“.It is a pleasure, to me. to reflect, that I have- 
‘ “ never promised any thing rashly of myself to you ;• 

‘‘ nor you, for me, to others. In this you have the* 
clearer prgof of my love; , that I desire to make' 
you .acquainted with my designs, before any man 
else. You .already see, I hope, that my services to 
the public will groAV greater every day: I pro- 
*‘'mise that you shall soon be convinced of it. . As 
** for me,. my dear Cicero, may the Republic be so- 
“• delivered, .by my help, from its present dangers, . 

as I esteem your honors .and rewards equal , to an - 
" immortality; yet, were I still without them, I- 
“ would remit nothing of my present zeal and per- . 

“ severance. If, in the multitude of excellent- 
citizens, I do not distinguish myself, by a-singus . 


X. le*:- 
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** iar vi::fjr :»n(l infi:;:,?ry, I oo ncccjfion to mv 
“ tiicuity ivum ynnr favor : b:it, in trutli, I desire 
*' notiiingftt ali for mr.-clfal present; nay, cm even 
“ asaiiiM it, crHl *.viil!n2iy make von li:e arbiter 
'* both of the time and lim tinng itself: a citi- 
Zirncan think notiiin" late oriiaic. v. idea is 2:veii 


“ by hib country. I passed ilse lliione, with my 
:irn»y, by "rent jotirnie.-*, on tljo twenly-feixth 
“ of April ; sent a ti;ou«;.nfl lior.-e before me, by 
a shorter way, from Vitijnc. As for rnyseif, if I 
** am not hindered by Ltpidur, none sltail cotn- 
** plain of my v/ant of expediiron: if i;c opposes 
** me on inv road, I shall take mv measures from 


” the occasion : tin: troops which I hvinz, arc, for 
nrimbtT, kind, and fidelilv. nvircmelx’ firm. I 
“ be? the conlinnar.ee of vear atTcclion. as Ion" ss 

c . ■ s 

** von find vonrstlf assured of mine. Acieu*.’’ 
Pollio, likev.'isc, xvho noxv commanded the far- 


ther Snain, with three good legions, thouaii he was 
Antonyms particular friend, yet made the strongest 
professions to Cicero, cf iris resolution to defend 
the Republic against all invaders. In one of his 
letters, after excusing biniself, for no: having writ- 
ten earlier and ofiencr, he says, Both my nature 
“ end studies draw me to the desire of peace and 
“ liberty ; for v.iiich reason I always lamented the 
“ occasion of the late war; but, as it was not pos- 
*• sible for me to be of no party, because I had 
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‘*:great enemies every where, . I ran from that 
" camp,, where 1 could- not be. safe :from, Ae trea- 
• chery of an enemy ; . and, being driven, whither .1 
ff. least desired; freely exposed myself, to dangers, 
*Mhat i might not make a. contemptible figure 
among those lof my- rank. As for Cassar himselii 
. f * I loved him with the utmost piety and fidelity; 
because he treated me on the. foot of his oldest 

• . . ' • * I 

friends, though, known to him only in the height 
“;of his fortunes. ..When. I was at liberty to act 
V after my^.pwn.niind, I acted so, that the best, 
“.men should most applaud. me : - what I was com- 
- " manded to do, I did so as to shew that it w'as 
■ “ done by command, anti .not by inclination.. The 

“ unjust odium,, which . I sufFered' on that account, 
.“ has sufficienlly, convinced me, how sweet a thing 
/“ liberty is, and how wretched is life under the 
“ dominion of another. If the contest then be, to 
“ bring us all again under the power of one, whoever 
“that one be, I profess myself his enemy: nor is 
there any danger which I would decline, or wish 
“ to avoid, for the sake, of liberty. J3ut the con- • 
“ suls have not, either by decree or letters, given 
“ me any-orders what- to do ; I have had but one 
" letter from Pansa, since the Ides of March; in 
“'which he exhorts me to signify to the senate that 
“ I and my army would, be in their power: but 
“ when Lepidus was declaring openly to his army, 
“ and writing to every body, that he was in the 
. “ same sentiments with Antony, that step would 


tin; UFE 6r C’iCKna stcT/x* 
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Hiivc wholly nh.Minl imrl improper for me: 
** for how eouhl I /ict forai'c for my troops «g«inst 
“ hi.< will, in marching through his province? or) 
" if T luid surmounted all other difficulties, could 
** T tly over the Alps, which were possessed by his 
** Carrisons? — Noiiody v»‘ill deny, limt 1 declared 
“ puhiicly to my soldiers, at Corduha, that I would 
“ not deliver the province to any man, unless he 
** v/crc conmiisf-ioncd hy the senate— wherefore 
you are to look upon me ns cne, who, in the 
** first place, am cxii einely desirous of peace, and 
“ the safety of all the citiyens; in the second, pre- 
“ pared to assert my own and my country's liherty. 
“ I am more pleased than you can imagine, that rny 
** fficiid (hillus is so dear to you ; I envy him for 
walking and joking with you : you will ask, per- 
haps, at what rate I value that privilege: you 
shall know by cxj)cncncc, if ever it be in our 
** poxver to live in quiet : for I xrill never stir one 
step from you. I am surprised that you never 
** signified, in your letters, hoiv I should be able 
“ to do the most service, hy staying in the pro- 
vince, or bringing my army into Italy. For my 
** part, though to slay he more safe, and less 
“ troublesome 5 yet, since I see tliat, in such a timtt 
** as this, there is more want of legions than of 
provinces, which may easily be recovered ; I am 
**. resolved, as things now stand, to come away 
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with-my. armyr^from G.ordu'b'a, the fifteenth of 
, .‘f Marche,” • • • . \ . • 

' ; ;; There, afc several letters also- still' extant,; written 
at this time, from Cicero to Cornificius; .whorgo^ 
verned Afric; exhorting biin, in the same manner, 
to firmness in ^e defence of the Republic, and to 
guard his province froin all invaders, who should 
attempt to extort it from him : and this man, after 
all, was the .only commander, . who kept his -word 
with him, and performed his part tO; ;his Country'; 
and lost , his life, at lasl^ in. maintaining .that pro'* 
Vince in-.its allegiance to the Republicf. . . 

. P. Servilius, who has often been mentioned in 
■ the debates of the senate,. was a person, qf great 
rank and nobility ; had been . consul Vrkh J..iCmsar, 
in the .beginning of the civil war ; . the son i df. that 
Servilius,. who, by his conquests near. mOOnt TaU'^ 
i us,., obtained the surname of Isauricus. . He af- 
fected the character of. a patriot, but 'having had 
a. particular, friendship with Antonyj. was much 
courted-.by that party;, who took the advantage of 
his vanityj to set him up as a rival to CicerO in 
the management of public affairs : in which he fre*^ 
quently obstructed Cicero’s measures, and Cook a. 
pride to thwart and disappoint Whatever he pro*- 
posCd: Cicero' had long, suffered this With patience; 
out of regard to the public service; till, provoked 

• Ep. Fam. x. 31. 

t Vid. Ep. Fam. 12. 24. &c. App. 1. 4. 621. l)io. 1, 4S.. 
307. • .... -■ 
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hy his lau; opposition in liic afiair of I’ianciis, he 
fcoulfl not forbear treating him with an uniisnal se- 
verity ami rehoiuincnt ; of whieli he gives an account 
in a letter to HnitUvS. 


CiCKiio to liin.Tt/*, 

FnoM Plancus's letters, of which a copy, I 

imagine, has been fcni to you, you will perceive 

“ his excellent disfiosiiion towanls the Republic, 

“ with the condition of his legions, nuxiliarics, and 
« 

whole forces. Votir own people have informed 
you, I guess, by this time, of the levity, incon- 
stancy, and perpetual disaficciion of your friend 
“ Lepidus; who, next to his own brother, luitcs 
“ you, his near relations, the most. We are anx- 
** ious with an expectation, which is now reduced 
to the last crisis: all our hopes arc fixed bn the 
“ delivery of’ D. Brutus, for whom we have been 
“ in great apprehension. For my part, I have bu- 
** sincss enough on my hands at home, with ilic 
“ madman Servilius ; whom I have endured longer 
“ than became iny dignity: but I did it for the 
“ sake of the Republic, lest I should give the dis- 
“ affected a leader, not well affected, indeed, him- 
“ self, yet noble, to resort to ; which, nevertheless, 
they still do. But I was not for alienating him 
« wholly from the Republic : I have now put an 
“ end to my forbearance of him ; for he began to 
7 
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^ be SO Ji^solent, that; he; .looked upoii no man as 
“ free. Butj in PlancQs’s debate, rhe was strangely 
“ mortified; and, after two day's contest, was jso 
- roughly handled by. me, that he will be the mo- 
“ .dester,' ;I d.arp. sdy, for the; future. .In the -.midst 
“ of our contention, on. tlie nineteenth of April, I 
“ had Jetters delivered to me, in the senate," from 
/ our friend- Leritulus, . in Asia, with an. account 
“ of Cassiu|, ; the legions, and' Syria; which, when 
1 read presently in public, Servilius sunk, and 
f ‘ many more besides j for. there are some of emi- 
nent.rank, who think most wickedly ; but Servi- 
*■ lius was most sensibly chagrined, for the senate’s 
“ agreeing to my motion:about Plancus. The part 
f ‘ which he acts is monstrous*.” 

The . news, which is inentioned In this letter to 
have been sent by Lentulus, of Cassius's success, 
was soon after confirmed by particular letters to 
Cicero from Brutus and Cassius themselves, signi- 
fying that Cassius had possessed himself of Syria 
before Dofabella arrived there ; that the generals, 
L. Murcus, and Q. Crispus, had given up their ar- 
mies .to him : that, a separate legion, under Ccccilius 
Bassus, had submitted to him against the will of their 
leader: that four other legions, sentbyCleopatra from 
£gypt, to the assistance of Dolabclla, under his lieu- 
tenant Allienus, had all declared for him : and, lest 
. the first letter should miscarry, as they often didfiom 
such a distance, by passing through the enemy’s 

Ad Brat. s. 3. 
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f|unrlcr.s Cashins sent him a second, with a more 
fnll and disiincl account of all particidars. 


Cassivs, Proconsul, to his friend Cu:kro. 

/ 

** If you arc in hcalih, it is a pleasure to me; I 
*' am also veiy well. I have read your letter, in 
** uhich I jjercr:ive<l your wonderful afTcetion for 
** me ; fur you not only wi'^h me well, which, in- 
deed, you have always done, both for my own 
sake and the Ilepuhlic*s, hut entertain an uncoin* 
" mon concern and solicitude for me. AVhcrcforc, 
" as I imagined, in the first place, that you would 
" think it impossihle for me to sit still and see the 
" Uepuhlic oppressed; and, in the second, that, 
** whenever you supposed me to be in action, you 
“ would be solicitous about my safety and success; 

so, as soon as I was master of llic legions which 
“ .Allicnus hrouijiit from Jiiivpt, I immediately 
" wrote to you, and sent several expresses to 
Rome: I wrote letters also to the senate, but 
forbade the delivery of them till they had been 
" first shewn to you. If these letters have not 
“ reached you, I make no doubt but that Dola- 
he! la, who, by the wicked murder ofTreboniu^ 
" is master of Asia, has seized mv messengers, and 
*•' intercepted them'. I have all the armies which 
" wejc in Syria under my command; and haWng 
" been forced to sit still a while, till I bad discharged 
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m3" promises to them, am now ready, to' take the 
.field, . I beg- of you to take my honor and-inte- 
. rests under yoiir special pare : for you- kno w that I 

I I f 

“ have never refused any danger or labor- for the ser- 
“ vice of my country : that.by your advice and au- 
** thority, I took arms against these infamous rob- 
. “ bers that I have not only raised armies for the 
“ defence of tlie Republic and our liberty, but have 
“ snatched them from the hands of the most cruel 
tyrants; which, if Dolabella had seized beford 
me, -he would have given fresh spirit to Antony’s * 
" cause ;• not only by the approach, but by the very 
fame and expectation of his troops ; for which 
** reasons, take my soldiers, I beseech you, under 
“ your protection, if fyou think them to have de- 
** served vrell of the state ; and let none of them 
** have reason to repent that they have preferred 
the cause of the Republic to the hopes of plun- 
der and rapine. Take care -also, as far as it is 
“ in your power, that due honor be paid to the- . 

emperors, Murcus and Crispus ; for Bassus was 
“ miserably unwilling to deliver up his legion ; 

“ and, if his soldiers had not sent a deputalion to 
me in spite of him, would have held out Apamea 
“ against me, till it could be taken by force. I 
“ beg this of you, not only for the sake of the Re- 
public, which, of all things, was ever the dear- 
" est to you, but of our friendship also, which I 
am confident has a great weight with you. Take 

o2 
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njy word for it, the army which I hav« h tljc 5e- 
“ nate’s, and every Imnnst man's, and, above all, 
•* yonr.s : for, by hearing perpetually of your good 
disposition, flicy have conceived a wonderful af- 
•* fcction for you; and, ivhcn they eomc to undcr- 
stand that you make their interests your special 
“ care, they M ill think thciUHclvcs indebted to you for 
every thing. Sincel wrote this, I have heard that 
“ Dolabelln is come into Cilicia with all his forces: 

I will follow him thither, and take care that you 
“ shall soon be informed of what I have done. I 
" wish only that my success may he answerable to 
my good intentions. Continue the care of your 
“ health, and your love to mc^” 

IJrulus, who Ijad sent this good news before to 
Cicero, as well as to his mother, and sister Tertia, 
charged the latter not to make it public till they 
Jiad first consulted C'iccro, whether it was proper 
to do so or not*}’. He was afraid lest the great 
prosperity of Cassius roiglit give umbrage to the 
Cajsarian ' party, aud raise a jealousy in the leaders, 
who were acting against Antony, that the Repub- 
lican interest would grow loo strong for them. 
■But Cicero sent him word that the news was already 
known at Rome, before his letters arrived ; and 
though there was some ground for Iiis apprehen- 

* En. Fam. IS. 13. vid.ib. U. ' ^ • . 

-I- Eeo scrips!- ad Tcrliam sororem & inatrem, ne prius ederen 
liQc, quod opUmc ac fflicissiine gessil Cassius, qoam tiium con - 
iiuin cognovissent. Ad Orut. 2. 3. 
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.sionsj yet on the whole, they thought It more ad- 
viseable to publish than to suppress it*. 

Thus Gcei'O, as he declared to the senate, by his 
letters, expresses, "and exhortations,, was perpetually 
exciting all, who had power.or co'mmand in any 
part of the empire, to the common defence of their 
liberty'!'; and, forUris. pains, had all the rage and 
malice of the factious to struggle with at home. 
These, were particularly troublesome to him at this 
time, by spreading false reports every day from 
Modena,' of 'Antony's success; or, what was more 
to be apprehended, of his union .with the consuls 
against . D. Brutus : which raised such a terror 
-through the city, that all honest men were pre- 
paring to run away to 'Brutus or Cassius J — Cicero; 
however,- was < not disheartened at it, but in the ge- 
neral consternation, appeared cheerful and easy; 
'and, as he sends word to Brutus, had a perfect bon- 
iidence in the consuls, while the -majority of his 
friends distrusted them ; and, from the number and 
firmness of their ^ troops, had but little doubt of 
iheir victory, if ever they came to a battle with An- 


* Video te vedlnm esse, id quod -verradum fuit, ne animi partium 
Cxsaris— vehementer commoverentur. Sed antecjuain tuas.litteras 
accepimus, audita res erat & pervulgata. — Ib.-S. 

+ Meis- litteris, iiieis nunciis, meis, cohortationibus, omnes, qui 
ubique essent, ad patrix presidium e;t»;Uatos. Philip. 14. 7. 

t Triduo vero aut quatriduo— timore quodam perculsa ciritas 
lota ad tesc cum conjngibus& libeiis effundebat. Ad Brut. JS. rid. 
it. Ep. Fum. 12. 2. 
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tony**. J5»t wlini toticlicr! him more .<;ensii>Iy, was 
a jJlory, kepi up for some clays »viih great industry, 
tlnu lie had formed a dehign to make himself 
inasicr of the city, and declare himself dictator, and 
■would appear' piihiidy with the fasces within a day 
or two. The report, os groundless as it was, seems 
to have chsiurhcd him; hut when Appuleius, the 
tribune, one of his warm fricnd.*i, was taking pains 
to confute it, and Jusliiy him in a speech to the 
people, they all cried out, with one voice, that 
Cicero iuul never done, nor designed to do, any 
thing, but what was the hcbt and most beneficial to 
the Republic fj this gave him some comfort; but 
what brought him much greater was, the certain- 
news of a victoly gained over Antony, at MoSena, 
which arrived within a few hours after A|)pulcius’s 
EpcecIi.J 

The siege of Modena, which lasted near four 
months, was one of the most memorable in all anti* 
quity, for the vigor both of the attack and the de- 


• “ Tr5stc-s cniin etc Br;ito no-.!ro lillpr®, nunciique aftcrchnntor, 
RtK quiiii'ni non inaxitiic coiitiirti.-ibant. Ilis cniin cxencitibus, 
duciliusque qiios habcinus nullo modo poteram diflidcrc. Ncque 
assentiebar niiijori parti fiomiituni. I'idcm cnini consulam non con* 
coisdirinnabani. siispccta vciicmcntcr crat. Desidcrabani non- 
in rebus priidcntiam & ccU-ritalcm. Ad Brut. 3. S. 

•f* Itaquc. P. Appulcius—doioris inci concioncm habuil maxinwm 
•—in (|ua, cum mu— iiberarc suspicionc fascium vellct; una voce 
puiicta concio dcclaravit, nihil esse a me unquam de Kepub. nisi 
opiimucogitatum. Philip. 1*. 0. 

t Post lianc concioncm duabtis tribusve horis oplatissimi nuntu 
^ liUura* vcncront. — Jb. 
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fence. Antony had invested it so closely, and posted 
himself so .advantageously, that no succours could 
be. thrown into it; and; Brutus,’ though reduced to 
the. utmost straits,, defended it still witii the greatest 
resolution. The .bid writers have .recorded some, 
stratagems, wliich are . said to have- been put in 
practice on this Occasion, how Hirtius provided men 
skilled in diving, with letters written on lead, to pass 
into .the town under the river, which runs through 
it ; till Antony obstructed that passage, by nets, and 
traps placed under water ; which gave occasion to 
another contrivance, of sending their intelligence' 
backwards and forwards by pigeons*. 

Pansa was now upon the point of joining Hirtius,' 
with four legions* of new levies, -which he brought 
frpin - llome; but when.he was advanced within a 
few miles of Hirtius’s camp, Antony privately drew 
out some of his best troops, with design to surprise' 
him on the road,= before that union, aind to draw 
him, if. possible, to an engagement against his will'.' 
We have a particular account of. the action, in a 
letter to Cicero from Ser. Galba, one of the con- 
spirators against Cmsar,. who bore' a principal part 
and command in it. 

Galba to Cccero. 

** On the fifteenth of April, the day on which 
Pansa was to arrive in Hirtius's camp, (in whose 

* Frontin. de, Slratagcm. I. 3. 13. Plin. Hist. Nat. 1. x. 37. 
Dio, p. 315. 
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“ Cf)mpany I wap, fur I woni a hniulrcrl miles to 
** nicei him, on pnrpoho to i)a?,U;n hir, march ) An- 
“ tony clrcv.' ont. two of Ic^zirmr-, the rccoarJ, 
** and liruty-fifiii, and two pivlorian cohorts, the 
one his own, the rjlher Silanu-^'s v. itij part of the 
Evotv.li", ami came forward to iniajiinin:! 
“ tlmlvvchad nolliin" but four IcL'Ioro of new Ic- 

f7 fc ^ 

" vie?. I'jwi, in the nhiht. to Fccmc oiir march to 
the camp, IJIrlius had pent us the ^^arsial !c- 
“ ginn, which 1 used to comntajid, ami two pra:lo- 
rian cohorts. As soiiii as Antony's horse ap* 
“ peared in sight, neither llic Martial legion, nor 
the prrelorian coiiorts could he restrained from 
“ attacking liiern ; so that, tvhen we could not 
“ hold them in, we were obliged to follow' them 
“ against onr wills. Antony kept his forces within 
“ Castcl Franco 'j': and, being unwilling to have it 
■** known tliat he had his legions with him, sheived 
** only his liorse and lighl-armed foot AVhen 
Pansa saw the Martial legion running forward 
** ajiainsi his orders, he commanded two of the new 
•* raised legions to follow him. As soon as w-e 
•* £Ot through the straits of the morass and the 


* The Kvccati were 3 clioicR body of veteran soldicn, ttIjo, 
after their dismission from service, being vet vigorous and fit for 
var, were invited to it again, as a sort of volunlcers, by the coa* 
stil or general, and distinguished from the rest by peculiar privi» 

"t Forum Gallornm : now called Castel-Franco, a small vil- 
Jape on the jEniilian way, between Modena and Bologna. Cluvtr. 
Jtal. Ant. t !• C. 2b. 
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“ woods, we drew uj) the twelve^ cohorts , in order 
“ of battle.. The -other, two legions were not yet 
come up,. Anto.ny immediately brought all his 
“/troops out. of the village, ranged likewise in order 
“ of battle, and, Tvithout delay, engaged us. At 
“ first they fought so bristly on .both sides, that 
“ nothing could possibly be fiercer; though the 
“ right w'ing, in which I was, with eight cohorts of 
“ the Martial legion, put Antony s thirty-fifth legion 
to' flight at the first onset, and pursued it above 
five hundred paces from the place where the ac-. 
“ tion' began : ; wherefore, observing, the' enemy’s 
** horse ^attempting to surround our wing, I began 
“ to retreat, arid ordered the. light-armed troops to 
“ make head against the Moorish horse, and pre^n 
“ vent their coming upon us behind. In the, mean- 
“ while, I perceived myself in the midst -of Antony’s 
men, and' Antony himself but a little way behind 
“ .me; upon which, with my shield thrown over my 
“ shoulder, I pushed on my horse with all speed to- 
** wards the new legion that was coming towards 
“ us from the camp: and, whilst, Antony’s men 
“ were pursuing me, and ours, by mistake, throw-. 
“ ing javelins at me, I was preserved, I know not 
“ how, by being presently knpwn to our soldiers. 

“ Cffisar’s praetorian cohort sustained the fight a 
“ long time on the i^milian road: but our left 
“ wing, which w'as the weaker, consisting of two 
“ cohorts of the Martial legion, and the praetorian 
of Hirtius, began to give ground, being surrounded 
7 
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and that to animate his soldiers the better^ he took 
up: the eagle of the fourth legion, and carried it for> 
ward himself: that Cmsar. was left to the guard of 
their camp: where he was attacked likewise by 
another body of the enemy, whom he repulsed with 
great loss* ** Antony reproached him, afterwai'd^ 
with running away from this engagement , in such a 
fright, that he did- not . appear again till two days 
after, and without his ^orse or generals habit; but 
the account, just mentioned' was given by Cicero, 
from letters, that were read to the senate, in which 
Hirtius declared him to have acted with the greatest 
couragef. 

The news reached Rome on the twentieth of 
April, where it . raised an increditle joy, and the 
greater we may imagine, for the late terrors, which 
they had suffered from contrary reports. • The- 
whole body of the people assembled presently about 
Cicero's house, and carried him in a kind of tri- 
umph to the Capitol, whence, on their return, they 
placed him in the rostra, to give them an account 
of the victory; and then conducted him home with 


* Cum— ipse in primis Fansa pugnarct, duoiius periculosis viil- 
ncribus acceptis, sulilatus e prselio — Philip. 14. 8. 

HirtiUs ipse; aquilam quarta; Legionis cum iiiferrct, qua nullius 
pulchriorem speciem Imperatoris accepimus, cum tribus Antonii 
Legionibus, equitatuque conflixit. lb. 10. 

.Cassar — adolesccns maximi animi, ut verissime scribit Hirtius, 
castra multaruin Legionum paucis cohortibus tutauscst, secondum- 
que prftlium fecit. Ib. vid. App. 1. 3. 571. 

t Priore praslio Antonius eum fugissc scribit, ac sine paluda- 
meuto equoque post biduu'm demiim apparuisse. Sucton. Aug. x. 
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ftcc^iinalion:*: so lhal, in alcUcr nponit to 
Isruins ‘liy-.- reaped, on that dav, the 

fn'l fruit of idi liis toils, if there he any fruit in true 
ar.-i stdid clorv**. 

dr.Y foilovin:^ the senate w?.s summoned by 
Conroir.s, the prr-lor, to fleliberatc art the letters 
of tilt consuls and Octavius: Serviliuss opinion 
v.r.s. that the city shonld now quit tl;c and 

take the ccijnnion a^ain : ar*r! ihui a |;ablic 

lha!;*:sjivir.^ hr: decreed jointly to i::*e iio- 

r.n;* of tl.e cori.-ui' and Oclnvicc. Cicero spolx 
next, Sind Vleclar..! strnn-riy s^iinst quittin" the sa- 
gufi;, t;!] 1). UraVi* v.-j:'' firji delivered from the 
.'•ie^e: thnt it v/nu’ld l.c ridicninur. to put it o:X till 
thi'rsr.'v^ld see ia cafe tv, Uirv.hr.se snhe thev 
had nut it on — that the* ujoiicn ibr rmitiin^ it, 
finvrc'd from cr.vv to i). llnilns: to deprive him of 
the dorv that it v,’o;jid be to tii.'; name*, to have it 

««> m 

cci!vcr::<i to posterity, that the people of Rome had 
u:it on l!ie sagum for the danger, and rccumed the 
'-’ov.n for the nreservatiun of one citi/.en — i:e advised 
:ho:tt, Jlicrefore, to continue in tiicir former mind, 
of ihirJiing the I’.hole danger and stress of the war 
to depend on D. Bratus — and though there teas rea- 
son to hope, that he was already safe, or vrould 


C’J'a lifrt'TS-v t'-c m- zc p«*?P triampLaalcn pope- 

I~c Ttc.csr.ys 13 cojijo tuicnt i oonssin iciie reeuxer:. 

—■roViip'. 14 . 5 . ^ . 

Q‘:e> RsliJers r;c nasrerm nrensra laborsm, — frorlnp e#p! 
; *; xzoCo at a!;ca:s ex »-•»£ seraqs:* glwJn, ic. 
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shortly be so, yet they ..should reserve the fruit of 

that hbpe to fact and the event, lest they should be 
found too hasty iii snatching the favor of the Gods, 
or foolish in contemning the power of fortune®. — 
Then, as to 'the decree of the thanksgiving, he 
urges Ser v'ilius with pmittihg two things in his vote, 
which ought necessarily to have accompanied it ; 
the giving Antony thO title of enemy, and their own 
generals of emperors— r" the swords of our soldiers 
are dyed,” says he, “ or rather moistened only, 
as yet, with blood : if it was the blood of enemies, 
** it was an act of the utmost piety ; if of citizens, 
** the most* detestable wickedness : how long then’ 
/V shall be, whoVs outdone all enemies in villainy^ 

. go without the name of enemy? he is now wag- 
“ iftg an- inexpiable war with four consuls, with the 
** senate and people of Rome ; denounces plagues, 
** devastation, the rack and tortures to us all : con- 
“ fesses that Dolabella’s horrid act, which no bar- 
** barians would own, was done by his advice: de- 
“ dares, what he would have done to this city, by 
V the calamity of the people of Parma ; honest and 
excellent men, firm to the interests of the senate 
and people: whom L. Antony, the 'portent and 
“ disgrace of his species, put to death liy all the 
“ methods of cruel tyj*. That Hannibal was never. 
** so barbarous to any city,- os Antony to Parma, 
“ He conjures them to remember how much ilicy 
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“ had all been terrified, for two days past, by vil- 
“ lainous reports spread about the city ; and were 
expcctin", cither a wrciclicd death, or Inrncnl- 
** able flii'ht, and could they scruple to call those 
men enemies, from whom they feared such dread- 

" ful things £ he then proposed to enlarge the 

“ mnnbcr of days of the thanksgiving, since it was 
“ not to be decreed to one, but to three generals 
“ jointly ; to whom, in the first place, he \vould 
" give the title of emperors — since there had not 
“ been a supplication decreed xvithoul it for twenty 
“ years past: so that Scrvilius should not either 
“ have decreed it at all, or allowed the usual honor 
“ to those, to whom even new and unusual honors 
“ were due*’. Tliat if, acccording to the present 
“ custom, the title of emperor was commonly given, 
for killing n thousand or two of Spaniards, Gauls, 
“ or Thracians; how could the}’ refuse it now, 
“ when so many legions were routed, and such a 
“ multitude slain ? — for with what honors,” says 
he, “ and congratulations should our deliverers 
** themselves be received into this temple, when 
** yesterday, on the account of what they have done^ 
“ the people of Home carried me into the Capitol 
in a kind of triumph ? for that, after all, is a just 
** and real triumph, when, by the general voice of 
** tljc city, a public testimony is given to those 
” wl)o Have deserved well of the commonwealth. 


* Tliilip. 4. 
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“ For if,' 111.111000111131011 joy of -the whole city, they 

“ congratulated me singly, it is a. great declaration 
“ of^ their judgment: if they.- thanked me, still . 
“ greater: if both, nothing, caii.be imagined more 
“ glorious.’’ — ^Tliat he was forced to say so much 
■ of himself against his will, by the iStraiige envy and ' 
injuries which he. had' lately suffered — .that the in- 
solence of the factions, as they all knew, had raised 
a report and suspicion upon him, of his aiming at a 
tyranny ; ’ though his whole life had been spent in 
defending the Republic from it : as if he, who had 
destroyed Catiline, for that very crime, was of a , 
sudden' become a Catiline himself*. That if die 
report had found credit in the city, their design 
was, by a sudden assault upon bis person, as upon 
a tyrant, to have taken away his life — that the thing * 
itself was manifest, and the whole afiair should he 
laid open in proper time — that he had said all this, , 
not to purge himself to them, to whom he should he 
sorry to want an apology, but to admonish certain 
persons, of jejune and narrow minds, to look upon 
the virtue of excellent citizens, as the object of their 
imitation, not of their envy: since the Republic 
, was a wide field, where the course of glory was 
open to manyf: that if any man contested with him 
the first place in the government, he acted fool- 
ishly, if be meant to do it by opposing vice to vir- 
tue : that as the race was gained by running the 

PJjilip. 3. 


•I- Ib. 6. 
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fo virtiif: \ras only to he conquered hy a su- 
j>cnor vii Inn — that lljey could never "ct the heller 
of him hy l»ad votes ; hy ‘:ood ones, perhaps, they 
ini^ht ; mul he himself hhould he uind of it— -that the 
jicople of Home were jjerpcieally iiKjuiring, how 
tttcn of their rank volcfl and acted, and formed their 
judgment of ihein accordingly — that ilicy all remem- 
bered how, in Dcccmher last, he was the autiior of 
the first step toward? recovering llielr liberty ; how, 
from llie first of January, he had been continunlly 
watching over the safety of the commonwealth: 
how his house and his cars were open iJay and night 
to the advices and informations of all wiio came to 
Jiini: how his opinion always was against an em- 
bassy to Antony : how he hud always voted him an 
enemy, and llicir present stole a war ; bill as oft as 
he mentioned an enemy or a v/ar, the consuls had al- 
ways dropped his motion, from the number of those 
that were proposed*; which could not, however, 
be done in the present case, because he, who bad 
already voted a thanksgiving, had unwarily voted 
Antony an enemy; since a thanksgiving had never 
been decreed but against enemies ; and never asked 
or granted in what was properly a civil war— that 
they should either have denied it, or must, of 
course, decree those to be enemies, for whose de- 
feat it was granted.— Then, after flourishing on the 
particular merit of the three generals, Pansa, Hir- 


^ Philip. 7. 
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' tius, pctevius; and= shewing hciw- well they had 
eiich deserved the name‘'of emperdr, he decrees a 
thanksgiving of fifty days in the name of tb^- flrfee 
jointly*. In the last place, lie proceeds to speak 
of. the rewards due'td t^he soldiers, arid* especially 
of the honors to be paid' toHhbse who Had' lost their 
lives in the' defence of their* country^— ^Pbr these he 
proposes a' splendid' moriumeht fo 'be efe’cted' in 
common to them all, af the- public chargei with 
tlieir names and services inscribed — -and’i in- recom- 
mending ir^ breaks out into a kind' of funeral eu- 
lo^inm upon- them-^“ Oh* happy death,” says'- ’he> 
** which, when due. to* riatUfe; was paid to your 
country I for I cahn’ot; Blit look upDmyou'as'born 
“ for your country ! whose* name is even derived 

*■*: from Afars j- as if fhe-same God, who. gave bii'tH 

» »*• 

to this city, for the good' of nationsj had given 
birthi also to yOu, for the- good of- this city. 
Death in flight is scandalous-; in victdry glori- 
fy' ous!; whereforei' wdiilst those impious- wretches, 
*' vyhom' you* slew, wilK suffer the piinishrnent' of 
their parricide in the ihferiial' regioriS; yhu^ who 
" breathed* your last ih'victbry, have obtained' tile 
' ** place and seat' of the pioiis; The life giveri to'iiS 
“ by nature is short, but the memory of a life whll 
“’ spent everlasting; if it were not longer' tHan^tllis 
" life, who wmuld be so mad; at the expfe'rice' of 
“ tlie'.greatcst pains and'dangeiis; to contcnd'for tiie 
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*• ]iri ;'0 f» ■ nlovy r yo’ir lot, ihMf.fort;, i? l;;jppv. O 
** yoM. v.I.i!': yciU liv* -1, tut* dd'.v liic hoH- 

“ Chl o}' xtltiicr.-: : f'jr ihc: f.!!;;'* -oisr virusc can 
'* ncvt.T tu* If,.'!, l>y l?ji; toi .mmOimiC:-:' of liJOSC 

“ wiio iiu* ntj'*. r/.ivc, or :ho vilcrvrn of Iho-o who 
shall cotnc hereafter j since tii'. rf.-jaic and pooplc 
*' of Home have iai«c»i to you, n-; il were, '.viih 
“ tiicii own an iniunat;;! There 

“ have hcL-n xuv.r'-y i-rcnt and fatnous nsrnie; in the 
*•' I'nijic, (Jallic, Italic wars; yei vjt sne!: honor 
v/as ever done lo any of tijtrn. I v.ish that we 
*'• coukl still do urcatcr, Knee vou have <ionc the 
*' urcutcsi services to us: voti drove .vntonv, ntarl 
*• v.'ith race, fiorsi the dtv; vou re puked him nhen 
he alicmptcil to return; r. fahric, therefore, shall 
“ be erected, of ma^niilccat '.vork, end letters en- 
“ craved upon it. tin: eternal niincs?es of vour di- 
vine virtue; nor v.iU those who see or hear of 
*•' vour monument ever cease taikinj of voa: so 
“ that, instead of this frail and mortal condition of 
“ life, you have now acquired an icnmortalilvv’ 

2fe titea renews their former assurances to the old 

# 

legions, of ti;e full and punctual payment of ail 
which had been premised to liiem, as soon as tha 
war should be over; and for liiose, in the mean 
time, who irad lost their lives for their country, he 
proposes that the same rewards v.-'nich would have 
been given to them, if tlicy had lived, should be 
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given.immediately to their parents^ children^ wives, 
or .brothers. All which he. includesj as usualj. in' 
the form of a decreci which was; ratified . by the 
senate. ■,■■ ■ • ' ' '• 

■ Antony, .being cruelly inortified by -this defeat, 
kept himself close within his camp, and resolved to 
hazard nothing farther, but to act. only on the . de- 
fensive,, .except by harassing the enemy with '.his 
horse, in which lie was far superior. He, still 
hoped to .make himself master of Modena, which 
w'as reduced to extremity, and, -by the strength of 
his works, to prevent their throwing any relief into 
it» ■ ttirtius and' Octavius, on the othei: hand, elate 
with victory, vrere determined, at all hazards, to 
relieve it : and, after two • or three days spent in 
finding the most likely place of breaking through 
the entrenchments, they made their attack with such 
vigor, that Antony, rather than suffer the town to 
be snatched at last out of his hands, chose to draw 
out his legions, and come to a general battle. The 
fight was bloody and obstinate ; and Antony's men, 
though obliged to give ground, bravely disputed 
every inch of it 5 till D. Brutus, taking the oppor- 
tunity, at the same time, to sally out of the town, 
at the head of his garrison, helped greatly to deter- 
mine and complete the victor3^' Hirtius pushed his 
advantage with great spirit, and forced his w'ay into 
Antony’s camp ; but, when he had gained the mid- 
dle of it, was unfortunately killed near the general's 
tent : Pontius Aquila, one of the conspirators, was 

p 2 
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killed lihcAvi.'sc in the Ffinic place: but Octavius^ 
v;ho followed to support them, made good their 
nttunipli and kept possession of the camp, w iih the 
entire defeat and destruction of Atitoiiy’s best 
troops: while Antony himself, uiih nil his horse 
fled with great precipitation to'.vards the Alps. 
Some writers give a dificrenl relation of this action, 
hut, from the facts and circumstances of it, delivered 
by Cicero, this appears to he the genuine account. 

• The consul I’ausa died the da}' following, of his 
wounds, at 13olognn^'. 

Cum nlia Iniitlo, rl rrcUti''»*, turn qtiotl Rnai rniptio 

non sutimi ip!!i snlntarb Ani, $t'cl ettsm ad victofiam adje* 

invnto. At) Rritt. 4. 

Ibi Ilirtium qunque perir’.*' rl Pontinni AiptHani, lee. £p. I'V.m. 
3C, 33. vid. it. L’p. I'nin. xi. 13. ct App. t. S. p. 373. 
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/IThe eVitire d^fedt of Antoby’s army made ill peo- 
ple presently imagine that the war was at an bhd, 
and th'e liberty of Rdme established : which wouM, 
probablyj have been the. case, if Antony had Cither 
perished in the action, or the consuls survived it: 
but the death of the consulsj though not felt so sen- 
sibly at first, in the-tiiidst of their joy for the vic- 
tory^ gave the fatal blow to all Cicero's sbhemes ; 
and was the immediate cause of the ruin of the' Re- 

I 

■public’'^. Hirtius Was a mah of letters add polite- 
ness; intibiatcly entrusted with C^sar'^ counsels,' 
and employed to write his acts : but as' he w-as the 
proper creature of Caesar, and strongly infected 
with party, so his views were all bent on supporting 
the power that had raised him; and serving his 
patron, not the public; In the beginning, therefore, 
of the civil war, when he was tribune of the people, 
he published a law, to exclude all, who were in 
arms with Pompey, from any employment or office 
in the State']': which made him particularly ob- 


^ tiirtium quiclem & Pansam — In Consulata Ecip^ saliitares, 
alicno sane tempore aniisimus. £p. Fam'. 13. 25. 

Pansa amisso, quantum detrimehti Bespub. acceperit, iioii te 
prasterit.^ Ep. Fam. xi. 9; Quanto sit in periculb Bespub. qiism 
potcro brevissime exponam. Primum omniufii, quantain perturba- 
tioncm rerum urbanarum dfTerat .dbitiis Gonsulum j &c. ib. x. 

t Ncminem Pompeianum qni vivat tencre lege Hirtia dignitii* 
tcs. Philip. 13. IS. 
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})0.\iouF to tlic I’om|)t*jans, who coiifshioa'd him as 
llicir ino<-i invotcrnlf: enemy. P;m&a, who??; father 
liad been piwcribctl l)y Sylla% v.a'; uttacbed v.'ith 
equal 7a al to Ooiar, ai- to tlx; head and reviver of 
the Marian viumi, aixl served bin> in all his ware, ■ 
with ,sin;iular afiertioii and fidelity: he was p. grave, 
sincere, and worlliy ntan; and being naturally more 
moderate and honcvohriit ifian Ilirtius, was touched 
with tl'.e rain of his country, and tiie tni.-erics of the 
oppreVocd Pompeian:; j many {»r whom he relieved 
hy his humanity, am! rerlored, by his'intcrest, to the 
city and tlieir cstatesf. Tiiis nnsde him very po- 
pular, and gained him the Crtcein of ati the lionesl ; 
so that Cas?iu?, in defending his epicurism to Ci- 
cero, nliedges l*ansn, as an examidc of those genu- 
ine Epicureans, who placed tiicir jneasurc or cluef 
good in vi’lnous acisi. I’cforc their entrance 
into the conMiiship. Quintus Cicero gave a moit 
wretched account of them both, as of a lewd, lux- 
urious pair ; not fit to be trusted with Inc command 
of a paltry town, mucli less of the empire ; and 
soys, tiuit if tiicy were not rcinovcd from the helm, 
the Kcpublic would certainly be lost ; since Antony 
would easily draw them into a partnership of bis 


. ■* Dio, 1. AS. 5-f . 

■}• Par.sa, ^ravii !son'u& crrt«s— Dp. Fam. P. 12. 

Quod ni.’scrns leva'/i:, fc iiiuid sc in his malss iiomincm. 

prxbuii, inirabtU^ cum vticruin bouorum bcucvoic.’itia prosecuU 
c&t. Kp. lam. 15. IT. 

1 ; Itaijuc & Pausa, qui r,05>r,v ssquitur, viriutein rclinet, Src. 
;b. VJ. . • ■ - 
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crimes;, for, Avhen he served with them in Gaul, he 
**. .had; seen incredible instances of their, effeminacy, 
and debauchery, iir the faceeyen of the enemy*.” 
3ut we must charge a great part of this character to. 
the peevishness. and envy of Quintus; for, whatever 
they had been before, they were certainly good 
consuls; and, out of their affection to Qicero, and 
regard ,to his authority, governed, themselves, gene- 
rally, in all great affairs by his. maxims: They were- 
' persuaded, that the design of revenging Cshsar’s 
death would throw the Republic again into convul- 
sions, and flowed from no other motive than the 
ambition of possessing Cmsar’s place ; and resolved, 

. therefore .to quell, hy open force, all .attempts • 

against the public peace.' From their long adhe- 
% 

rencc to Cassar, they retained, indeed, some preju- 
dices in favor of that party, and wei-e lot.h to proceed 
to extremities, till pacific measures were found in- 
effectual. This gave Cicero some reason to blame, 
but never .to distrust them; to complain of their 
phlegm and want of vigor, as. detrimental to the 
common cause : yet, while they were generally sus^* 

' pected by others, he always thought theni sincei'e, 
though they did not, in all cases, act up to his wishes. 
The event confirmed his judgment of them ; for 
th.ey both not only exposed, but lost their lives, 
with the greatest courage, in the defence of the Re- 

• 

Q.UOS ego penitus novi libidinuni ct languoris efleminatissiinu 
animi plenos : qui nisi a gubernaculis recesserint, maxiinuin 
uui verso naufragio pericuiiim est, &c. Ep. Fain. Iti. 27, 
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sp lutky and apposite to aW Octavius’s views, as to 
give births to a. general, persuasion, that they had 
received foul play, and vi^ere both of them .killed by 
, his contrivance : for he was observed to be the first 
man who took up Hirtiiis’s body in the camp, where 
some imagined him to have been killed by his own 
soldiers ; and ,Pansa*s physician, Glyco, was actu-r 
-ally thrown into. prison, by TofquatuSj Pansa’s 
qurostor, upon .a suspicion of having poisoned' bis 
' wounds*. But the chief gropnd of that notion 
seems to have lain in the fortunate Coincidence of 
the fact with the interests of Octavius: for M. 
Brutus thought it incredible, and, in the most press- 
ing manner, begged of. CiCero to procure Glyco’s 
enlargement, and protect him from any harm, as 
being a worthy, modest man, incapable of such -a 
villainy, and who, of all others, sufiered the greatest 
loss by Pansa's dealhf. 

Cicero was soon aware of the dangerous turn 
which this event was likely to give to their affairs $ 

apd, within, a day or two after the news, intimates 
his apprehension of it to Brutus : “ Young Caesar,” 

says he, has a wonderful disposition to virtue,* I 

Rpmor increbuit, ambos opera ejus occisost nt Antonio fn- 
gato, Kepub. Consulibus'orbata, solus victores excrcitus occiiparet. 
l ansaj quiilein adeo suspecta mors fult, ut Glyco medicus cpslo- 
uitus sii, quasi venenuiii vulneri indidisset. Sucton. Aug. si. Dio, 
1-46. 317. App. p. 57S. 

+ Tibi Glycona medicum Pansa: — diligentissinie cominendo; 
audiiiius eiiin venisse in suspicionem Torquato de morle Pansa:, 
custothrujue ut parricidain. Xihil minus credeiidum, Ssc. Rogo 
te, tvquidem valderogo, eripiaseuiu c.v custodin. Ad Brut. C. 
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“ wi.sl] iIkii I may muTrn him as oai-ily, ia nil this 
“ lu h^htor honor anrl powor, as I have hitherto 
“ done: the thin*' is now nmch harder; yet I do 
“ not despair of it; for itm youth h pcrstiaded, and 
** rhiclly hy me, llial we owe our present safety to 
“ him : and, in truth, if he had not at fit-ii driven 
“ Antony from the city, all had Iwen lost*. But 
ns he founil f)clavius grow daily mon* and more 
iintraytahle, so lio heg.iii to c::lu>rt and implore 
Brutus, in every letter, to hriug ids army into Italy, 
ns tlic only thing which eojild save them in their 
present eircum.-.tancLS : and, to enforce lu’s own au- 
thority, he procured a vote also of the senate, to call 
him home, with Ins legions, to the defence of the 
Ilcpul)lict. 

At Koine, however, the general rejoicings stifled 
all present attention to the loss of their consuls; 
and Antony’s friends were so dejected, for some 
time, that they gave Cicero ho more opposition in' 
the senate : wiicrc he poured out nil imaginable ho- 
nors on the deceased, Ilirlius, Pansa, and Aquila; 
decreed an ovation to Ca?sar, and added a number 
of days to their thanksgiving, in honor of D. Bru- 

* Cxsnriis vero ptjpri iniriHca imtoles virlulU. trUnain tarn fa- 
cile cum florcntom & lionoriliiH & gratia ri-pcn? ac teijcrc possimus, 
ut adhuc tcnuinuis! ost oniiuno illiid (liiiicilius : sed non dilTi- 
dinuis. Persuanmn esl fiitlm adoIe>ci*nti, & inaxiino per me, qns 
opera nos esse salvos ; & eerie, nisi is Antoniuin ab urbe avcrlissetji 
periissent omnia. Ad Unit. 3. . _ 

t 'I'c, cognita Sen.nus auctoritalc, in Itaiiam addticerc c:ierci- 
tiim : qnod lit faccrcs, idqiic niatnraress nuignopere dcsiderabat 
Kcspiiblica. Ad brut. x. 
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tus; whose deliverance happeding to fall upon his 
'birth-day, he decreed,. likewise, thathis nameshoul^ 
be’ ascribed ever after, to that day, in the fasti, or 
* "public kalendars, for a perpetual memorial of the 
■victory. Antony’s adherents '.were also declared 
enemies :- in wltich number Servilius himself in- 
cluded’ Ventidius ; and moved to give Gassius the 
' •command of -the war against Dolabella •; to w.liom, 
Cicero joined Brutus, in case that, he should -find 
it useful to the Republic*’. . ‘ • 

The decree of an ovation to Octavius was blamed 
by Brutus and his friendsf ; yet*seems to have-been 
wisely and artfully designed : fpr, while it carried 
an appearance of honor, it would' regularly have 
Btript him df his power,’ if he had. made use. of it: 
'since his commission, was to expire of course, and 
h’is armyto be dissolved, .upon .his first entrance into 
the city: but the confusion of! the times made laws 
Swid customs of little effect with those' who. had the 

t 

power to dispense with them.' / 

■ The .commanders abroad- w’ere so struck with 
Antony’s -defeat, that they redoubled . their assur 
ranees to Cicero of. their firmness and zeal for. the 
common cause. Lepidus cspeciall}', who had suf^ 


* A. t1. V. Kaleud. M.iias cum de us, qni ho^tes jiulicati .sunt, 
liellu pei-$e'.|ut.'mlis, sententia: diccreiitur, dixit Surviliiis ctiam de 
Vbntidio, & ut Cassiiis persequeretur -Dolabellam. Cur rum cs- 
sem ar-sL’iisiis, ciecreri hue amplius, ut tu, si arbiirarcrc utile-^pur- 
quprere bcllo Dolabcllam, &c. Ad Brut. 5. it. 15. ' 

-t Suspicor iilud minus tibi probari, quod ab iuis famiiicribus 
•:;-noii probatur, quod ut ovanti iiitroirc .Caesari' licufcl, ducrevurim. 
Ad Brut. J5. ” . 

7 


7 hi; T.irj; or acmr*. 
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fcrcd I«o of his licuiftnanis, »Silanu5 and Culleo, 
to carry succours to Antony, at Moduna, labors to 
rxcusc ii in a civil and luiiiiblf: sttain, and to per- 
suade Cicero iljat ilicy had done it .'i|:»ainst his or- 
ders; and ihotigh, for their former rclolion to him; 
he w as Jinwilling to punibh them with the last seve- 
rity, yet lie laid not since employed them, or received 
, them even into his camp. He acquaints him that 
Antony was arrived in Ids province tviih one le- 
gion, and a great multitude of men unarmed, but 
willj all his horse, which avas I'cry strong; and that 
Ventidius had joined Idm witiithrcc legions; that 
he was marching out against him with uil his forces; 
and that many of Antony’s hor.*5C and foot daily de- 
serted 1dm. ^'riiat, for iitnisclf, he would never 

be wanting in ids duty to the senate and the Re- 
public: — thanks him for not giving credit to 
the false reports which were spread of him, and 
above all for the late honors that he had decreed to' 
him ; — begs him to expect every thing from Idm 
which could be expected from an honest man, and 
to take him under his special protection*^. 

Pollio, still more explicitly: that there was no 
time now for loitering, or expecting the orders of 
the senate : — that all who wished to preserve the 
empire, and the very name of the Roman people, 
ought to lend their present help : — tliat nothing was 
more dangerous, than to give Antony leisure to re* 


* Ep. Fani. x. 34, 
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collect himself: — ^thaf, for his part,' be wouH 
neither desert nor survive the Republic — was 
grieved only for his being at such a distance, that 
he could not come so soon as he wished . to its re- 
liefi &c* . : 

Plancus sent word, that he was taking all possible 
care to oppress Antony, if he came into that country. 
~That if be came without any considerable body 
of troops, he should be able to give a good account, 
of him, though, he should be received by Lepidus;' 
or, if he brought any force w'ith him,, 'would under- 
take that he should do no harm in those parts,, till 
they could send him succours, sufficient to destroy 
him .: — that , he was then in a treaty with Lepidus, 
about uniting their forces in the same cause, by the 
mediation of .Laterensis and: Furnius.; nor would 
be hindered, by his private quarrel to the man, frbm 
concurring with liis greatest enemy in the service of 
the commonwealthf. In another letter, he speaks* 
with great contempt of Antony’s, shattered forces, 
though joined’ with- those of Ventidius, the mule- 
driver as he calls'him ; and.is con6dent, that, if he 
could have met; with them, they would not have 
stood an hour before hira.J 

The conquerors, at Modena,' were much cen- 


•- Ib. 33. ' * 

f-Ib. xi. 

t Mtbi eniin si contigisset; ut prior- occurrercm Antonio, noti 
jnchercule horam constitisset : tantuin ego Ss inthi conticio, & sic 
perculsa$ illius copias, Veotidiique niulionis castra despicio. lb. 
13. 


t 





*• quite difFererit from what they, were Some everi 
• complain that you did notpUrsue him ; and think 
. “ that' hie might have- been destroyed if diligence 
" had been used ; such is- the temper of people, 
‘‘ and above all of biirs, to abuse their liberty against 
“ those by wKbm they obtained it: it is your part, • 
“ however, to take care that there be no real ground 
of complai nt. ,The truth of- the case is, he who 
oppresses Antony,' puts' an end to the war.' What 
“ the force of that is, it is better for you tO consi- 
der, than for me to write more explicitly*.” 

; D. Brutus, in ‘his answer, gives him the reasons, 
why he Oould not follow Antony so soon as hfe 
wished ; “I had no horse,’* says he, “ no carriages; 

; “ did not know' that Hirtius was killed : bad no. 
“ confidence in Cassar before I-met and talked with 
him-; thus the first. day passed. The nextmorn- 
“ ing early I was sent for by Pansa to Bologna ; but, 
on • the road, met with an account, of' his death: 
‘‘ I ran back, to my little army, for so I 'may truly 
“ call it: it is extremely reduced, and in sad coni- 
.“:,dition for; want of all things: so that Antony 
“ .gained two. days of me; and made much greater 
journeys in flying, than. I could in pursuing; for 
** his troops went straggling, mine in order. ■ Where- 
“ ver he passed ' he. opened all the prisons,'. carried 
“ away the men, and stopt no where, till he came 
to the Fords. This place lies between the Apen- 

* Ep. Fam.xi. IS. 
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nine niitl llic a iiio.st fliftirtilt country lo' 
lunrrh wlicn I vvn:^ iliirty miles frorri 

“ liiiii, anil Vcutiilius hiul aliviifly joined him, ri 
“ copy of his spceelt was hro«ii»hl lo me, in which 
“ h;: hogs of his si»hlicr.-i lo fiilton* him cross the 
** Alps; Mild <lod;t res, ihal lie suted in concert with 
** rA'pid'is : htu the ‘•fildici'. cried oni, esptciully 
** those of \*i*iitii!itis, for hi; has very few of his 
“ own, tinit they wotild citlier conrincr or perish in 
“ Italy; and began to hegj. that lie would 20 to 
*' J\)llcium : v.'lion .h« eunid not over-rilc them, 
** he put o(i* his march to the next dny. Upon this 
*• intelligoncc, I prc^cnlly sent live cohorts before 
*' me to J\i!lcnliti, and followed them myself with 
“ the army: my dctncdmicnl came to the place an 
“ hour before Trcbclliits, with Antony's horse; 
“ this gave me an exceeding joy ; for I esteem it 
equal to a victory, &*cV* 

In another letter he says, that if Caesar would 
have been persuaded by him to cross the Apcnninc, 
he could have reduced Antony to such' straits, that 
he must have been destroyed by want, .rather than 
the sword : but that they could hciilicr command 
Gtesar, nor Cassar his own troops ; both which cir- 
cumstances. w’cre very bad'j‘, &c. This authentic 
account from D. ] 3 rutus confutes two facts, which 

* ]*p. Fain. I.S. ^ , 

•}■ Quod PI me Ca*$3r auclissvt. atqnc A))«‘nninuin transisset, m 
tnntas anRuhias Anloiihim compiiUsscm, ut inopia potins ipia*” 
ferro confictTctur. Sed lu-cpie Ciesarl imperari potest, nee Ptesur 
ex«.'rcitui suo : quod utrunique pcssinuiin cst. — Ib. x. 
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:iire delivei-ea by ari bid histdrian/’.and gfeiiiijrallj're- 
'!.;eived by all tlie-Tnodferns'; fil-st, ihat Oct%iusi after 
victoi^y,* refu’sed' to have "fihy" conference ^ith 
B|;!Bfutiis'y'Und that 'Brutus, ' for that reason,' for- 
■ha(^5;^him to' entet his’^rbvirttre,' or to pursue An- 
■toriy^?\secondly; th^t ‘Paosaj in his lasjt mombn^, 
senf llsf Octavius:* and‘‘ad\fised hint -W ah imibh 
Hvitli iij^bny, dgaitist ‘the seriate*.’" For 'it is ^evi- 
dent,* Vr^t,oii the very day of the-‘Vict{lry,'-tHerfe 
Vas ftcttitliy' a bbnference“bet\veeh the two 'first; 
which ih sd athlcdble' a mafiner;' as to ease 

iBrutus oi||he‘ jealoilsy which* he had before con^ 
•fceived of (i^'tavius: ahd'Parisa’S death happened so 
early the nSt moriltngi' tliat it left no Vboiii' for the 
pretended ®vice and speech, which is' 'hiadd foV 


him to Octatius: especially Sihfe it appears; ^oii the 
contrary, tm^, instead 'of Octavius, Pahsa' really 
5 (;?,nt' fOr'D. IfVutus,’ when he 'found himSelf dying, 
a's^|j|[isposedv|;athef to conihiuriibate sohic’thirig'for 
the- S^<*;7P on^lbat 'cause, in ivhicb he had lost his 

' \'i« , , • 

life. But'vT^lh the stories were, uhdoiifbtedlv, 
forged afterwahi^^ifto save Octaviuses hoiibri and 


■give a better eolith’ to thi^. ' sudden ebarige bf'mea- 


sures, which,- fr^hi this hp^r,'he was detennhied to 
pursuef. 

* Viil. Appian. 1. 3. p. 573. it. Hist. Eom. par Cafrou Sc-Hotiillc. 
T. 17. 1. 4. p. 4J3, &c. 

t Tl)ere is an original medal still rctnain-ing, that gives no small 
confirmation 40 this notion ; and was struck, probably, at Rome, 
either by Pansa himself, upon liis marching out towards Modena, or 
by^ the senate soon after Pansa's death, in testimony of the strict 
anion that subsisted between him and D. Brutus Albinus. For ore 
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A. 


C. Antony was Mill a prisoner with M. iJnifus, 
whose indiil.ucnco iiave him an opporiunity of prac- 
tising; tipon the .‘'Oldiei.*:, ami rai.siii^ a sedition in 
llic camp, which crcaicd no stnaU trouble to l]rij- 
lus. Tiic ^ohiier!;, however, soon repented of their 
rashtJCj:?, and hilled tlic anthers of it ; and would 

have hilled Anionv too, if Hrntns would have de- 

^ » 

livcrcd him into ihcii hands : hni he cyiihl not bfi 
induced to tahe In*^ life, tboiigl) this was the second 
offence of the fame kitfd ; Inn, pretcndfrjg that he 
would order him to he thrown into iIjc sea, sent 
him to 1 )C secured on sitiji board, either from doing 
or sulTerin" anv farther mischief*^ : of which Iis 

*7 

wrote an nccotini to Cicero, who returned the fol- 
♦ - « • 

lowing tins wcr. 

“ As to the sedition in the fourth legion, about 
C. Antony, yon will take what I say in good 
part ; I am belter pleased with lIic severity of 
** .the soldiers, than with yours. I am extremely 
“ glad that you have had a trial of the affection of 
“ 5’our legions, and the horse — as to ^Yhat you 
** write, tliat I am pursuing the Antonys much at 
ray ease, and praise me for it : I suppose 5*ou 
really ihink so : but I do not, by any means, ap* 


the one side there is the head of a Sileniw, as u i» catled, or rather 
of Pan, whicli is frequent on Pansa’s coins, with the in'cripthw 
alfo of his name, C. PANSA: and on the o\l:er, ALBIN\S. 
BRVTI. I*, with two right IwuSs joined; hoMine a Cadticecs, as 
an emblem of the strictest amity and cencor‘1. — Sv.; Ksmil. Vibia* 
in Yaillanl or Morel.-— 

* Dio K 47 . \u 340 . 
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prov'e .your' distinction, when you say, that our 
“ animosity, ought to be. exerted-rather in prevent- 
ing ciyil - wars, than in revenging ourselves on 
“ the van(luished; I differ widely from youj Bru- 

V tus, not that I yield to you in clemency j but a 
V. salutaiy severity is always.preferable to a specious 
“.shew of mercy. If we are so fond of pardoning, 
" there will be no. end of civil wars: but you are 

. “ to look to. that ; for I can say of myself, what 
“ Plautus's old man says in the Trinummus ; life is 
“ almost over with me ; it is you, who are the most 
“ interested in it, You will be undone, Brutus, 
Vs, believe me, if you do not take' care : for you will 
“ not always have the people, nor the senate, nor 
“ a-leader of the senate, the same as now. Take 
V.this, as from the Pythian Oracle; nothing can 

V be more true*.” . / 

..Brutus’s wife, Porcia, notwithstanding the tragi- 
cal stoiy, vrhich the old writers have .dressed up, 
of. the’ tnanner of her killing herself upon the news 
of her husband's unhappy fetef, died, most proba- 
bly, about this time at Rome, of a lingering illness. 
She seems to have been in a bad state .of health, 
when Brutus left Italy ; where she is said to have 
parted from him with the utmost grief and floods of 
tears, as if conscious, that she was taking her last 
leave of him: and Plutarch says, that there was a 
letter of Brutus, extant in his days, if it was genu- 

* Acl.Brut. 2. 

t App, I. iv. 669. Dio, 1. 47- 356. Val, Max, 4. 0 , 
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inc, in whicij lie lunK'fitc*! h^:r d^atli, and coiti- 
ld»in»:d of Iji.i frivinl*: for iio^luntiu" her, in Iif:i* Jail 
sickne^^s; ihi*-, ijowi.v^tr, i:s OTiain, thni ;n a Icltct' 
to AtiiciP, h'j uivrsn hint of l’orcia*i* inflifipoMtion,' 
with u coinpiinionl to for ni- care of 

her*' : and thn followine: loiter of condoUinca to 
hint from (Jicortj, cait hardlv* !j»; anfdiod to iiuv 
other otrcaiion, l)ut that of her death. 


Cirauo to Jim; res. 


“ 1 shotild pfirforai the snmu ofiico wjjich you 
forincrU* did in inv |f>ss, of conjfonin«t vou by 
“ letter, did I not hnov.*, that vou • cannot want 
“ those reincdie.*: ill your ^rief, with v.iiich you rc- 
lieved mine. 1 widi only, tliat you ina)* now 
“ cure vourseir more ensilv, than at ilsat time you 
“ cured me: for it v.-ouli! be strange, in so great a 
man as you, not to be able tb practise, what lie 
had prescribed to another. As for me, not only 
the reasons, which you then collected, but your 
very authority deterred me from iniliilging my 
“ sorrow to excess. For Nvhcii you thougiit me to 
“ beliavc myself witli greater softness than became 
** a man; cs])ecially one, who used to comfort 
** others, you chid me with more severity than it 
“ was usual for you to express ; so that, out of a 


t€ 


tc 
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* Valetudincnt Porciio me® tibi curje esse, non niiror. 


17 . 


Ad Brut- 
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rcver(ince ,to.. yp.ur judgmentir'.I roused- iiiysclf;- 
*/\and, by. the accession:. of your authority, took 
. every •• tiling that I .. had; leariit of readj or heard 
on .that;sabject,,to have. the greater freight; :Yef, 
my part, -..Brutus, at, that- time,. was drily to act 
' V . agreeably to-. duty and. to nature: but.yourjs,- as 
** .we say,' is to be acted, on the. stage, and "before 
‘f. the people. "For when, the eyes,.not only of your 
.‘.‘ army, : but of all the city, .nay, of all the worlds 
“ are upon you, it is wholly indecent for one, by 
whom we other mortals are made the. stouter, to 
f;. betray any dejection, or want of courage. . You 
•‘^'have suffered, indeed, a great loss;, (for you 
*•* have lost that, which has not left its fellow on 
“ earth) and must be allowed to grieve - under so 
cruel a blow ; lest to want all sense of grief should 
be thought more wretched than grief itself: but 
" to do it with moderation, is both useful to others, 
and necessary to yourself. I would write more, 
“ if this was not already too much : we expect you 
“ and your army: without which, though all other 
things succeed to our wishes, wc shall hardly ever 
“.be free*,” 

- As the time of chusing. magistrates now drew on, 
and particularly of filling up the colleges of priests, 

. in which there were many vacancies, so Bfiitus 
■was sending home many of his young nobles to ap- 
pear as candidates at the election 5 the two Bibul- 


* Ad Brut. P. 
QS 
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UfcCF, Doinilius, Cuio, IxmuhIus; v.hofn ho ffcvc- 
nilly rccoinincnds to Cicero's proiodioii; Cicero 
was <!c.-irous, that his son ulto :-ljonicl come with 
them to be tlcclcd a pries!; atul v.rotc to IhutiLS 
to hnow ills iniiicl about it ; iitu! if iu; tiiour^ht pro- 
per, to fctui him away immediately: for iliough lie 
might 1)C clio^eu in uhsence, yet his success would 
he mucli cas-ier, if lie teas present*^. lie* touciics 
this little afiair in teveral of hi? Icllcra; bur, find- 
ing the public disorders increase still evra y day, he 
procured the election of fwicsts to be thrown olTlo 
the next year: and llrutus having sent him word, 
in the mean while, that Ins son had nctuallv left 
him, and was coming towards Rome, he instantly 
dispatched a messenger, to meet liirn on the road, 

with orders to send liim bad: a^ain, thouLiii he 

» » 

found him landed in Italy: since nothing, lie snys, 
could be more agreeable cillicr to himself, or more 
honorable to bis son, tiiun his continuance with 
Brutust. 

Not long alter the battle of Modena, liic news of 
Doluhclla's defeat and dcalii, from Asia, brought a 
fresh occasion of joy to Cicero, and Ins friends at 
Rome. Dolabclla, after his success against Tre- 

" Sed quatnvisliccst abscnlh raUonuin habert, tamcn omnia sunt 
pnesenlibus faciliora— -Ib. 5. 

•J- Ego autem, cum ad me de Ciccronis ab? te discejsu scri^ 
slsscs, ptatim cxlrusi tabcUario?, litterasquc ad Ciccroncm ; iit eti- 
am si in italiam venisset, ad te rcdirel. Kihii cnim'mibi jucundius, 
ilii honcstius. Quamquam aliquolics ei scripscram, Sacerclolum 
comilia, inea summa contentione in altcrum annum esse rejecw, 
&c. Ad Brut. M. vid. it. 5, 6, 7. 
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bonius, ' having pillaged -.that province, of its money, 
and of all ' .‘things useful , for war, marched forxVard , 
to execute- ;his.grand design upon. Syria 3 ;fdf which 
he; had be,en.i making all -this preparation. : but Cas- 
sius ;was befofe'^hand. with -him, and having got -pos- 
session pf that country, and of all the armies in it, 
^vas much..auperior to hini: in force. Dolabella,’. 
however, Jmade his way with some success through 
Cilioia,- and (came before Antioch in Syria, but was 
denied; I. admittance into it ; land, after some vain 
.attempts <to take it, . being repulsed . vv^itli ' loss, 
marched to . Laodicea ; which had ^ before ; ibvited, 
and now opened its gates, to him. Here Cassius 
came'^up with him,.and presently invested the. place: 

, where, . after he had destroyed Dolabella’s fleets in 
two or three naval engagements^ -he shut him up 
closely by sea; as vrell as land : till Dolabella, see- 
ing no way to escape, and the town unable to hold 
out.any longer,- killed himself, to prevent his falling 
alive. -into Cassius's hands, and suffering the same 
treatment which he had shewn to'Trebonius : but 
Cassius generously ordered his body to be buried, 
with that of his . lieutenant Octavius, who killed him- 
self also with him*. 

D. Brutus was now at last pursuing Antony/ or 
rather observing the motions of his flight : he had 
Avith him, besides his own forces, the new legions of 
the late consuls, while all the veterans put them* 

«Ep.Fam. 12,13, 15. App.L4.626. JOio, 1. 47. 344. 
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selves iiiulertliccommaiul of (ictavlus; 50 that, af- 
ter Antony \v:iu joinerl hy Vt tnifVms, v/it!i throe Ic- 
"ion-S l’>rutns war. hardly r-tron;! (:iiouj;!i either to 
with him, or, wliat he ratiicr nimral at, to Inmlcr 
liis croLsinu the Alps to J.epidu'j. IJe dviired Ci- 
cero, tijereforc, to wriu: 10 I^epidie;, not to receive 
him, t!»ou«li ho aap. mho, ho say.--, that r.epidns 
would never do any tluni; lliai n^ht ; and 
ivishcs. lilwwhc, that f ‘icero tvould confirm Plan- 
ens ; since, hy some of Antony’.s papois, tihich fell 
into his hands, ho perceived iliat Auiony had not 
lost all hopes of him, and thoiij^lu himself sure of 
Ij^pidus and Pollio: of ivhich lie ijavc Piancus im- 
mediate nuliee, and siunilied that ho was coming 
forward witli allcNpC'dition lo join with him'\ • liut 
lie complain.s much, in nil his letter.^, of his want of 
monev, and the sad condition of his annv, which v/as 
not contcmplihlc fur the number, hut tiic kind of 
Ids troops; beinu, fur the most part, new-raised 
men, hare, and needy of all ** I cannot," 

says he, “ maintain my soldiers any longer- "When 
** I first undertook lo free the llcpubiic, I had above 
three hundred thousand pounds of my own, in 


Tn prtmis ro^o t'j, act Iion'.int’Ui vcntosh^iinum Lnp!»l«m mil* 
fas, nv httliini in‘l»is pos?!!. Antunto stbi conjunclo. 

— persuasissiiniiHi cst, U-pUlum r«cie facturuni nunquam— 
F-!ancum quoipj** ci r.finKflis oro; quern spero, piilso Antonio, 
Itcipub r.Pii clefiilurutn. Ep. Fain. xi. ll. 

' ‘Anionius ad Lepiduiu proficiscilnr, n'e de Planco quldeni spein 
adliuc abjccit, ui ex libellis suis aniinadvcrli, qui in me inciderunt, 

3b.li. . _ 

‘ Cum siin cum tirombus cgcalissinjis. lb. 19. > 
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ihoiiey. am: riowi sp' far from liava-rig. any. 
*/. .thing, that I;have involved, all. my friendst in :debt 
ti ! for. me; .. I-haye .seven, legion's i to .provide- for 
consider .-with what idifficulty.': Had I .'thei. trea- 
V .sures of.* • Varro, I cojuld .not isupport .the -ex-: 

N* . ‘ * 

t*; pencej*.^'* He.desired, .'therefore, a present silpr 
• ply of .money,: and some- veteran legions,! especially 

the fourth and; Martial,, which continued still with 

* 

Octavius. This was decreed to him readily by the 
senate, at the motion of Drusus and Paullus, Lepi- 
.dus’s brotherf: but Cicero wrote him word, that 
all who knew those legions the testi affirmed, that 
■they would not be induced, by any terms, to serve 
under him : that money, however, should certainly 
be provided for him: — and. concludes by observing, 
that if . Lepidus should. -receive Antony, it would 
Throw them again into great difficulties ; . but. that it 
was Brutus’s part to take care, that they should have 
no cause to. fear the event: for,r as to-hiinself, that 
he.could not possibly do more than, he had already 
done.; but wished to see D. Brutus the greatest and 
most jllustrious of menj. 

Plancus, as it is hinted above; was. carrying, pn a- 


* Alere jam milites non possum. Cum acl Rempub. liberanclain 
.access!. J-I. S. inihi fuit pecimix c c c c amplius. Tantum abest 
ut ineo! rei familiaris 'liberum sil quidquam, ut omnes ja'm ineos 
amicos acre alicno obstrinxerim. Septenum numerum nunc legi- 
omim alo, qua clifllcultatc, tu'arbitrare. Kon, si Varronis thesau- 
ros habereni, subsistcru sumptui possem. Ib. JO. 
f Ep.Fam. xi. 19 . . 

t Legioncni .Martiam & quartam negant, qui illas noruntulla 
poiiclitiune ad tc posse pcrducl. Fecun!:r, quam desidcras, ratio 
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ncgotialiotuvith I-cpitlus, to unite their forces against 

Antony; it nas maiiagcfl, on Planctip’s side, by 

I'urnius : on LcpiilusV by I^itcrensis, one of his 

lieutenants, a true friend to liic Hepublir, and zca- 
» 

Ions to engage hi? general to its interests : tiitd Lc- 
pidus himself dissembled so well, as to persuade 
them of InV sincerity: so that Phincns tvns march- 
ing forward, in great hasie, to join with I»im, of 
which he gave Cicero a particular account. 


Pi-AKcus to Crcinto. 

“ After I had written my letters, I thought it of 
service to the public, that you should be inform- 
“ cd of what has since happened. My diligence, 
** I hope, has been of use both to myself and to the 
“ coimnonwealth : for I have been treating with 
Lepidus, by perpetual messages; that, laying 
aside all former (juurrcls, he would be reconciled, 
** and succour the ilepublic in common with me, 
“ and shew more regard to himself, his children, 
and the city, than to a desperate abandoned rob- 
“ her ; in wliich ease, he might depend on my ser- 
** vice and assistance for all occasions: I transacted 
** the affair by Latcrciisis. He pawned his faith, 
that, if he could not keep Antony out of his 


potest haberi, caque Iiabcbitur— ego plus qtiatn feci, facerepon 
possum. Tc tamcn, id quod spero, omnium masimum & darissi- 
mum dderc cuplo. Ib. 14. 
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province, he would pursue him by Vpcn War : 
** begged that ! would come and join forces with 
“ him ; and ,so much the more, ‘ because Antoi^v 
“ was said -to be strong ;ih horse ; whereas Lepi- 
“ dus'S could hardly be called indifferent : for, not 
** many days before, even out of his small number, 
tehf who -were reckoned his . best, caine over to 
me. As soon' as -1 was informed of thisiM re- 
“ solved, vvithout- delay; to support 'Lepidus in the 
“ execution of his good intehliohs. I saw of what 
“ benefit my joining him would be, either for pur- 
suing and destroying Antony’s horse with mine, 

« I 

or for correcting and restraining, by the presence 
“ of my army, the corrupt and disaffected part of 
Lepidus’s. .Having made a bridge, therefore, in 
*■* one day, over the Isere^ a very great river, in the 
*• territory of the Ailobroges, I passed, with iny 
“ army, on the twelfth of May : bu , having been 
“ informed that L. Antony was sent before, with 
“ some horse and cohorts, to Forum Julii,'! had sent 
“ my brother, the day before, with four thousand 
“ horse, to meet with him, intending to follow 
myself, by great journies, vidth four legions, and 
“ the rest of my horse, without the heavy baggage.^ 
If we have any tolerable fortune for the Repub- 
“ lie, we. .shall here put an end to the audacious-: 
** ness of the desperate ; and to all our own Irou- 
ble : bat if the robber, upon hearing of my ar- 
“ rival, should run back again into Italy, it will be 
“ Brutus’s part to meet with him there: who will 




‘iT;V. f.ii.r. or ciCiMf*. 
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VfUl 


Ihit l.opifUi' 'v.i** rsll ti»c‘ v.hile, s. :rtr.d;C' 


ro«i- Ijein.!- <!( icriniiu «I, ;it jili hoviini?, to s-up- 
j»o; t Aiiiony ; imd hu kept him tit rt fli-'tanct 

for joiire lime, and sreiaed to be cou.-irained, at 
last, by hir- 0‘.vn yoWier.s to receive him: ycl, that 
was only to privt nppearnnet?, till iic co-ild do it 
with adv.inlnue and seruriiv to I'noin both : .]»i& view 


in treating Piancuji \vr.?, probably to amuse 
and draw him so near to ilican, that tvhen he and 
Aulonv were acluallv ioined. thev ijiiiiiil force iiiin 
into the same tncasurcs. will-, out his heins uhlc to 

w 

liclp if, or to retreat from ilicm. When he was 
upon the point, therefore, of joining camps with 
AtJtony, he sent word to Plancus, who was within 
forty' miles of him, to stay where he then was, titi 
he should come up to him : bat Piancus, suspect- 
ing nothing, thought it belter still to march on; 
till Lalcrcnsis, perceiving how things were turning, 
wrote him -word, in all haste, that neither Lepidus, 
nor his anny were to be trusted ; and that he iiim- 
«clf was deserted : cxliorting Piancus to look to 
himself, lest he should be drawn into a snare, and 
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to peiforhi his* duty to tlie Republic; for thafhe 
ha^d discharged'.bis. faith, by giving him- this warn- 
ing* ■■ =.i . ■ ■ ’■ 

, Fla-ncus gave -Cicero ia* particular account of aH 
tbese transacdohs : heiacquaints: him;- that Lepidus^ 
and Antony.jpihed ‘theff^camps on^ the twenty-eighth 
of Hayi' and the ;same= day marched* ‘ forward tO- 
wai'ds.him:. ofaU-'whichjiheknew nothing, tillthey 
they were come, within -twenty; miles of him : t-liat,* 
upon the first intelligence of it, he reti%atedin ali 
haste, repassed the f sere;* and' broke do'\vn ‘'the‘ 
bridges, which he ; had built^ilipon it, that ileUriight 
have leisure to draw all -his ; forces together, .-and 
join them with his coHea^e, D. Brutus, whom' lie' 
expected in three days — that Laterensis, whose ^sin- 
gular faculty he -should ever acknowledge, when‘he 
fi>.und himself duped by Lepidus, laid violenthands,' 
upon himself: but; being interrupted -in the act," 
was thought likely to live — he ' desires, that' Octa- 
vius might be sent to -him with his forces; 'or if he' 
• could' not come in person, that -liis' army, however, 
might be sent, since his interest was so ihu'ch cdn- 
cerned in it-y-thati as the whole body of- the’ rebels' 
was now drawn into one: cainp, they ought to act 
against them with the whole force of the llepiib-’ 
lic-l^.&c. . ' 

. The day after, his union with Antony, Lepidus 

_ * Ad Laterensis, vit^.sanctissimus, suo chirographo mittit'miiii 
litteras, in eisqtic desperans de sc, de excrcitu, de Lepidi fide, que- 
rensque se deslitutuni ; in quibus aperte -deiimuiat, videani nc fal- 
Jar; siiam fidem solutani esse. Rcipub. nt*. dcsim — Ib. '21, 

t Ep. Fam. x. S3. 7 
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wrote a sliort Icllnr lb the* senate; wherein lie calls 
the (loils and men to witness, that he hnd nolbins 
so much at heart, as the public .safety and lihertyj 
of which he should shortly have given them proofs, 
hsid not tortnne prevented- him : for that hi.s sol- 
diers, by a general mutiny and .sedition, iiad plainly 
forced him to lake so great a muhitndc of. citizens 
under his protection.. He hc.seechcs tlicrn, that; 
laying' aside all their jirivalc grudges; they "would 
consult tiie good of the whole Ucpuidtc : nor, in a 
time of civil dissention, treat his clemency and that 

ofhisarmv ascrimituil and iniitorous’*. 

«* 

1), llrtilns, on the other hami, joined his army 
with Plancus, wiio acted with him for .‘>'omc time 


with great concord, and the afioclion of the whole 
province on their side: which being signified in 
their common letters to Home, gave great hopes 
still and courage to all the hone.sl ihci't. in n let- 
ter orPhineu.s to Cicero, “you know,” says hei, “I 
imagine, the stale. of our forces: in nty camp, 
‘‘‘there arc three veteran legions,' with one new, 
“ but ibc best of all others of that sort: in Brutus’s, 


*“;one veteran legion, another of two years .stand-- 
“ ing, eight of new levies : so that our whole army is 
great in numlicr; little in strength: for what 
“ small dcjicndcncc there is on a fresh soldier, we- 
“ have oft experienced to our cost. If the African 
** troops, which are veteran, or Cojsurs should. 


* Ep. Fam. 3S. 
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*‘ .joia US,, wje should willingly put all. to the .hazard 
of a' battle; as I savs: . Caesar’s to be- the nearest, 
so I have ncvei* ceased: to press bimi.-nor he to 
assure .me, that he would come instantly, .though 
f‘ r perceive; that he had do such thought,, and is’ 

. quite . gone: off into other measures : ;yet,'.;I have 
sent, our ;frieud ^urnius to him,- A^ith letters 
and uisbructioris,. if he -can possibly -do -any . good 
* with him.- You knoWi my dear Ciceroi- that, as 
to the love of young Cassar,: it belongs: to me ia 
common withypu; for,., on the account either of 
my intimacy- with his-, uncle, when- alivej'it was 
■” necessary for me to protect<and cherishi him; or 
because be hiniself^ as far as, I have- been able to 
observe, id j of- aimostr.moderate and gentle- dispo- 
*5 silion ;• or.thaty after So. remarkable a friendship 
with C,. Cassar, it would: be a shame' for me .not 
.“'to love him, ..even* as my; own child/ whom he 
bad adopted for his spn. . But what Inow .\vrite, I 
.‘f writeout. of grief, rather than ill V7ill : that Antony' 
“ now lives;. tbat.'Lepidus is joitied -with him ; that 
“ they have, no contemptible army ; that they have 
“ hopes, and dare pursue: themj. is all entirely o\v- 
“ ing to Caesar. I will not recal what -is long since 
“ passed: but.if hebad cemeat the time, when- he' 
“ himself declared that he- would, the war .would 
“ have been either now ended, or removed^ to tlieir 
“ great disadvantage^ . i'ntb Spain,, a province ut- 
, terly averse to them. "What motive, or whose 
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** coiiiiMfls (Ircu- Itiin oH* froin a part sn nlorfouV, 
** nay, so nrijcjjyary too, aiul siflnlary to i)irT)si;ir, 
'* and tnrnoil iiiiii ho abf-urdly lo‘ llin thoiigiiis of a 
two inoiitlis consiiUhtp, to tlu* terror of all pco- 
“ plo, I cannot po!5sil>ty coniprcluMul, Ills Iricmls 
“ seem nipabic of (bn'ng imicli good on this occa- 
.sion, both to hinibclf and the l{cj)ubiic; and, 
“ above, all otbcr.s, yon, to whom he has greater 
“ oldigalions than any ‘man living, except inyhclf; 

for I shall never forget, that I am indebted to you 
“ for the ‘greatest. I have given orders to i'urnitis 
** to ireui with him oji these aflairs ; and if I had 
“ as much anihoriiy with him, as I ought, should 
do him great service. We, in the mean time, 
have a very hnrtl pari to sustain in ilic war : for 
we neither think it safe to venture a halilc, nor 
vet, hv turnimi our hack.?, to give the cnemv an 
** oj)porlunity of doing greater mischtef to the Jl!c- 
“■ public: but if either • Cmsar would regard Ins 
“ honor, or the African legions come quickly, we 
*' shall make you all easy from this quarter. I beg- 
you to continue your afibetion to me, and assure 
“ yourself, that I am strictly yours’^.*’ 

Upon the news of Lepidus's union with Antony,- 
tbe senate, after some little lime spent in consider- 
ing the effects of it, being encouraged by the con- 
cord of D. Brutus and Plancus, and depending on 
ihc fidelity of their united forces, voted Lepidus an 


* Ep. Fam. x. 2t. . 
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enemy, on ihe tHirtietK of June; and demolished^ 
tlie gilt ■ statue, which they had lately erected to 
him ; reserving still a liberty to him .and his adhe- 
rents of returning to their duty by the first of Sep- 
feinbef*. Lepidus’s wife 'was M. Brutus's sister ; by 
whoni lie 'had sons, whose' fortunes were necessarily 
I'iiined by'liis Vote, which confiscated the father’s 


estate for which reason Servilia, their grandmo- 
ther,' and Cassius’s wife, their aunt, solicited Ci- 

% 

cero, very earnestly, either that the decree itself ’ 
might nut pass, or that the children should be ex- 
. cepted' out of it : but Cicero could not consent to 
oblige them : for since the first was thought nccss- 
sary, the second followed of course : ‘ he gave Bru- 
tus, however, a particular account of the case by 
letter. 


Cicero to Brutus. 

% 

“Though I was just going tp write to you by 
“ Messala Corvinus, yet I would not let our friend 
" Vetus come without a letter. The Republic, 
“ Brutus, is now in the utmost danger, and after 
“ w'e had conquered, we are forced again to fight, 
by the perfidy and madness of M. Lepidus. On 

* Lepidus tuns adlnis, mens familiaris prid. Kal. 'Quint, senten* 
iiis omnibus h'ostis a tJcnalu judicatus cst; cauterique qui una cum 
illo a R(‘pub. dcfccerunl: quibus tamen .ad sanitatem rcdcundi 
ante Kal. Sept, potestas facta cst. Ep. Fam. IC. 10. 
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** wliicli occasion, wiian, for the care with w}»jch I 
have charged uiysclf of tiic Republic, I had ma- 
“ ny tilings to make me «iica?y, yet nothing vexed 
** me more, than that I could not yield to the - 
prayers of your mother and sister; for 1 ima- 
** gined llial I should easily satisfy you, on which I 
lay the greatest stress. For Lepidus’s ease could 
" not, by any means, be distinguished from An- 
** tony's ; nay, in all people * » judgment, was even 
'* worse : since, after he had received the highest 
honors from the senate, and but a few days bc- 
“ fore had sent an excellent letter to them; on a 
“ sudden, he not only received the broken remains 
** of our enemies, btit now wages a most cruel war 
" against us by land and sea; the event of which is 
wholly uncertain. When we arc desired, ihcre- 
“ fore, to extend mercy to his children, not a word 
is said why, if their father should conquer, (which 
** the Gods forbid) w*e arc not to expect the last 
** punishment from him. I am not ignorant how 
hard it is, that children should sufier for the 
crimes of their parents ; but it was wisely con- 
trived by the laws, that the love of their children 
'* shonld make parents more aficctionate to their 
** country. Wherefore, it is Lepidus who is cruel 
“ to his children, not he who adjudges Lepidus an. 

" enemy; for if, laying down his arms, he were to 
be condemned only of violence, in which no dc- 
“ fence could be made for him, his children would 
*• sulTer the same calamity by the confiscation of 
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“ his estate. Yet what^pur mother, and sister are 
** DOW soliciting, against, in favor of the children, 

“ the very same and. much \vorse, Lepidus, An- 
“ tony, and our other enemies, are, at this very 
" '**. moment, /threatening to us all. Wherefore, our 
greatest hope is. in you and your array : it is of 
" the utmost consequence, both to the .Republic, 
“ in genei;al, and . to your honor and glory in par- 
“ ticular, that, as I wrote to you before, you come 
" as'soon as possible into Italy: for. the Republic 
is in great want, not only.of your forces, but of 
your counsels. I served Vetus, ivith pleasure, 
** as you desired me, for his singular benevolence 
** and duty to you: I found him extremely zealous 
and. affectionate both to you and the Republic: 
•* I shall see my son, I hope, very soon for I de- 
pend on his coming with you quickly to Italy*.” 
Brutus, before he had received this letter, having' 
beard, from other friends what they were designing 
at Rome against Lepidus, wrote about the same 
time, and on the same subject to Cicero. 


Brutus to Cicero. 

“ Other people s fears oblige me to entertain 
** some apprehensions, myself, on Lepidus*s ac- 
** count: if he should withdraw himself from us, 


.* Ad Bnit. 12. 
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** (uhid) will prove, I hope, a rash and injurious 
“ i-uspicion of him) I heg and hcFcech you, Ci- 
ccro, conjuring yon, l>y our fricndfcliip, and your 
“ nfiuclion to me, lo forget tliat my sister's cliil- 
“ dren arc Lcjiidns's sons, and to consider me in 
“ the place of their father. If I obtain this of you, 
“ yon will not scruple, I am sure, to do whatever 
“ you can for tliem. Other people live differently 
“ with their friends ; but I can never do enough for 
“ my .sisters children to satisfy ciilier my inclina- 
“ lion or my duty. IjuL what is there in which 
honest men can oblige me, (if in reality I have 
“ deserved to bo o’nligcd in any thing) or in which 
“ I can he of sciadce to my mother, sister, and the 
" hov'j.if their undo Brutus has not as much weight 
*' with you and the senate lo protect, as their fa- 
ther Lepidus lt» imri them r I feel so much un- 
“ casinc.*!s and indignation, tliat I neither can nor 
** ought to write more fullv lo von: for if, in a ease 
so imjiortanl and so necessary, there could be any 
occasion for woicls to excite and confirm you, 
“ liicrc is no liopc that you will do what I 'x-isli, and 
“ whal is proper. Do not expect, therefore, any 
** long prayers from me : consider only what I am, 
“ and tliat I ouglil lo obtain it, either from Cicero, 

w 

“ a man the most inlimatelv united with: me; or, 
“ xvitliout regard -to our private friendship, from a 
** .consular.6cnator of such eminence : pray send me 
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“ word as soon .'as you can what yoji_ resolve to do, 
'* July the first*.” : • ■ . 

Cicero .perceiving, from this . letter, ; what he had 


no notion of- before, how great a stress Brutus . laid 
on .procuring this favor .for his uephe\y^ prevailed 
' with the senate to suspend the. execution of. their 
act, as far as it related to them, till the times were 

more settledtr ■ ‘‘ r ;/ .• 

Lepidus and Antony 'were no sooner joined, than 
a correspondence- was set on/ foot .between; them 
and Octavius; who, from the..deatb of the consuls, . 


shewed but little regard to the authority of Cicero, 
or the senate j and wanted only .a pretence for 
breaking with them. ,He waited, ho.weyer, a while, 
to see %ybat became ..of Antony;,,. till, finding him 
received '.and supported -by Lepidus, began to 
think it bis best scheme to enter into the league 
with them ; and to concur in what seemed to be 
more peculiarly his.pwm part, the design of reveng- 
ing the death of his .uncle. Instead, therefore, of 
prosecuting the war any .farther, he nns persuaded 
by his friends to make 'a demand oLthe consulship, 
though he was not yet above twenty years-old. This 
step shocked and terrified the city ; not that the 0007 
sulship could give him. any power which his army 
had not already given, but as it indicated a danger- 
ous and unseasonable ambition, grounded on a con- 


» Ib. 13. 

f Sordristua! Allis quam diligentcr consulam, spcFo Ic cx niaUis 
^ C.V sororis lilteris cognilurum. &c. lb, 15. it. ]8. 
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tempt of the laws, and the senate ; and, above all, 
raised a just apprclicnsion of some attempt against 
the public liberty : since, instead of leading his army 
where it was wanted and desired, against their ene- 
mies abroad, he chose to march with it towards 
Rome, as if he .intended to subdue the Hcpublic 
itself. 

Tlierc was a report spread, in the mean while, 
through the empire, that Cicero was chosen con- 
sul : Drutus, mentioning it in a letter to him, says, 
** If I should ever sec that day, I shall then begin 
“ to figure to myself the true form of a Republic, 
“ subsisting by its own strength It is certain, 
that he might have been declared consul by the una- 
nimous suOingc of the people, if he had desired it: 
but, in times of such violence, the title of supreme 
mogisiralc, without a real power to support it, 
would have cn posed him only to more immediate 
danger and insults from the soldiers, whose fasti- 
dious insolence in their demands, was grown, as he 
complains, insupportablef . Some old writers say, 
what the moderns take implicitly from them, that he 
was duped, and drawn in by Octavius, to favor his 
pretensions to the consulship, by the hopes of being 
]pade his colleague, and governing him In the of- 

I 

* His HUcrls scriptis tc Consiilcin factum audivimus ; turn vero 
incipiam proponere mihi Rempub. justani & jam suis nitcnlein 
viribus, si isthuc vidcro. Ad Brut. 4 . 

f llludiniur, Brule, cum mititvin deliciis, turn Imperatoris ioso- 
Jcnlia. ' lb, 10, 
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fice*.‘ But the contrary is evident from several of 
his letters ; and that, of all men, he was the most 
Averse to Octavius’s design, and the most active in 
dissuading him from pursuing it. Writing upon it 
to Brutus : as to Csesar,” says he, “ who has 
“ been governed hitherto by my, advice, and is, 
" indeed of an excellent disposition, and wonderful 
*• firmness, some people, by most wicked letters, 
messages, and fallacious accounts of things, have 
** pushed' him to an assured hope of the consul- 
ship. As soon as I perceived it, 1 never ceased 
" admonishing him in absence, nor reproaching 
** his friends, who are present, and who seem to 
encourage his ambitions nor did I scruple to lay 
** open the source, of those traitorous counsels in 
** the senate '; nor do I never remember the se- 
** nate or the magristates to have behaved bet- 
“ ter on any occasion; for, it never happened 
before, in voting an extraordinary honor to a 
« powerful, or rather most powerful man, (since 
“ power is now measured by force and arms) that 
“ no tribune, or any other magistrate, nor so much 
** as a private senator, would move for it : yet, in 
the midst of all this firmness and virtue, the city 
“ is greatly alarmed : for we are abused, Brutus, 
** both by the licentiousness of the soldiers, and the 
insolence of the general. Every one demands to 
* ' nave as much power in the state, as he has means 


* Plut. in Cic. 
R 4 
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“ to extort it: no rnnfcoii, no motlcration, no Jaw', 
no custom, no duty is at all rc;»arilcrl, no judg- 
“ nicnt or opinion of the citizens, no shame of 
posterity, 


At Vib. tJfl, Cic. Ct t4^r> C-jrijr •JtUvItR-.'i. O. XVSI !«, 

What Cicero says in this letter, is very remark- 
able, that, in all this hciglit of yoiinc Cawar’s power, 
there was not a iiKigistratc, nor so much as a single 
senator, who would move for the decree of his con- 
sulship ; the demand of it, therefore, was made by a 
deputation of his oflicers; and, when the senate re- 
ceived it more coldly than they expected, Corne- 
lius, a centurion, throwing hack his rohe, and 
shewing them his sword, boldly declared, that if 
they would not make him consul, that should. But 
Octavius himself ; 30 on put an end to their scruples, 
by marching with his legions in an hostile manner 
to the city t ; where he was chosen consul, with Q. 
Pedius, his kinsman, and coheir in part of his 
uncle’s estate, in tlic mouth of Scxtilis; which, on 
the account of this fortunate beginning of his honors, 

* A<1 Brut. to. 

\ Constilntum vigi'SiiinQ xtalis anno inva^it, adniotis hostilitcr ad 
•ii;-bciii,lcgiomb«s, miss's ]tic, tjui sibi cxcrcitus nomine deposce- 
ffiit. Ciim quiduin, cunctante Senatu, Cornelius ceuturio, prin- 
«*ps leualsonis. rcjccto sagulo, odenilons gtadii caputuin, non du- 
biiasset'in curia tlicerc; hie faciei, si vos non feccriUs. Suclon.' 
Aug. c. VS. 
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was called afterwards, from iiis own surname, Au> 

gustus^. ■ : ^ v.. . ; . 

The first act of his magistracy was to secure all 
the .public, money,., which Jie .found in- Rome, and 
make a, dividend of it to his;.soldiers^ , He com- 
plained, loudly of ..the senate,; that, instead. -of. .pay- 
ing his; army, the rewards iwhich they had. decreed to 
them, they were contriving to harass .them with 
perpetual toils, and to engage them in fresh wars 
against Lepidus and Antony ; and likewise, that in 
the; cpmmission granted to. ten senators, to. pro.vide 
lands for the legions , after, the war, they had not 
named -himf. But there was no just ground for 
any such complaints ; for those rewards were mot 
decreed, nor intended to be distributed, till the war 
was quite ended ; and the leaving Csesar.out of the 
commission was not from any particular slight^ but 
a general exception of all, who had the command 
of armies, as improper to be employed, in such a 
charge; though Cicero, indeed, was .of a different . 
opinion, and pressed for their being taken in. D. 
Brutus and Plancus were excluded as well as' 
Csesar ; .and bpth of them seem, likewise, to have 
been disgusted at it ; so that Cicero, wljo was one 
of the number, in order to retrieve the imprudence 
pf a step which gave such ofience, would not suffer 

* Sexlilcm mensem c suo cognomine nominavit, magis quam 
Sc'ptcmbrem, in quo crat natus, quia hoc sibi & primus C'onsula- 
(us, &c. Suetoii, Aug. 31. ~ 

t Appian. 3. SSI, 

6 
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his coUcngiJcs to do any thing of moment, but re- 
served the wljoJcaliair to the arrival of Cscsar and 
the rest*. 

Hut Caisar, being now wholly bent on changing 
sides and measures was glad to catcli at every oc- 
casion of quarrelling with the senate : he charged 
llicm witii calling liim a boy, and treating him as 
£ucbf ; and found a pretext also against Cicero 
himself, whom, after all the services received from 
him, his present victrs obliged him to abandon : for 
some busy informers lind told him that* Cicero had 
spoken of him in certain ambiguous terms, which 
carried a double meaning, either of advancing, or 
taking him ofi*— which Octavius was desirous to 
have reported every where, and believed in the 
v.orst sense. D. IJrutus gave Cicero tlic first no- 
tice of it in tiic folloiving letter. 


I). Brutus, Emperor, Consul-Elect, to 31. T. 

Cicero. 

“ What I do not feel on my o^r^ account, my 
lore and obligations to you make me feel on 


** Cum ego sensissexn, dc iis qoi csercitcs Imberent, tententiam 
'ferrt opnrtcrc, iidcin illi, qui soicnt, rocIamaruDU Itaqnc ex- 
cept! cUam cstis, jne vchenientcr repugnantc— itaque cum qui- 
dain dc CoUegis nostris agrariam curationcni ligurirent, disturbari 
fcm, totamquc integram vobis reservav:. £p. Fatn. xi. SI. it. 
sn, 23 . 

t Die, 1. 46 . SIS. Suclon. Aug. 1C. 
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^ jours: that is, fear.. ' For after I had been often 
" told, what! did not. wholly slight, Labeo Segu- 
f* .lius, a man always like himself, just now. informs 
“ rnei that he has been with Caesar, where them 
** was much discourse on you : that Caesar himself 
bad no other complaint against you, but for a 
“ certain saying, which he declared to have been 
“ spoken by you ; that the ybCmg* man • was to b^ 
praised, adorned, taken off*; but he would not 
be so silly, he said, 'as to put it into any mans 
power, to take him off. - This, I dare say, was 
first carried to him,, or forged by Segulius him- 
** self, and did not come from the young man.' 

Segulius had a mind, likewise, to persuade me, 
** that the veterans talk most angrily against you ; 
“ and that you are in danger from them ; and that 
the chief cause of their anger is, because neither 
** Ctesar nor I am in the commission of the ten, 
‘‘ but all things transacted by your will and^plea- 
‘‘sure: upon hearing this, though I was then upon 
“ my march, I did not think it proper to pass the 
** Alps, till I could first learn how matters were 
* going amongst you t,” &c. 

To this Cicero answered. 

The Gods confound that Segulius, the greatest 
“ knave, that is^ or was, or ever will be. TVhat? 
do you imagine, that he told his story only to 

^ Laudanduin adolesccntcm, ornandum, tallcndtim. Whicli 
}ast word signifies, either to raise to honors, 6r take away life, 
t Fam, xi. SO . ' 



you and lo lic told flic same to every 

“ soul tlial hr; could speak ; I love you, Jiov,- 
ever, tuy Jh'utu^, ns J outsht, for ncrpiaiiiting me 
witii it, hov/ trilling soever ii he: Vis ii sure sign 
“ of vour .'ijil'Cliom 3 or ns lo ivhat .ScitMlius snvs, 
“ of tlic Complaint of the vclerans,' because you 
“ miri C.TSar were not in the commission, I wish 


*' that I v.as notin it in^’telf ; lor v.hat can be more 
“ ironhlcpomc r — but when I pniposcd that those ^ 
“ who had the command of armies should he in- 


eluded in it, tlic same men, who used to oppose 
“ every thing, remonstrated against it 5 so tliat 
you were excepted, v.holly against my vote and 
“ opinioiV,*’ &c. 

.As for the story of the words he treats it, ivcscc, 


as loo conicinpiibic to deserve an apology, or the 
pains of disclaiming it : and it seems, indeed, incre- 
dible, that a man of hi? prudence could ever say 
them. If he had harbored sueli a thought, or had 
been tempted, on any occ:i::ion, to throw out such 
a hint, we might have expected to find it in his let- 
ters to Brutus ; yet, on the conlrary, he sjjcuks a!- 
wavs of Octavius in terms higidv advantageous, 
even where lie was likely to give dir-iust bv if. But 
nothing was more- common than to have sayings 
forged for his, which lie had never spoken ; and this 
was one of that sort ; contrived to instil a jealousy 
into Octavius, or to give him a handle, at least, for 


"* Ep. F^m. 51 . 
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breaking' with Giepro, which, in his present circum- 
stances,’ hfe was glad to. lay hold of: and when the 
story was once become public^ and- supposed to have 
credit with Octavius, it is hot strange to find 
it taken iip by the writers of the following ages, 
Yelleiiis and Suetonius, though not without an inti- 
m'ation from the latter of its suspected credit*. 

' ‘While the city waW in the utmost consternation, 
on Cffisar’s approach, with his army, two veteran 
I'egiohsj from Afric, happened to arrive in the Ti- 
ber, and were received as a succour sent to tlieni 
from heaven : but this joy lasted hot long; for, pre- 
sently after their landing, being corrupted by the 
other soldiers, they deserted the senate, who sent for 
them, and joined themselves to Csesar: — ^Pdllio, 
likewise, about the same time, with two of bis best 
legions, from Spain, came to the assistance of An- 
tony and Lepidus: so that all the veterans of the 
western part of the empire were now plainly form- 
ing themselves into one body, to revenge the dealli 
of theii* old general. The consent of all these ar- 
• mics, and’ the unexpected turn of Antony’s affairs, 
staggered the fidelity of Plancus, and induced him, 
also, at last, to desert his colleague, D. Brutus, wilh- 
whoin he had hitherto acted with much seenlins: 
concord : Pollio made his peace,* and good terms 
for him, with Antony and Lepidus, and soon after 
brought liiin over to their camp, wiili ail his troops. 


gained 


' Veil. Pal. 2. CO. Sueton. Aug. c. I?. 
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D. Brutus, being thus abandoned, and left to 
shift for himseifl ’.viib a needv, mutinous annv. ea^er 
to desert; and readv to ^ve him up to bis enemies, 
bad no other way to save himself, than by %ing to 
his namesake in 2\Iac6donia : but tbe distance was 
so great, and the country so guarded, that be was 
often forced to chance his road, for fear of beinc 
taken ; till, haring dismissed all his attendants, and 
wandered for some time alone, in disguise and dis- 
tress, he committed himsdf to tbe protection of an 
old acquaintance and host; whom he had formerly 
obliged : where, either thronch treachery or acci- 
dent, he was surprised by Antony's soldiers, who 
immediately killed him, and returned with his heed 
to their general. 

Several of the old writers have reproached bis 
memory with a shameful cowardice, in the manne'r 
of snSerinc his death, unworthy of the man who 
bad killed Cscsar, and commanded armies. But 
their accounts are so various, and so inconsistent 
with the character of his former life, that we mav 
reasonably suspect them to be forged by those who 
were disposed to throw ail kinds of contumely on 
the murderers of Cssart- 

But what ^ve the greatest shock to the whole 
Bepublican party, was a law contrived fay C3ffisar, 
and published by his colleague, Pedius, to bring to 

• Vd:. ?£*. 2. SA. App. 1. 3. SiS. _ 
t SecBc. Ep. S5. MS. * D:o, 1. 45. S?5. val. Max. 3. 13. 
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' trial and justice, all those who had .been concerned^ 
either in advising or effecting Csesar*s death: in 
. consequence, of which; all the conspirators were, pre- 
sently impeached,: in form, by different accusers; 
and, as none of them ventured to appear to tlieir 
citations, they were all condemned, of course ; and, 
by. a second law, interdicted from fire and .water : 
Pompey, also, though he had horned no part in that 
act, was added to the number, as an irreconcileablc 
enemy to the Caesarian cause : after which, Caesar, 
to make amends for the unpopularity of his law, 
distributed to the citizens the legalcies which his 
uncle had left them by will^. 

Cicero foresaw that things' might possibly tat;e 
this turn, and Plancus himself pi ove treacherous; 
and, for that reason, was constantly pressing Brutus 
and Cassius to hasten to Italy as the most effec- 
tual means to prevent it;. every step that Caesar 
took confirmed his apprehensions, and made him 
more importunate with .them to come, especially 
after the union of Antony and Lepidus. In his 
letters to Brutus, ** Fly to us,” says he, “ I beseech 
** you, and exhort Cassius .to the same; for there is 
“ no hope of liberty, but from your troopsf . If 
** you have any regard for the Republic, for which 

** you were born, you must do it instantly ; for the 
• ’ « « 

* App. 1. 3. 5SC. Dio, 4C. 329. 

^ t Quamobrem advola, pbsecro— Iiorlare idem ppr lUtcras Cas- 
sium. Spes libpttatjs nusquam nisi in vestroruni castrorum prin- 
cipiis cst. Ad Srut. 10. 


' r#:r, r. / 


.«• # 


TJo. f.ir 


(’if: rj> to liiirTt?:. 


'* -After I h;ul oin u t shoiloit vc.v.. hv U tter?, to 

V 9 

come ns soon ;u> to the rdkf of the Uc- 

* Stilorr.i ir.«ii5r, p-T liWqitf p«' 

r.jiailr, i.iin tc IflU.i!* ijtjsfiu-* ••■rvIiijS-'r.! V.:»» civr.''!n rrpM* 

JKti, ptuv |«o:u!i;c ijuam, •/: i’.isU:rc vi:i;crij,. pruietuiuw* 

lb. U. 
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“ public, and bring your army into Italy, and ne- 
ver imagined that your own people had any scru- 
“ pies about it, I was desired by that most pru- 
dent and diligent woman, your mother, all whose 
** thoughts and cares are employed on you, that I 
“ would come to her on the twenty-fourth of July; 
" which I did, as I ought, without delay. When I 
“ came, I found Casca, Labeo, and Scaptius with 
her. She presently entered into the aflFair, and 
“ asked my opinion, whether we should send for 
“ you to Italy; and whether I thought it best for 
“ you to come, or to continue abroad. I declared, 
“ what I took to be the most for your honor and 
** reputation, that, without loss of time, you should 
** bring present help to the tottering and declining 
“ state. For what- mischief may not one expect 
“ from that war, where the conquering armies re- 
“ fused to pursue a flying enemy? where a general, 
“ unhurt, unprovoked, possessed of the highest 
“ honors, and the greatest fortunes, with a wife, 
children, and near relation to you, has declared 
“ war against the commonwealth? I may add, 
“ where in so great a concord of the senate and 
“ people, there resides still so much disorder within 
the walls’?' but the greatest grief which I feel, 
“ while I am now writing, is to reflect, that when 
" the Republic had taken my word for a youth, or 
“ rather a boy, I shall hardly have it in my power 
“ to make good what I promised for him. For it 
is a thing of much. greater delicacy and moment, 
VOL, iir. s 
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“ to engage oneself for another’s sentiments and 
" principles, especially in afiairs of importance, 
“ than for money-: for money may he paid, and the 
“ loss itself be tolerable: but .how can you pay 
“ what you are engaged for to the Republic, unless 
he, for whom you stand engaged, will suffer it 
to be paid? yet I am still in hopes to hold him; 
“ though many are plueking him away from me : 
** for his disposition seems good, though his age be 
dexible; and many always at hand to corrupt 
“ him ; who, by throwing in his w’ay the splendor of 
^ false honor, think themselves sure of dazzling 
“ his good sense and understanding. Wherefore, 
*' to all my other labors, this new one is added, of 
setting all engines at work to hold fast the young 
man, lest I incur the imputation of rashness. 
“ Though what rashness is it after all? for, in 
“ reality, I bound him, for whom I was engaged, 
** more strongly than myself: nor has the Repub- 
“ lie, as yet, any cause to repent, that I was his 
“ sponsor : since be has, hitherto, been the more 
" firm and constant in acting for us, as well from 
" his own temperas for my promise. The greatest 
“ difficulty in the Republic, if I mistake not, is liie 
“ want of money; for. honest men grow every day 
more and more averse to the name of tribute ; 
and what was gathered from the hundredth 
" penny, -where tlie rich are shamefully rated, is 
all spent in rewarding the two legions. There is 
“ an infinite expence upon us, to support the ar- 
“ mies, which now defend us; and also yours; 
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for. our Cassius seems likely to come sufficiently 
provided. But I long to . talk over- this, and 
“ many other things, with you in person; and 
“ that quickly. . As to yOur sister*s children, I did 
“ not wait, Brutus, for yoiir writing to me ; the 
“ times themselves, since the war will be drawh 
into length, reserve the whole affair to you: but 
“ from the first, >vhen I could not foresee the con - 
“ tinuance of the. war, I pleaded the cause of the 
children in the senate, in a manner, which you 
“ have been informed of I guess, by your mothers 
“ letters : nor can there ever be any case, where I 
“ will not both say and do, even at the hazard of 
my life; whatever I think agreeable either to your 
“ inclination, or to your interest. The twenty*- 
“ sixth of July*.” 

In a letter, likewise, to Cassius, he says, we 
“ wish to see you in Italy, as soon as possible; and 
“ shall imagine, that we have recovered the Re-» 
“ public, when we have you with us. We had 
“ conquered nobl}^ if Lepidus had Uot ^received 
'* the routed) disarmed, fugitive Antony: Where *- 
“ fore Antony himself was never so odious ii 
“ the city, as Lepidus is now ; for he began a war 
“ upon us, from a turbulent state of £i:zr=: 

“ man from peace and victory. We di** Ccz- 
“ suls elect to oppose him: in wsi-r: i'dssl 
“ have great hopes; yet not wi±.ra:i a:i s.'.iiszr 
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“ care for the uncertain events of battles. Assure 
" yourself, therefore, that all our. dependence is on 
** you and your Brutus ; that you arc both expected, 
“ but Brutus immediately, &c*^. . 

But, after all these repeated remonstrances of Ci- 
cero, neither Brutus nor Cassius seem to have en- 
tertained the least thought of coming with their ar- 
mies to Italy. Cassius, indeed, by being more re- 
mote, could not come so readily, and was not so 
much expected as Brutus; who, before the battle of 
Modena, had drawn down all his legions to the sea- 
coast, and kept them at Apolloniaand Dyrrhachium, 
waiting the event of that action, and ready to em- 
bark for Italy if any accident had made his assis- 
tance necessary; for which Cicero highly com* 
mends himf. But, upon the news of Antony's de- 
feat, taking all the danger to be over, be marched 
away directly to the remotest parts of Greece and 
Macedonia, to oppose the attempts of Dolabella ; 
arid} frpm that time, seemed deaf to the call of the 
senate, and to all, Cicero's letters, which urged him 
so strongly to come to their relief. It is difficult, 
at this distance^ to penetrate the motives of his con- 
duct n be had a better opinion of Lepidus, than the 
rest of his party had ; and being naturally positive, 
might affect to slight the appreiiensions of Lepidus’s 

• En. Fam. 12. 10. * 

t Tuum consilium vehementer laudo, quod non prios exerci- 
lum ApoMonia Dyrrbachioque movisti, qu&m de Antonii fuga au- 
disU, Bruit cruptioDe,populi, Romani victoria. 'Ad Brut. 2. 
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treachery, which was the chief ground of their call- 
ing so earnestly for liim. ' But he had othei; reasons 
also, w'hich were thought to be good : since some 
of his friends at Home, as we may collect from Ci- 
cero*s letter, were of a different mind from Cicerp 
on the subject of his coming. They might suspect 
the fidelity of his troops.; and that they were not 
sufficiently confirmed and attached to him, to be 
trusted in the field against the veterans in Italy; 
whose example and invitation, when they came to 
face each other, might possibly induce them to de- 
sert, as the other armies had done, and betray theii* 
commanders. But whatever was their real motive, 
D. Brutus, who was the best judge of ' the state of 
things at home, was entirely of Cicero’s opinion : 
he saw himself surrounded with veteran armies, 
disaffected to the cause of liberty ; knew' the perfidy 
of Lepidus ; the ambition of young Ctcsar, and tile 
irresolution of his colleague, Plancus ; and admo- 
nished Cicero, therefore, in all his letters, to urge 

his namesake to hasten his march to them’^i. So 

$ 

that, on the whole, it seems reasonable to believe, 
that, if Brutus and Cassius had marched w'ith their 
armies towards Italy, at the time w'ben Cicero first 
pressed it, before the defection of Plancus, and the 
death of Decimus, it must have prevented the im- . 
mediate ruin of the Republic. 

f 

* De Brulo autem nihil adhiic certi. Quern ego, quemadmo-' 
dum prxeipis, privatis littcris ad bellum commune vocare non dc> 
siiio. £p. Fain. xi. S5. it. 26. 
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The want of money, of which Cicero complains 
at this time, as the greatest evil that they bad to 
struggle with, is expressed also very strongly in 
another letter to Cornificius, the proconsul of Afric, 
who was urging him to provide a fund for the sup- 
port of his legions : ■ ** As to the expcncc,*' says he, 
“ which you have made, and are making in your 
** military preparations, it is not in my power to 
“ help you ; because the senate is no%Y without a 
V head, by the death of the consuls, and there is 

an incredible scarcity of money in the treasury ; 
“ which we are gathering, however, from all quar- 
“ ters, to make good our promises to the troops^ 
f‘ that have deserved it of us; which cannot be 
“ done, in my opinion, without a tribute^ This 
tribute was a sort of capitation tax, proportioned to 
each man’s substance, but had been wholly disused 
in Rome, from the conquest of Hacedonia, by 
Faulus iEmilius, which furnished money and rents 
sufficient to ease the city ever after of that burthen, 
till the necessity of the present times obliged then^ 
to renew itt- But from what Cicero intimates of 
the general aversion to the revival of it, one cannot 
help observing the fatal effiects of that, indolence and 


* Be sttmtu, qaem te in rem militarem facere S: fecisse dicls, 
xiibil sane possum tibi opitulari, propterea quod &'orbus Senatus, 
Consulibus amissis, & incredibilcs angustim pecunix ptiblica!. See. 
^p. Fam. 12. SO. 

' .t* At Pere'e Rege devicto Paulus, cum Macedonicis opibus vele-. 
7 sm btque beieditafram Uxbis nostrai paupertatem eo usque sati- 
£s5et, 'ut ill6 tempore primum popolus Romanus tributi prxstaniii 
onere se liberaret— Yal. Max. 4f. 3. it. Plin. Hist. N. 33. 3. ■ 
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luxury, which had infected even the honest part' of 
Rome- who, in this utmost exigency of the Republic, 
were shocked at the very mention of an extraordi- 
nary tax.; .and would not part with, the least share of 
their money for the defence even of their liberty 
the. consequence of ivhich was, what it must always 
be in' the like case, that, by starving the cause, they 
found, not only their fortunes, but their lives also, 
soon after, at the mercy' of their enemies. Cicero 
has a reflection in one of his speeches, that seems 
applicable also to the present case, and to be veri- 
fied by the example of these times. The Re- 
public,” says he, is attacked always with greater 
“ vigor, than it is defended ; for the audacious and 
profligate, prompted by their natural enmity to it, 
“ are easily impelled to act upon the least nod of- 
their leaders: whereas the honest, I' know not 
“ why, are generally slow, and unwilling to stir; 

I , 

and neglecting always the beginnings of things, 
“ are never roused to exert themselves, but by the 
“ last necessity :• so that through irresolution and 
“ delay, when they would be glad to compound at 
“.last for their quiet, at the ex pence even of their 
** honor, they commonly lose them both*..” 

This observation will serve to vindicate the con- 
duct of Cassius, from that charge of violence and 
cruelty, which he is said to have practised, in ex- 
acting money, and other necessaries, from the cities 


* ?roSextio47. 
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of ‘Asia. Hc' was engaged in an expiablc war, 
where he must either contiucr, or perish with the 
Republic itself; and where his legions were not 
only to be supported, but rewarded : the revenues 
of the empire were exhausted; contributions came 
in sparingly ; and the states abroad were all desi- 
rous to stand neuter, .as doubtful of the issue, and 
unwillins: to offend either side. Under these diffi- 
cultics, where money was necessary, and no way of 
procuring it but force, extortion became lawful ; the 
necessity of the end justified the means ; and, when 
. the safety of the empire, and the liberty of Rome 
were at stake, it was no time to listen to scruples. 
This was Cassius’s way of reasoning, and the ground 
of his acting ; who applied all his thoughts to sup- 
port ihe cause that be had undertaken, and kept 
his eyes, as Appian says, wholly fixt upon the war, 
as a gladiator upon his antagonist^. 

Brutus, on the other hand, being of a temper more 
mild and scrupulous, contented himself generally 
with the regular methods of raising money 5 
and, from his love of philosophy, and the politer 
studies, having contracted an afteciion for the ci- 
ties of Greece, instead of levying contributions, 
used to divert himself wherever he passed, with see- 
ing their games and exercises, and presiding at their 
pliilosophical disputations, as if travelling rather 

* 0 fjiih JLStaem xaflaweg if tov ctywvwwv « ftovo- 

/»«;^5)9e 5', W fMVovTo'y App. 1. 4. 667. 
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for curiosity, than to provide materials for a bloody 
war*. When he and Cassius, therefore, met, the 
difference of their circumstances shewed the dif- 
ferent effects of their conduct. Cassius, without 
receiving a penny from Rome, came rich and amply 
furnished with all the stores of warj Brutus,, who 
had received large remittances from Italy, came 
empty and poor, and unable to support himself 
without the help of Cassius, who was now forced to 
give him a third part of that treasure which he had 
been gathering with so much envy to himself for the 
common servicet* ■ ' . 

While Cicero was taking all this pains, and strug- 
gling thus gloriously in the support of their expiring 
liberty, Brutus, who was naturally peevish and que- 
rulous, being particularly chagrined by the unhap- * 
py turn of affairs in Italy, and judging of counsels 
, by events, was disposed at last to throw all the 
blame upon him; charging him chiefly, that, by a 
'profusion of honors on young Ca3sar, he had in- 
spired him with an ambition incompatible %yith the 
. safety of the Republic, and armed him \vith’ that 
power which he was now employing to oppress it : 
whereas the truth is, that, by those honors, Cicero 
did not intend to give Cassar any new power, biit 
to apply that which he bad acquired, by his own 
vigor, to the public service and the ruin of Antony ; 

0 BgSror, asni7t7voiro,xai({>iXo6£K/xwv^v-X(ci^iX7!XOor, «r£ 
xat (pikon^war ii’x (fysyvSs- lb. 
t Flut. in Brut. 




in v.hi<‘.lj \if- tx\ n !:* yr.nd r,xpc;cl;;;y>ri j 

r.nti yniry-^i i;i ■ f-tul, lino' hr; 

licit iu'Oii jii *:v{.nl':fi hy iscchh til' V. c/smM ty/i. ho 
fort*.:!, on. I'or it ij ovirl# nt, frctri ti;t; fnclf ."iliovc- 

montiniv/cl, ihn: hr* v.a; of CV.’nr, 

in>tci5fi of incn;.'i?in':. w;-.'. coiiirtviji’jj ?/irrio 
check to i«R iithority, till* liv {;n: rlor.t'n of the con* 
he s-lipt otjl of hi? hutifls, and hfcrnuf; too 
Mroni: to he tiinn;ii;( d hv him nnv !'n ;:i.r. — nrur'i<, 
hy h*:ing nt <-Hch n dislnn*'!*, v.Tt'. not «<'ll f«pp:i?-'‘d 
of liy* prirlicitl.ir ;;n>Mnd< of i^rnntin" tiiOie honor.*-; 
hut Dccinnis, wljo wa? all try v.hilrr in Italy, ?nr.* 
tiic «FC nn<l ncce.«‘-ity of them, and '.-rru:- to htrit, 
in some of V.t.s letter?, that they nuudjt to I: ive de* 
creed ?lin greater*, 

liut whatever Braitjs. c‘r anv one eltr, n:av have 

• « 

said, if we reflect on Cicero's cor.dnc t. fr:;:n riic 
lime of Cmsar’s death to hiVown. we shall tind it. 
in all rcspe.cls, !inifor,T., great, and glorious ; never 
deviating from the grand p.oial v.hicii he h"d in 
viev.*, the liberty of his country: v,hcrea=, if we 
attend to Brntos’s, we cannot help observing in it 
something straniiCiV various and inconsistent with 
itself. In his outward manners and behaviour, lie 
aifccicd the rigor of a Stoic, and ii:c severitv of an 
old Roman; yet, by a natural teadc.?T.c.« and com- 
passion, was oit betrayed into nets of an eiTeminate 


* Mirabillter, mi Brv't', Ix:or, r.C3 cQr.s:!;s, rncz'-uc sfaic::- 
tias a te p.-ebari, dc; Dccerr.v-rs?, de cr-iatiri^ ar5c:'.'.;ccrlc. f.p. 
Fam. y.i. 14. il. VO. 
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weakness. To restore the liberty of his country, he 
killed his friend and benefactor ; anddeclar.es, that^ 
for the same pause,, he would have killed even his 
father*: yet he would not take Antony's life, though 
it vyas a necessary sacrifice to the. same cause. . When 
Dolabella had basely murdered Trebonius, and An- 
tony openly approved the act, he could not be per- 
suaded to make' reprisals, on C. Antony; but, 
through a vain ostentation of clemency, suffered 
him to live, though with danger to himself. When 
his brother-in-law, Lepidus, was declared an ene- 
my, he expressed fin absurd and peevish resentment 
pf it, for the sake of his nephews, as if it would not 
have been in his power to have repaired their for- 
tunes, if the Republic was ever restored ; or, if not, 
in their father’s. How contrary is this to the spirit 
pf that old Brutus, from whom he derived his de- 
scent, and whom, in his general conduct, he pre- 
tended to imitate ? He blames Cicero for dispens- 
ing honors too largely, yet claims an infinite share 
pf them ^to himself; and, w’hen he had seized, by 
/his private authority, what the senate, at Cicero^s 
motion, confirmed to him, the most cxtraordinaiy 
command which had' been granted to any man; he 
declares himself an^enemy to all extraordinary com- 
missions, in what hands soever they were lodgedf. 

I 

* • Non conccsscrim, quod in illo non tuli, sed nc patri 
quidem mco, si rcviviscat, u(, patiente me, plus lei>ibus ac Senaiti 
possit. [Ad Unit. 16.3 dominuni, nu parentcin quidem, ma- 
jores nostri yoluerunt esse. Ib. 17 . ' 

t Ego certe — cum ipsa rc bcllum gcram, hoc cst cum regno. 
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(■..♦'ft. tji', * *.1 t -I -r., t itif u. l'>-* M. 

This incon.^if>(rnf:y in hK {frier, v.ofjlfl reriipt 
«.*; lo hclicvi; that li»; u'ti-. in niany franc,*?, 

l>y the prifln ainl i i>rhi', tf;mp?T, rather 

ihiu) by nny cnii-taiii un»! ‘.cMiftl prinriiih:-' nl' phi- 
h)<;f»(>hy, of v.hich lif; i‘. r»{iii<jfn»ly ih'iit^'hl so itiict 
an «»lvt:rv<;r. 

Cicero, ijowfver, notwith- l.tn*ltnif the pcf:vir;h- 
ncNS «ii* IjiiUfj. , oiihto.'i li'it »f{»jn>iiMnity of .servin? 
.nml snpportinr tiini to ti.r v* i y la* t. A*; soon as 
he pf.TCf.’ivcfl CV‘;:ji*s if*re»jiMrii of hfs 

nnrlc 6 tlcalli, he tool: ail tiiiii^*inah!t; pains lo fii-- 
-siiiulc iiiin from it, ami m ver ceaif d from tshorl- 
ing him hy letters to a recomriliation wiili Brtitu*?, 
and the observance of that ainnwiy, nhich lh»-*.‘e- 
nate had flccn?c(!, ii.s t!>o founrlution of the public 
peace, This was reitatnly ilie b'>t service whicli 
he could do, either to Hrut«is or tlie llcptiblic ; and 
Auicus, inwgining that IJrutna xvojild he pleased 
with it, sent him a copy of xvhat Cicero had writ- 
ten on that subject; hut, instead of pleasing, it 
provoked Brutus only the more ; he treated it as 
base and dishonorable to ask any thing of a hoy, or 
to imagine the safely of Brutus to depend on any 
one hut himself, and signified his mind upon it, 
both to Cicero and Atticiis, in such a style, as con- 
firms what Cicero had long before observed, and 
more than once declared of him, that his letters 
\vcre generally churlisli, unmannerly, and arrogant 5 

it iinpcriis cxtraordinaiiis & dominationc & potentia. Ad Brut. 
17 . 
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and, that he regarded neither what, or to whom he 
was writing*. But their ,owri -letters to each other 
will be th^ best vouchers of what I have been re- 
marking, and enable us to form the surest judgment 
■of the different spirit and conduct of the men. . After 
Brutus, therefore, had frequentlyintimated his dis- 
satisfaction and dislike of Cicero’s management^ Ci- 
cero took occasion, in the following letter, to lay 
open the whole progress of it, from the time of Cae- 
safs death, in order to shew the reasonableness 
and necessity of each step. - 


Cicero to Brut vs. 

# 

“You have Messala now with you. It is not 
“ possible, therefore, for me to explain, by letter, 
“ though ever so accurately drawn, the present state 
“ of our affairs so exactly as he, who not only knows 
“ them all more perfectly, but can describe them 
“ more elegantly than any man; fori would not 
have you imagine, Brutus, (though there is no oc- 
** casion to tell you, what you know already your- 
“ self, but that I cannot pass over in silence such 
“ an excellence of all good qualities:) I would not 
“ have you imagine, I say, that, for probity, con- 
“ stancy, and zeal for the Republic, there is any 
“ one equal to] him; so that eloquence, in which 


* Ad Att. C. I. 3. 
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lie ivondcrfully c.kcc1s, scarce finds a place among 

his other praises : since, even in that, his wisdom 

“ shines the most eminent, by liis having formed 

himself with so much judgment and skill to the 

“ truest manner of speaking. Yet his industry, all 

“ the while, is so remarkable, and he spends so 

" much of his time in study, that he seems* to owe 

“ but little to bis parts, which still are the greatest. 

“ But I am carried too far by my love for him : for 

" it- is not the purpose of this epistle to praise Mes- 

“ sala, especially to Brutes, to whom his virtue is 

not less known than to myself, and these very 

“ studies, which T am praising, still more : whom, 

“ when could not part with without regret, I 

'‘ comforted myself by reflecting, that, by his go- 

“ ing away to you, as it were, to my second selfj 

“ he both discharged his dut}^, and pursued the 

surest path to glory. But so much for that* I 

\ 

* Publius Valerius Messala Corrinus, of n-hom Cicero here gives 
so iSne a character, was one of the noblest, as well as the most'ao 
complished persons of his-age, who lived long afterwards, the ge* 
neral favorite of all parties, and a principal ornament of Augustus’s 
court. Being in arms with . Brutus, he was proscribed, of course, 
by the triumvirate, yet was excepted soon after by a special edict, 
but refused the benefit of that grace, and adhered to the cause of 
libcfty, till he saw it expire, with bis friend. After the battle of 
Philippi, the troops that remained freely offered themselves to his 
command; but lie chose to accept peace, to which he was invited 
by the conquerors, and surrendered himself to Antony, with whom 
he had a particular acquaintance. When Gmsar was defeated, not ■ 
long after, by S. Ponipey, on the coast of Sicily,' being in the ut- 
most distress and danger of life, he committed himself, with one 
domestic, to the fidelity of Messala; who, instead of revenging 
himself on one who liad so lately proscribed and set a price upon, 
his head, generously protected and preserved him. He continued 
still in the friendship of Antonv, till the scandal of Antony’s life# 

I 
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" come, now, after a long interval, to consider a cer- 

tain letter of j’ours, in which, while you: allow me' 

/ 

to have done 'well in many things, you find fault 
“ with me for one ; that, in conferring honors^ I 
** was too free, and .even prodigal. You chargfe 
** me with this; others, probably, with being fob 
*/ severe in ‘ punishing, or you yourself, perhaps, 
“with both; if .so; I desire that my judgment and 
** sentiments on each may be clearly explained to 
“ you.: not that I mean to justify myself by the 
“ authority of Solon, .-.the wisest of the seven, and 
“ the only legislator of them all, who used to say 
that the .public weal was comprised in two things 
«. — rewards and punishments; in which, however, 
** as in every thing else, a certain medium and 
“ temperament is to be .observed. But it is not 


and slavish obsequiousness to Cleopatra, threw him wholly into the 
interests of Caesar, by whom he w’as declared consul, in Antony's 
place, greatly entrusted in the battle of Actium, and honored at 
last with a triumph, for reducing the rebellious Gauls to their obe- 
dience. He is celebrated by all writers, as one of the drst orators 
of- Rome; and, having been the disciple of Cicero, was thought, 
by some, to excel even his master, in the sweetness and correctness 
of his style; preserving always a dignity, and demonslrating his. 
nobility, by the very manner of bis speaking. To the perfection of 
his eloquence he had added all the accomplishments of the other 
liberal arts ; was a great admirer nf Socrates, and the sei'erer studies 
of philosophy, yet an eminent patron of all the wits and poets of 
those limes. Tibullus was the constant companion of ail his foreign 
expeditious, which he celebrates in his elegies ; and Horace, in' 
one of his odes, calls fur his choicest wines, for the entertainment 
of so noble-a guest. Yet this polite and amiable man, impaired by 
sickness, and worn out at last by age, is said to have outlived his 
senses and memory, till he had forgotten even his very name. See 
App. p. 6l'l, 73d. Tacit. Dial. 18. Quintii. .v. 1. Tibull. Eteg. 
lib. 1. 7. Hor. Carin. 3. S]. PJin. Hist. N. 7. 2;-. 
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“ my design, at this time, to discuss so great -a 
** subject; I think it proper only to open the rea- 
** sons of my votes and opinions in the senate, from 
the beginning of this war. After the death of 
“ Cffisar, and those your . memorable Ides of 
“ March, you cannot forget, Brutus, what I de- 
** dared to have been omitted by you, and, what a 
tempest I foresaw hanging over the Republic: — ’ 
you had freed us from a great plague ; wiped off 
** a great stain from the Roman people ; acquired 
" to yourselves divine glory : 3’et all the equipage 
“ and furniture of kingly power was left still to 
" Lepidus and Antony; the one inconstant, the 
“ other vicious ; both of them afraid of peace, arid 
** enemies to the public quiet. While these men 
** were eager to raise fresh disturbances in the Re- 
** public, we had no guard about us to oppose them, 
“ though the whole city was eager and unanimous 
“in asserting its liberty: I was then -thought too 
“ violent; while jmu, perhaps more wisely, with- 
drew yourselves from that cit}-, which you had 
" delivered, and refused the help of all Ital}*, which 
“ offered to arm itself in 5mur cause. Wherefore, 
“ when I saw the city iu the hands of traitors, op- 
“ pressed by the arms of Antony, and that neither 
“ you nor Cassius could be safe in it, I thought 
“ it time for me to quit it loo ; for a city overpow-' 
“ ered by traitors, without the means of relieving- 
“ itself, is a wretched spectacle : yet my mind, al- 
“ ways the same, and ever fixed on the love of mr 
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itiuiittf, Idotild not bfedr thte ihoiight of ledvitag jt 
in its : in tbe midst, therefore, of 'my 

** vbyage to Greece, knd in thfe very season of the 
Et^siah winds, when eh uhcdmiiidh sOuth windj 
ks if dikpVeaSed With my resolution, had driven 
mfe back to Italy, 1 fduhdyou at Vetia, and was 
greatly concerned at it: for you were retreating, 


iC 


(C 


wf . . -w ■ O' 

Bratus; Were retreating, I say; sirt.ce your 
StOiti^ will hot allOvv their wise man 'to dy. As 
Soon as I came to Rome, 1 exposed myself .to the 
** Tricked nfess and rage.[df Antony; and, when ,I 
** had exasperated him against me, began to dhter 
** into measures, in the very manner of the Bru- 
** tuseSj (for soch are peculiar to yoiir blood) for 
** delivering the Republic. 1 shall omit the long 
recital of what followed, since it all relates to 
“ myself, and observe only^ that young C^sar, by 
** whom, if we will confess the truth; we subsist at 
** this day, dowed from the source of -my counsels. 

1 decreed him no honors, Brutus, but what were 
** due ; none but what were necessary : for as soon 
“ as we began to recover any liberty, arid before the 
** virtue of D. Brutus had yet shewn itself so far, 
“ that we could know its divine force; and, while 
our whole defence was in the boy who repelled 
Antony from our necks, what honor was not 
really due to him ? though 1 gave hirii nothing 
yet but the praise of words and that but mode- 
rate. 1 decreed him, indeed, a legal command : 
which, though it seemed honorable to one of that 
VOL. III. ■ T 
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.V age,., was yet necessary. to one.who.’had.an army: 

** for what is an army without the. command of it? 

“ Philip, voted him a statue; Scrvius the privilege 
“ of suing for offices before the legal time; which 
“ was shortened still by Servilius : nothing was then 
“ thought too much : -btit we arc apt, I know not 
“ how, to be more liberal in fear, than grateful in 
success. When D. Brutus was delivered from 

» . • I . • • 

“ the siege, a day . of all others the most joyous to 
the tcil}', , which happened also to be his birth-day, 

I decreed, diat his name should, be ascribcd.for 
“ ever to that' day, in the' public kalendars. In . 
‘‘ which I followed the example of oiir ancestor^ 

“ who paid the same honor to a woman, . Larentia; 

** 'at whose altar )^our priests perform sacred rites in 
the Velabrura : by giving this to D. Brutns, my 
“ design w’as, to fix in the kalendars . a perpetual 
“ ihemorial of a most acceptable victory : but I per- 
“ ceived, on that day, that there was more inalevor 
" lenceihan gratitude, in manyof tbe.senale. Dur- 
** ihg these same days, I. poured outhotiors (since 
" you will.have it so) on the deceased Hirtius, Pan- 
sa, and Aquila: and who can find fault with it, 
but those, who, when fear is once over, forget 
“ their past' danger r But, besides the grateful re- 
“ membfance of services, there was an. use in it, 
which reached to pokerity : for I. wa*; desirous, 

** that there should remain an eternal monument of 
the public hatred to our most cruel enemies. 
There is ojne thirfg, I doubt, which does not 

■' 'i • ■ ■ 
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■ please you ; for it does riot pleaJse your- friends 
here ; who,: though excellent men, -have but'liUle 
experience in public affairs; that .1 decreed an 
.ovation to- Ceesar : but,' for my part, (though I. 
may perhaps be mistaken, for I am not one of 
those; who approve nothing but what is my own ;) 
/!'!. cannot but think,' that X have advised nothing 
“..more prudent 'during this wan ■ Why it’ is so; is 
.not proper to' be explained, lest I be thought to 
“..have;been.more provident iu it thah’grateiful: but 
even this is too much let us pass, ' therefore, to 
othe'r.things. I decreed- honors to D. Brutus; de- 
creed them to Plancus : . they must 'be liieri’ of 
“.great. souls, who are attracted by glory ; biit the 
“ senate' also ;is certainly’ wise, iU trying every art 
“ that is honest, by which’ it can engage any* ohe. 
“ to the service of the Republic. But I aui blam- 
. ed in the case of Lepidus : to whom, after -I liad 
.“.* raised a statue in the rostra, I presently threw it 
f' down. .My view in that honor, was to reclaim 
“!.him from desperate measures; but the tnadndss 

t 

- “ of an inconstant 'man got the better of my prii* 

' ** dence: nor was there yet so much harm in erecl- 
“ ing, as good in demolishing the statue. But I 
have.said enough concerning honors; and must 
** say a word or two about punishments; for I have 
** often observed from your letters, that you are 
“ fond of acquiring a reputation of clemency, by 
“ your treatment of those whom you have con- 
** quered in war. .1 can imagine nothing to be 

tS . 
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done . by-ycfU', but what :-is: wisely rdpn&f 'birt fb' 

omit. the punishing of wickedness, (which we ?ca11 
** pardoning) though it 'be tolerable; in otliericaae's^ 

" I Md to be .pernicioiQs in this- wSr.. ; Of ‘all thb 
civil wars, that' have -been in liiy 'memory,- therb 
“ was not one* in which, what side soe'verjgot thb 

" better, there would not have retaainfedsome forih 

* * • ' 

of a commonwealth ; ;ye^ -in this, what sortfofb 
“ Republic we are like to; have, if we comjtrer,;! 

** would not easily affirm- j hot if w.e'are)cdnque#efly 
“ we are sure to havemone... My votes, itherefodj, 

‘‘ were severe against rAntony;; severeiagakrst'Lfe- 
pidus; ’not from any^pirit.pfre^^engei jbht to'de- 
“ :ter wicked. citKens, atjpresent,. fromimaking;war 
^ against their country; .feijd.' to. leave -an example. 

“ to posterity, j that; none. 'hereafter 'shbul’d imitate 
** suchrashn^s. .Yet, this jvbry -vote 'wasmOtmofe 
‘^‘^mine, J;han it was every. -body's r -in which there 
“ seems, ;;I.own;i to b.fe something 'cruel, i: that the 
.punishmeut .should .'reach to.-ichildreii-'who-'have. 
done nothing to deserve -it ^ but. the’cdhstitutibn 
“ is both ancient, and of -all -cities: 'for' even ^Tlie' 
mistocless children were reduced no. want: arid . 
** since -the same punishment falte upon citizens,. 

; “ condemned of public crimes, ' how^^^’^ jtcpossible 
^ for us to -be. more (gentle towards enemies ? Bbfe 
. how-can thatman-complain'ofmej-who, if IVe lidd 

conqirered,, must needs confess,;^that 'hb would, 
hiave treated mo, even- w'ilh'more severity? Ybu* 
have now Ure motives of my opinioris ih-the caSe 
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of rewards and punishoaents,: for . as to other 
ppint^a you have, heard, I iuiaginp, what my sen- 
*/ tinaents aud rotes have been. But to talk pf these 
things now is not necessary; what I am going 
to, say, is exteemely- so, Brutus.; that you come 
to Italy with your army aseoon as possible. We 
^^^are in the u^qst expectation of you : whenever 
you set foot in Italy, all the, world will fly to. you : 
for whether it be pur lotto eonquerj (as we had 
V already done, if lepidus had not b,eeii desirous 
" to overturn all, and perish him.self with his 
friends) 0ere will b,e a great want , of your autho> 
" rity, for the settling soipe. state of a city amongst 
** us; gt if thpre be. any danger and struggle still 
behindj hasten to us for (^d's sake: for you know 
" how much depends on opportunity, how much 
** on dispatch. What diligence I shall use in the 
care of your sister’s children, you will spoil know, 
I hope, from your mothers and sisters letters; in 
whose cause J have more regard tp your will,- 
which is ever most dear, to me, than, as some 
think, to my own constancy; but it is my desire 
** bptli tp be, and to appem* cpnstan.t, ip npthing so 
much as in loving you V' 


Brutus to Cicero, 

" I have read a part of 3'our letter which 3-0U sent 
ff to OctaviuSj transmitted tp me by Atticus. gYpur 
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** zr;il jitul coiurrn fnr my "nvt* if»c no ncv,- 
** ; fur i» i-' not onJy rorrintots, Imt our o'.iJly 

** new-'-, to r.o:w«*th5n'i von hnvr; nii! or 

“ <lo;u- ’.villi vonr n-uai fvl'-Iiiv :n t’U't r 'n-.nor; of rnv 

» ^ * * • 

** lioiif f ;u!*i (liu'u’ny. Vt-nirr: • mu'- p irt of your 
“ li'll'-r '!>(; willi ihf.> r>':riril)!«r urief 

** v.lnrht'av iniiiM r/uiM o ecu Forvou 

“ fo:nplit«;''nl iihn ;o fit ! *• to litc 

Uop’.iijiiiV tirui in a 'Im::. •/< ::il abjne*, 
** llsai, — I '.v*? — ■ nn: a.-iir.nrfi of t:;£: 

wrctchf-vi ttatc in vJiirh vo r.rc rc'!!,”.:/ ';— yvt it 
*' must be f'.vi'.i—- you recomrr.f n j toy .‘ ifc:-; to him; 
** 10 wliirli wiijii <ivx{lh i- not I'ji fetaoiv r iimi 
plainly shew, that our rvrviittuf i.s not yet ithj- 
** rs'iml, hni our master only cimnged. ilecoi'cet 
“ your v.'orn?, anti deny tiif 'n, if y»m dare,’ to hi 
** the prayers of a slave lu lni kini!. Tin vi* U nv.v 
" tiling, you say, which is ie»’piircxl and tvspected 
“ from him, tiuil he wo’.ild allow tho.:e citizens to 
“ live in safeiv, of v. hum all ijcnc.-l men and the 
** people of jionic, think ‘.veil. Kr.i wnat if he ^\ill 
“ not allow it? Shall we be the le^s safe for that? 
“ It is belter not to be safe than to he saved by him. 
“ For my part, I can never think all the Gods so 
“ averse to the preser\ alien of the Roman people, 
“ that Octaxius must be entreated for the life of any 
“ one citizen ; much less for the deliverers of the 
^ world. It is a pleasure to me to talk thus magnir 
♦* ficently 5 and it even becomes me to those, who 
** know not either what to. fear for any one, or what 
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“• 10 ask of any on6. ■ Can you allow Octavius to have 
“ this power,.'and-yet be his friend? br ifyou'have 
any value ;for mfe,- would you wish to see the’ at 
'.‘•. Rome, when I must first be recommended to the 
boyj .':that he would permit me to be there ? what 
f' reason can you have to thank him, if you think it 
-‘necessary to beg of him -that he would grant and 
“.^^^sufiFei- us.ito live with safety? or is it to be 
‘‘ reckoned; a* kindness, that he chuses to see* him-' 
‘‘•self," rather than Antony, in the condition t6'ha;ve 
“ such ' petitions addressed to him? one may-'siip’- 
“ plicate; indeed, the successor, but never the abo-" 
‘.* lisher of a tyranny, that those who have deserved 
well of the Republic* mdy be 'safe.' It' was’ this' 
“ weakness and despair, not more' blanieable, in- 
“ deed; in! you than in all, which first pushed' Caesar 
to the ambition of reigning;' and, after his death, 
‘.‘.encouraged Antony to think of seizing'bis place; 

and has now raised this' boy so high, that yoii 
“ .judge it necessary to address your ■pra3'ers to 
. him. for. the preservation of' men of our 'rank ; 
*‘ and that we. 'Can be -saved only by the mercy of 
“lone, scarce yet- a man; and by no other means. 
“ ;But!if we had -remembered ourSelves to be Ro- 
“ ■inatis',. these infamous' men vvould-nbt be more 
‘.^ daring to aim at dominion than we to repel it: 

nor would Antony be more .encouraged by Cte- 
‘‘:.sars reign i than deterred by his. fate. - How can 
. ‘f-youi a -consular senator; and the avenger of so 
many treasons ■ (by suppressing which you have 
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but pasrposed our rcis. I fcsr, fcr a fisie.) re' 
rect ca 'Rrbst joa Eaxe dose, asd jet approre 
“ tsese tbiassj cr bear ibeia so taiselr. as to seen:, 
at least to approve iheia r for '^rsat particular 
grudge sad jcu to Astosj ? so other, bot that 
5* be asssstsd all tins to bisself; that our Hves 
sbsuld bs bs^d of bis: : osr safs^ be prsca- 
rioGs, fbsn Trbcm be bad receiTsd ids iibsrtv; 
^2 tbs Hepcblic depend cs bis ^-11 and mss- 
sure. Ten tbon^bt it secessarv to tabe anas, to 
pievent bimiron? tyrannizing ‘at this rate: bni: 
TTas it TGsr IstenL that bv preveatins bin:, 
TO isigbt ESS to aroier, T?b3 vpoold snner 
*? bimself to be acTasced into bis place, or tbat 

- A • 

*• the SeoubMc mibbt bs free and inistiess cf itself? 
*' as if cur cuarrel vras ret. perhaps, to slaveiT', but 
to the ccriiticr-s of it. Bst vs iright bare bad. 
rot orir an easv naastsr in jirterv. jf to TOcIi 
** have been centent vrish that, but TrhaCever share 
vith biri to pleased of favors, and honcirs For 
*■ vhat could be cenr to tbcee. wboss paderce. he 
i' sav, vras the best support cf bis goveirmest ? but 
“ rc±:ng was of such vain® to rs, that we wcsld 

*' sell enr faith ana err iiherfv £:r it. Thisrerr 

* 

“ bar, vrben: tbe rente cf Cssar s-eesis to fndte 
*' axeinst the GSitrovers of Cssar- at what rats 

^ mf ^ 

TTcnld he v-slre it there was anj rcs3 to tra5o 

with him'- ta he enabled, bv car helo, to main- 
^ ^ 

" tain bis present pawer: rises to have a cisa to 

« «• • • mm ^ m 

*n »•<» »*»•«*% TA ^1S •fsfl ’^**5 

a^n co wc ia. * 


m 
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?* but .thgn Cffiss^r inqst U^ve pcpfelie?? in - ysiin: for 
f*. \yJia|: Tefi5pn ’ had . we to rejoice at his death, if 
f* after if/ 'ye vyere still to coxitinue slaves ?•' Let 
f^;other people.- be as jqdolentas they please; but' 

• ^v tpay the Gods and Goddesses .deprive mp SQoncF* 
if -of any. thing,'. than thpTesolutioh/ not to allow to' 
.thp heir of him, fwhpm I killed, .what I did not' 
*■ .'Jillpyy to the. man. himself 3 norwQuld suffer, -even 
?f. in my father, were he living, tp. have more power 
Ff than: the lejws .and the senate. How cap' you' 
imagine,; tbat .pny 0|i6 eph bp frep -under him, 
** without whose leave there is no place for uS'in 
: thpt feity? or how .is it possible for you, after all, 
"•'to obtain whatiyon as|c.l .You ask, that hp would' 
allow us to be .safe. Shall we then receive safety,' 
think, you, when Wp receiyp life But how can' 
f‘: we. receive it, * if we- first part with our honor and 
. *.*.ourliberty ?. Do yOu fancy, that to live at Borne 
is tq be safe It is the thing, and not the plac^ 

' which . must secure that townie: fori was never' 
“ safe, while Cassar lived,: till I had resolved on' 
that attempt: nor dan I, in any placej -live in ' 
exile, as long as I hate 'slavery and affronts above 
5 ' all other evils. Is not this to fall back again into ' 
the sanie state of darkness ; when he, who has ' 
“ taken upon him the name of the tyrant,- (tliough 
in the cities of Greece, when the tyrants are de- 
stroyed, their children also perish with them,) 
“ must be entreated, that the avengers of tyranny' 
‘f may be safe?. Can I ever wish to see that city. 
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or think it ii city, which would not accept Ji- 
“ bcriy when oflered, and even forced upon it, 
hut has more dread of the name of tlicir late 
“ king, in the person of a boy, titan confidence in 
“ iljjclf; ihougli it has seen that very king taken ' 
olT, in the height of all his power, by the virtue 
" of a few ? As for me, do not rccontmcnd me 
“ any more to your Oesar, nor, indeed, yourself, 

“ if you will hearken to me. You set a very high 
“ value on the few years which remain to you 
" at that age, if) for the sake of them, you 
*' can supplicate, that hoj% But lake care, after 
“ all, lest what you have done, and arc doing, so 
“ laudably against Antony, instead of being praised, 

“ as the effect of a great mind, be charged to the 
“ account of your fear : for, if you arc .«o pleased 
w'iih Ociaviu.s, as to petition bint for our safety, 

‘1 you, will be thought not to have disliked a master, 

** but to have wanted a more friendly one. As 
“ to your praising him for the things that he has hi- 
“ therto done, I. entirely approve it ; for they dc- 
*[ served to be praised, provided that he undertook 
them to repel other men’s power, not to advance 
“ . his own. But, when you adjudge him not only to 
**; have this power, but that you ought to submit to 
it so far as to entreat him that he would not dc- 
stroy us, you pay him too great a rccompcncc; 
for jmu ascribe that vciy. thing to him, which the 
** • Republic .seemed to enjoy through him ; nor docs 
*' it ever enter into your thoughts, that if Octavius ‘ 
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“ be worthy of any honors, be'caiise he wages war 
^*.'with Antony, that thbsei who 'extirpated the very 
i*' evil of which these are but the reliques, can never 
be sufficiently requited" by the Roman people,' 
f* though they'^were to heap upon thein every thing 
“ ' which : they coOld * bestow-: bu t - see • lio w much 
“ stronger people’s, fears are than their memories,' 
“^because Antony still Jives, and is in arms. -'As to 
** : CaBsaivair.that could andb'ught to be done, is past,' 
* and cannot ibe recalled :~is ”Octaviiis, then’ a 
person of so great importance;' that-the people of 
Rome are to expect’from him what he' will deter-' 
“ mine opon . -us ? • 'or • are we' of sb little; that any 
single iiiian is tO:be entreated for our safety ? As 
for me, may I never return to you, if ever I either 
“ supplicate any man^ or- do'' not restrain, those who 
“ are disposed 'to do it,. from Supplicating for-them-' 
“ selves; or L will remove to a distance from all’ 


*•* such, who can be slaves, and fancy myself at 
“ Rome, wherever I can live free, and shall pity you/ 
whose fond desire' of life, neither age, nor honors,’ 
“ nor the example of other men’s virtue, can mo-' 
‘f derate. .For ray part, I shall evfer think myself 
happy, as’ long as lean please myself with the 
“ persuasion that my piety lias been fully requited. 
“ For what can be happier than for a man,- con- 
scious of virtuous acts, and content with libert}',' 
“ to despise alMiuman affairs? - Yet I will never 
“ yield to those who are fond of yielding, or be con-' 
‘f quered by those who are willing to be conquered 
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If \vc •‘ompnn? ihc^c Uvu loi lens, \v« shall per- 
ceive; in Cicero’ii, iin extensive view and true judg- 
mrin of thing?, le«>j.M'cr1 with the greatest poltic- 
nnss and aflention for his friend, and an unwilling- 
nrre to dirgnsi, where he thoiiglil it necessary even 
to blame. In Urutus*?, a churiisli and morose ar- 
rogance, claiming infmitu honors to himself, yet 
alloxvin" none to any body else : insolently chiding 
and ilictaiing to .one us much superior to him in 
wiedom as he wn*. in years ; l!io whole turning upon 
that romantic nmxiin of the stoics, enforced wiih- 
otii any regard to timrs and circmn*:lnnces : that a 
man has a sufiicicnev of all things xvhhin him- 
self. There are, indeed, many noble sentiments in 
it, WO! thy of old Rom*.', which Cicero, in a proper 
fcnson, would have reconunended as warmly as he ; 
vet ihfx* were not principles to net upon in a eon* 
Juncture so critical } and tiic rigid application ot 
them if tlm less oxcusahlc in Brutus, because he 
himscli flid not alway.c practise what he pro- 
fessed, hut was too apt to forget both the stoic and 
the Roman. 

: Octavius had no sooner settled the affairs of the 
city, and subdued the senate to his mind, than he 
marched back towards Gaul, to meet Antony and 
I^pidus, xylio had already passed the Alps, and 
brought their armies into Italy, in order to have a 
. personal interview with him, which had been pri- 
valel}* concerted, for settling the terms of a triple 
. league, and dividing the power and provinces of the 
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-empire Among themselves.; All the three: we'rfe" na- 
.■tural enemies to each other; competitors for ‘em- 
pire, and aiming severally to possess what could riot 
be obtained but with 'the ruin of the rest: tlieir- meet- 
ing, therefore; was not to establish any real amity 
-or lasting concord, for that was impossible,-- but to 
suspend their own quarrels for the.pre.seiit,^ and with 
common forces to oppress their . common enemies, 
the friends of' liberty arid the Republic j '.without 
•which, all their several' hopes and ambitious views 
must inevitably be- blasted. . . • 

The place appointed for the interview was a small 
island, about two.' miles from Bbnonia/ forhied by 
the river Rhenus, which runs near to that city*:; -here 
they met, as men of their character must riecessa- 
rily meet, riot without jealousy and sQspicioh -o'f 
danger from each other ; being all attended by-their 
choicest troops, each with live- legions, disposed in 
separate camps,.- within sight of the- island. Le- 
pidus entered it the iirsi^.as an equal friend'tothe 
other, two, to see that the place 'was clear, and free ^ 
from treachery; and whcn hc'had given tlle-sigrial 
agreed upon, .Antony, and Octavius advanced froiri. 
the opposite . banks of tlic Tiver, arid passed into the 
island, by bridges, which they left guarded on each 
side, by three hundred of their own men. Their 
first care, instead of embracing, was to search one 
another, . whether they had not brought daggers ' 

^ Vid. Cluvcr. Ical. Antiq. I. 1, c, 5S. p. 187, 
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concealed under Iheil* clothes 5 and %vhBw that cere- 
mony was oVer^ Octavius took his feeat betwixt thfe 
other twoj 5 h the most honorable placej on the ac- 
-count bf his being consul. 

■ In this . situation they spent three days in i close 
confeVcncc.to adjust the plan of their accommoda- 
tion j the substance of which was, that the three 
.shbuld be invested jointly with supreme power, for 
the term, of five years, with the title ofTfiUmvifs, 
for settling the state of the Republic : that they 
should act in all cases by common consent ; hbmi- 
tiate the - magistrates and governors, both at home 
and abroad,, and determine ^11 affairs relating to the 
public by their sole will and pleasure : that Octa- 
.vius should have, for his peculiar province, Afiric, 
with. Sicily, Sardinia, and the other islands of the 
Mediterranean 5 Lepidus, Spain, with the Narbo- 
nese GaUl; Antony, the other two Cauls, on both 
sides of the Alps,* and Id pat them allupona level, 
Noth in title and authority, that Octavius should re- 
sign the consulship to Ventidius, for the rehiaihder 
of the year; that Antony and Octavius should pro- 
secute the war against Brutus and Cassius, each' of 
.them at the head of twenty legion^ atid Lepidus, 
with three legions, be left to guard the citj*; and, at 
tlie end of the war, that eighteen cities oi* colonies, 
.the best and richest of Italy, together with their 
lands and districts, should be taken from their 
owners, and assigned to the perpetual possession of 
the soldiers, as the reward of their faithful services* 
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These conditions were published to their several ar- 
mies, and: Teceived by them with acclamations of 
joy, and mutual gratulations for this happy union 
of their chiefs ; which, at the desire of the. soldiers, 
was ratified likewise by a marriage, agreed to be con- 
sunimated between Octavius and Claudia, the 
daughter of .Antony’s wife Fulvia, by her first hus- 
band..?. Clodius.. 

• The last thing that they adjusted was the list of 
a proscription, which they were determined to make 
of their' enemies. This, as the writers tell us, oc- 
casioned much difficulty and warm contests amongst 
them; till each of them, in. his turn, consented to 
sacrifice some of his best friends to the .revenge and 
resentment of his colleagues. The whole list is 
said to have consisted of three hundred senators and 
two thousand knights, all doomed to die, for a crime 
the most unpardonable to tyrants — their adherence 
to .the cause of liberty. They reserved the publi- 
cation of the general list to their arrival at Rome, 
excepting only a few of tlie most obnoxious, the 
heads of the Republican parly, about .seventeen in 
all, the chief of whom was Cicero. These they 
marked out for immediate destruction, and sent 
their emissaries away, directly, to surprise and mur- 
der them, before any notice could reach them of 
their danger: four of this number were presently 
taken, and killed, in the company .of their friends, 
and the rest hunted out by the soldiers in private 
houses and temples ; which presently filled the dty 
VOL. iir. u 
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with an universal terror , and consternktioni as if it 
had been taken by an. eneiny; so thafthe consul 
Pedius, -vVas forced , to iron about the streets all the 
night, too^uiet the minds, and appease: the fears^ of 
the people ; and, as soon as it was light, published 
the names of the Seventeen who. were principally 
sought for, with an assurance of safety and indeni- 
nity to all others : but he himself .was so . shocked 
and fatigued, by the horror of this night*s work, that 
he died the day following*. 

We have- no hint, from any of Cicero’s' letters 
(for none remain to us of so low a date) what his 
sentiments were on this interview of the : three 
chiefs, or what resolution he had taken in conse- 
quence. of it. He could not bu t foresee that it must 
needs be fatal to him, if it passed to the satisfac- 
tion of Antony and Lepidus; for he had several 
times declared,' that be expected the last seve- 
■ rity from them, if ever they got the better. ' But 
whatever he had cause to apprehend, it is certain 
that it was still in his power to avoid it, by going 
over to Brutus, in Macedonia; but he seems to 
have thought that remedy worse than the evil; and 
had so great an abhorrence of entering again, in 
his advanced age, into a civil war, and so little va- 
lue for the few years of life which remained to him, 
that he declares it a thousand times better to die, 


* App. i. 4. init. Dio, p. S2e. Pint, in Anton. & Cic. Veil. Pat. 
2 . 65 . 
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than to seek his safety from camps*: and he was 
the more indifferent about. what might happen to' 
himself, since his son was removed from all imme- 
diate danger, by being already with Brutus. 

The old historians endeavor to persuade us, that 
Coesar did not give him up to the revenge of his 
colleagues,, without the greatest reluctance and 
after a struggle of two days to preserve himf ; but all 
that tenderness was artificial, and a part assumed, 

' to give the better color to his desertion of him. 
For Cicero's death was the natural effect of their 
union ; and a necessary sacrifice to, the common 
interest of - the three : those, who met to destroy li- 
berty, must come determined to destroy him ; since 
his authority waa too great to be suffered in an 
enemy, and experience had shewn, that nothing 
. could make him a friend to the oppressors of his 
country. 

Caesar,, therefore, was pleased with it, undoubt- 
edly, as much as the rest, and when his pretended 
squeamishness was over-ruled, shewed himself more 
cruel and bloody, in urging the proscription, than 
either of the other twoj. Nothing says Velleius, 
was so shameful on this occasion, as that Ca3sar 

* Rcipub. vicem dolebo, quae immortalis esse debet ; mihi qiii- 
dem quaiitulum rcliqui est? [Ad Brut, x.] Irioy ergo in castra? 
millies.inori melius, iiuic pra:sertiin a>ta(i: [Ad Att. 14. SS.] sed 
abesse hanc xtatem loiige a sepulcliro negant ppoitere. Ib. IG. 7. 

•J- Plut. ill Cic.-Ven. Pat. 2. 66. 

} Reslitit aliquandiu Collegis, nc qua iierct'proscriptio, sed in- 
ceptam utroque acerbius exercuit, &c. Sucton. Aug. 27. 
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should be forced lo proscribe any man 5 . or that Ci- 
cero, especially, should he proscribed by Ijim*. J3iit 
there was no force in the ease : for though, to save 
Crsars honor, and to extort, as it \verc, Cicero 
from him, Lepidns gave up his own brother Pauhis; 
and Antony his uncle, L. Cmsar, who were both ac- 
tually put into the list; yet neither of them lost their 
lives, hut were protected from any harm by the 
power of their rclationsf- 

If we look hack a little, to take n ccncral view of 
tliC conduct of these triumvirs, we shall see Antony, 
roused, at once, by Ctnsar’s death, from the midst 
of pleasure and debauch, and a most al^cct obse- 
quiousness to Ctesar’s power, forming the true plan 
of his itilcrcst, and pursuing it with a surprising 
vigor and address; till, .after many and almost insu- 
perable difiicuhics, he obtained the sovereign domi- 
nion, which he aimed at, I..cpidus was the chief 
instrument that lie made use of; whom he employed 
very successfully at home, till he found iiimsclf in 
condition to support his pretensions alone, and then 
sent to tlie other side of the Alps, that, in case of .any 
disaster in Italy, he might be provided with a secure 
resource in his army. By this management he had 
ordered liis affairs so artfully, that; by conquering 
at Modena, lie would have made himself, probably, 

» Nihil lam ir.fVignum illo tempore fiiiti qnam q«od aut Cosar 
.aliqwom prosf ribca* coactus csl, aut ah illo Cicero prosenptus cs. 
Vc'l. Pat,'e..Cv. ..... 

+ Appian. 1. 4. 610. Dio, 1. 41. 330. 
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the sole master of Eome ; - Wjhile the only difference 
of being conquered, was to admit two partners with 
him into the empire : the one of whom, at least, he. 
was sure always to govern. 

. Octavius’s conduct was not less politic' qr vigo- 
rous:'^ he had great parts, and an admirable genius, 
with a dissimulation sufficient to persuade, that he 
had good inclinations too. As his want of years 
and authority made it impossible for him to. succeed 
iimnediately to his uncles power, so his first busi- 
ness was, to keep the place vacant, till he should^ be 
more ripe for it ; and to give the exclusion, in the 
mean while, to every body else. With this view, he 
acted the Republican with great gravity ; .put him- 
self under the direction of .Cicero ; and ^yas wholly 
governed by his advice, as.'far as his interest carried 
him ; that is, to depress Antony, and drive him out 
of Italy; who was his immediate, and most danger- 
ous rival. Here he stopt short, and paused awhile, 
to consider what new measures tins new state of 
things would suggest; when, by the unexpected 
death of the two consuls, finding himself, at once, 
the master of every thing at home, and Antony, by 
the help .of Lepidus, rising again the stronger from 
his fall, he saw presently, that his best chance for 
empire was, to content himself with a share of it, 
till he should be in condition to seize the whole ; 
and from the same policy with which he joined 
himself with the Republic, to destroy Antony; he 
now joined with Antony, to oppress the Republic, 
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ns tlic best means of securing and advancing his own 
])o\vcr. 

Lepidus uaslhe dupe of them both ; a vain, weak, 
inconstant man ; incapable of empire, yet aspiring 
to ilic possession of it; and abusing tiie most glo- 
rious oppnrtuniy of serving his country, to the ruin 
both of his country and himself. His wife was the 
sister of M. Brutus, and his true interest lay in ad- 
hering to that alliance : for if, bv tiic advice of La- 
terensis, he had joined with Piancus and D. Brutus, 
to oppress Antony, and gi\*c liberty to Borne, tlie 
merit of that scrrice, added to the diiinitv of his 
family and fonuncs, would necessarily have made 
him the first citizen of a free Ilcpublic. But his 
weakness deprived him of that glory* : he flattered 
himself, that tlic first share of power, which be 
seemed at present to possess, n oald give him, like- 
wise, the first share of empire : not considering, that 
military power depends on tlie reputation and abili- 
ties of him who posse.sscs it ; in which, as his col- 
leagues far excelled him, so they would be sure al- 
ways to eclipse, and whenever they thought it 
proper, to destroy him. This he found afterwards 
to be the case, when Cmsar forced him to beg fais 
life upon bis knees, though at the head of twenty 
legions; and deposed him from that dignity which 
he knew not how to sustain*". 


« Spolista, cL-2.Tilceriiic3pc‘.cr£l,dig3!t£s. 


Veil. Pi!. 5. 
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' Cicero was at his Tusculan villa, with his brother, 
and nephew, when he first received the news of the 
' proscription, ' and of their being included in it. It 
was thc.design of the triumvirate to keep it a secret,; 
ifpossible, ,t9;the moment of execution;; in order. to 
surprise those . whom they .had destined to - destruc- 
tion, before they Avere . aware of the danger, or had 
time to escape. .Eut. sopa.e of Cicero's friends 
founds means to give him early notice of it; upon 
w'hich he set forward presently, with his brother 
and nephew, towards Astura, the nearest villa .which 
he bad upon the sea, with intent to transport them- 
selves directly out of the reach of their enemies, 
But.Quintus, being wholly unprepared for so sudden 
a voyage, resolved to turn back with his son to 
Home, in confidence of lying concealed there, till 
they could provide money and necessaries for their 
support abroad. Cicero, in the mean while, found, 
a vessel ready for him at Astura, in whieh he pre- 
sently embarked : but the winds being cross and 
turbulent, and. the sea wholly uneasy to him, after 
he had sailed about two leagues along the coast, he 
landed at CircsBum, and spent a night near' that 
place, in great anxiety and irresolution : the ques- 
tion was, what course he should steer; and whether 
he should fiy to Brutus or to Cassius, or to S. Pom- 
peius ; but after all his' deliberations, none of them 
pleased him so much as the expedient of dying 

Crcmulius Cordus ait, Ciceroni, cum cogitasset, ununinc 
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SO fliat, ns Plijtarcli says; he had some tlioughts of 
rctm ning to the city, and hilling himself in Cajsars 
house ; in order to leave the guilt and curse of his 
blood upon Cajsar’s perfidy and ingratitude: but 
the importunity of his servants prevailed with him 
to sail forwards to Cajeta, where he went again on 
shore, to repose himself in his Formian villa, about 
. a mile from the coast ; weary of life and the sea, and 
declaring, that he would die in that countiy', which 
he had so often saved’'. Here he slept soundly for 
several hours; though, as some writers tell us, a 
great number of crows were fluttering all the while, 
and making a strange noise about his windows, as 
if to rouse and warn him of his approaching fate; 
and lliat one of them made its way into the charn- 
ber, and pulled away bis x'cry bed cloaths; till his 
slaves, admonished by this prodigy, and ashamed to 
sec brute creatures more solicitous for bis safety than 
themselves, forced him into Ins litter or portable 
chair, and carried In'm away towards the ship, 
through the private ways and walks of his woods; 
having just heard, that soldiers were already come 
into the countr}^ in quest of him, and not far from 
the villa. As soon as they were gone, the soldiers 
arrived at tlie house; and perceiving him to befled. 


Bnitiim all Cassiiim, art S. Pompeiani pelcrct, omnia displicuisse 
prastcr iiitirtcm. Seiicc. Suasor. G. 

* Taidiuni tandem cum & fogm & vitas cepit: regressusque ad 
suijcriorem villain, qum paullo plus inille pawibus a man ab^, 
nioriar, iiiquit, in pairla, sicpc aervata. Liv. Fragin. apu.d Seaec. 
Suasor. 1, vid. it. Pint. Cic, 
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pursued immediately towards the sea, and overtook 
him in the tvood. Their leader v^'as.one Popilius 
Lsshas, a tribune or colonel' of the armyj whom 
Cicero had fortnerly defended, and preserved in a 
capital cause. As scion ds the soldiers appeared, 
the 'sei*vants prepared themselves to/ fight, being 
resolved to -defend their master’s life at .the ha- 
zard of their own : but Cicero commanded them 
to set him down, and to make no resistance'’^: 
then looking upon his executioners with a pre- 
sence and firmness, which almost daunted theiii, 
and thrus'ting his neck as • forwardly as he 
could out of the litter, he bade them do their 
work, and take what they wanted: upon which they 
presently cut off his head, and both his hands, and 
returned with them, in all haste and great joy, to- 
wards Home, as the most agreeable present which 
they could possibly carry to Antony. Popilius 
charged himself with the conveyance, without re- 
flecting on the infamy of carrying that head which 
had saved his own'|': he found Antony in the forum, 
surrounded with guards and crouds of people; but 
upon shewing from a distance the spoils which he 
brought; he was rewarded upon the. spot, with the 
honor of a crown, and about eight thousand pounds 

* Satis constat servos fortitcr fhlelitcrque paratos fiiissc ad diini- 
canduiu: ipsum deponi Iccticam, & quietos pati, quod sons iniqua 
cogcrct, jussisse. Liv. Fragm. ib. 

t £a Sarcina, taiiqnain opiinis spoliis alaccr in urbeni rerersus 
cst. Nuque ci sceleslum portanti onus siicciirrit, illud se caput 
ferre, c^uod pro capitc vjus quondam peroravcrul. ^'al. .Max. 5. 3. 
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•slcrUiig. Antony onicrcd the head to be fix6d upon 
the rostra, between the two hands: a sad spectacle 
to llic city, and what drew tears from every eye; to 
scC ;thoso mansflcd members, which used . to. exert 
tlicmscives so gloriously from that place, in defence 
of the lives, the fortunes, and the liberties of the 
itonian people, so lamentably exposed to the scorn 
of syct^plianls and traitors. The deaths of the rest, 
says an historian of that age, caused only a private 
and. particular sorrow, but Cicero's an universal 
: it was a triumph over the Republic itself;, 
and seemed to confirm and establish the perpetual 
slavery of Rome. Antony considered it as such, and, 
satiated with Cicero’s blood, declared the proscrip- 
tion at an end. 

He was killed on tlic seventh of December, about 
ten days from the settlement of the triumvirate j 
after, he had lived sixty-three years, eleven months, 
and five days'l*. 

■ Cxlci-oruinqnc cscdcs privalos lucliw cxcitaveraiit ; ilia una 
c;i)inmunein— ttJfcmuliMs Corclus apiid Bence.] Civiias lacrymas 
tenere non potuit, quuin rccisum Ciceronis caput in iUis suis roslris 
videreliir. L. t’lor. 4. C. 

•|- Vid. Pint, in CIc. Veil. Pal. 3 . C4. lav. Fragni. apud Sencc. • 
.Appian. K 4. GOl. Dio, I, 47. p. 3G0. Pighii Annat. ad A. U. 
*710.' 
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Cicero’s death continued fresh on • 
^tiie minds of the Ilonians for many ages after it; 
and was delivered down to posterity, with all its 
circumstances, as one of the most adecting and 
memorable events of their history: so- that the spot 
on .which it happened, seems to have been visited by 
travellers with a kind of religious reverence'*. The 
odium of it fell chiefly on Antony; yet it left a stain 
of perfidy and ingratitude also on Augustus ; which 
explains the reason of that silence which is observed 
about him by the writers of that age; and why his 
name is not so much as mentioned, either by Ho- 
race or Virgil. For though his character would 
have furnished a glorious subject for many noble 
lines, yet it was no subject for court poets;- since 
the very mention of him must have been a satire on 
the prince; especially while Antony lived;- among 
the sycophants of whose court, It was fashionable 
to insult his memory by all the methods of calumny 
that wit and malice could invent: nay Virgil, on an 
occasion that could hardly fail of bringing* him 
to his mind, instead of doing justice to his merit. 


* Sxpe Clodio Ciceroncm cxpellcnli & Antonio occidcnti, vt- 
deinur irasci. Sen. de ira. 2. 2. 
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chose to do ail I'njiisiice rather to Home itself, by 
yielding the superiority of eloquence to the Greeks, 
v.-bicli they, thomseivcs, had been forced to yield 
to Cicero^'. 

Livy, liovvcver, whoso candour made Augustus 
call liiiii a Ponipciiinf, while out of complaisance 
to the tiiiicp, ho seems to jxienuatc the crime of 
Ch'cero's murder, yet, after a high encomium of his 
virtues, declares, that to praise liitn as he deserved, 
rccfuircd the eloquence of Cicero himselfj. Au- 
gustus, too, as Idotarch tells us, happening one day 
to catch his grandson reading one of Ciccro*s books, 
which, for fear of the emperor*? displeasure, the 
boy endeavoured to hide under bis gov/n, took the 
hook into his ha nils, and turning over a great part 
of it, gave it back again, and said, this was a learned 
man, my child, and a lover of his co«ntr\*§. 

In the succeeding generation, as the particular 
envy to Cicero subsided, by the death of those nhom 
private interests and personal quarrels had engaged 
to iiatc him when living, and defame him when 


i 


— Orabunt C3u?.i? melins. Src. ,rJt. f>. Sill. 

T. Uriui-^Ca. Powpeium tanth hot}?ott3 ivVit, ul Poropeh- 
jiiiHj **Hin Au 5 ii‘!u< a()pe!Iarct. Tacit. Ann. ■». 5». 

1 — Ss! qui^ t3ni'*n virtoiibits rliia pensarit, vir mannas, seer, 
mcinorabilis fisil, x in cojm Isudcs scqncndas Cicerone laudalore 
optii Juvrit. Liv. Fra.^m. spud Sencc. Suasor. C. 

5 I’Jut. vji. Cic. Tiicre is another story of the same fciati re- 
cord*;.! by MacrobiiJf, lo siieiv Ao^’stns's mwlcraiion 'rfth^ regard 
zl‘o to Cain: that AwgestJis heirs one day in the iiowse which had 
Ijc'oi;g<'d to Cato, where the master of it, out of compliment to Isis 
gre.:i glscst, took occasion to rcHtrct on Cato's perverseness, he 
rioppcd-him short, by sayinc, that he v.i;o woald sufier no cfianae 
in the co:K’iti;ti<>a cf his city, was a good citizen, and hont^. man: 
but, bv litis cii&raclcr of Cato’s I’.oncsty, he gave a severe wonnd 
to Ids own, wiirt noi only changed bet usurped, tbe government of 
liis co'jRtrv. M;;erob. Saturn. 2. -i. 
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dead, so his name aiid memory, began to shine out 
in its proper lustre : and in the reign even of Tibe- 
rius,- when an eminent senator and historian, Cre- 
mutius Coidus, was condemned to die for praising 
Brutus, yet Pfiterculus could not forbear breaking 
out into the following warm expostulation with An- 
tony, on the subject of Cicero’s death : “ Thou hast 
** done nothing, Antony ; hast done nothing, I say, 
f< by setting a price on that divine and illustrious 
** head, and -by a detestable reward, procuring the 
“ death of so great a consul and preserver of the 
Republic. Thou hast snatched from Cicero a 
" troublesome being ; a declining age ; a life mom 
miserable under thy dominion, than death itself; 
55 bu^ so far from diminishing the glory of his deeds 
“ and sayings, thou hast increased it. He lives, 
“ and will live, in the mernory of all ages ; and, as 
“ long as this system of nature, whether by chance 
“ or providence, or what way soever formed, which 
“ he alone, of all the Romans, comprehended in his 
mind, and illustrated by his eloquence, shall re- 
main entire, it will draw the praises of Cicero 
** along -with it ; and all posterity will admire his 
“ writings against thee, curse thy act against 
“ him — 

From this period, all the Roman writers, whether 
poets or historians, seem to vie with each other in 
celebrating the praises of Cicero, as the most illus- 
trious of all their patriots, and the parent of the 
Roman wit and eloquence; who had done more lio- 


^ Veil. Pal. 2. ce.' 
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jior to his country, hy his writings, than all their 
conf)Ucr(>rs hy llicir arms, and extended the bounds 
<3f their learning heyonil those of their empire*. So 
that their very emperors, near tlircc centuries after 
Ins death, began to reverence him in tijc class of 
their inferior deities}-: a rank which he xvould have 
preserved to this day, if he had happened to live 
in papal J^ome, where he could not have failed, as 
.Erasmus says, from llic innocence of his life, of 
obtaining the honor and title of a saint;};. 

As to his person, he was tall and slender, with a 
rjcck pariicniarly long; yet his features were regu- 
lar and manly ; preserving a comeliness and dignity 
to the last, w ith a certain air of cheei fulness and 
serenity, that im))rinlcd both aflcction and rcspect§. 
JJis constitution was naturally weak, yet was so con- 
iirnicd ljy his management of it, as to enable him to 
^ufiport ail the fatigues of the most active, as 3rell 
as the most studious life, with perpetual health and 
vigor. The care llial he employed upon his body 
consisted chiefly in bathing and rubbing, with a few 
turns every day in his gardens, for the rcfresiimcnt 


• Ftsciind'uc, lalinrumque litcraroro parens — atquc^ommum 
friiiinj>horiiin laurcam adrpic tnajoreiti, quanto plus cst ingenii 
llomani tcriniiios in tantuin proinovissc, quam imperii. Piin. Hist. 
7. 30. 

Qui elTfcU, nc qiioriim anna viceramus, coruui ingenio vince- 
rcintir. Veil. Pat. 3. 3 L 
f Lamprid. vit. Alex. Sever, c. 51. 

Quern arbitror, si Chrisiianam philosopliiam didicisset, in eo* 
nun numcro censendum fitissc. qui nunc ob viiaui innocenter pie- 
que transaclam, pro Divis Jjonorantur. Frasm. Ciceronian, vers, 
lincm. 

§ -Ei quidcin facies decora ad sencctutcm, prosperaque-permas- 
sitvalctudo. Asin. Poll, apud Scncc. Suasor. 6. 
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of fais voice from the labor of-the bar*: yet, in the 
summer, he generaUy gave himself the exercise of a 
joiirney, to visit his several estates and villas in dif- 
ferent parts of Italy. -But fais piincipal instrument, 
of health, was diet' and temperance; by these, he 
pteserved -himself from all violent distempeis; ''and, 
when he happened to be attacked by any slight in- 
disposition, used to enforce' the severity of his ab- 
stinence, and starve it presently. by . fastingt- 

In fais clothes and !dress, : which the wise have 
usually considered as an index- of the mind j he ob- 
served,’ what he prescribes in fais Book of Offices, a 
modesty and decency, adapted to his rank and cha- 
racter : a perpetual cleanliness without tlie appear- 
.ance of pains ; free from .the aftectation of singula- 
rity; and avoiding the extremes of a. rustic negli- 
gence, and foppish, delicacy:]:: both of which are 
equally contrary; to true dignity; the one implying 
an ignorance, or illiberal contempt of it ; the other 
a childish pride and ostentation of proclaiming our 
pretensions to it. , 

In his domestic and social life, his behaviour was 
very amiable : he was a most indulgent parent, a 
sincere and zealous friend, a kind and generous mas- 
ter. His letters are full of the tcndcrest expressions 


^ Cum rccreandae voclux causa, mihi uccesse csset ambiilarc. 
Ad Att. 2. S3, Flut. in vit. 

t Cum quidem biduum ita Jejnnus fuissem, ut ne aquam quidcni 
gustaram. Ep. Fam. 7..2C. vid. Pint. 

t Adhibenda mundilia non odiosa, neque exquisita niniis ; (an- 
tum qum fiigiat agreslem & inbumaiiam ncgligenliam. Eadcm 
ratio cst liabenda veslitus : in quo, sicut in plerisquc rebus, medi- 
4Pcritas optima cst . Dc OAic. 1. SO. 
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of his love for iiis children ; in whose endearing con- 
versation, as he often tells ns, he used to drop all 
his cares; and relieve hintsclf from all his* struggles 
in the senule anti the foruni". The .same affection, 
in an inferior degree, was extended also to his slaves; 
when, by tlicir fidelity and .services, they had rc- 
rommended tliemsclvcs to his favor. We liave seen 
arcuiarkahlc instance of it in Tiro, whose case was 
no otherwise different from the rc.st, than as it was 
distinguished by the .superiority of bis merit. In one 
of his lcllcr.s to Atticus, “ I have notliing more,'* 
says he, ** to write j and my mind, indeed, is some- 
what milled at present; for Sosilheus, my reader, 
** is dead ; a hopeful youth, which has afllictcd me 
** more than one would imagine the death of a slave 
ought to dot*^ 

He entertained very* high notions of friendship ; 
and of its excellent use and benefit to human life; 
which he has beautifully illustrated in his enter- 
taining treatise on that subject, where he lays down 
no other rules, than what he cxcmpliiied by Ins 
practice. For in all the variety of friendships, in 
which his eminent rank engaged him, he was never 
charged with deceiving, deserting, or even slight- 
ing any one, whom lie had once called his friend, 
or esteemed an honest man. It was his delight to 
advance tlieir prosperity*, to relieve their adversity ; 


* Ut tantnm 'rcquictis Iiaticam, quantum cum uxorc, & filiota, 
& mrllito Ciccronv consumitur. Ad Alt. 1 . 15. 

+ Nam pucr festivus, auagnnstcs nosier, Sosilheus dcccsscrat, 
jucquc plus quam servi mors dcbcrc videbalur, commoyerat. Ad 
Att.‘l. 12. 
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the; same friend to both fortunes ; but more zealous' 
‘only in the bad, where his help was the most 
wanted,- and his services the most disinterested; 

I 

looking upon it not as a . friendship, but a sordid 
- traffic and merchandize of benefits, where good of- 
fices are to be weighed by a nice estimate of gain 
and loss*. He calls gratitude the mother of virtues; 
reckons' .it the- most capital of all duties;, and uses 
the wprds^ grateful and good, as terms synonymous, 
and inseparably united in the same character. His 
writings' abound with sentiments- of this sort, as his 
life did with the examples of themf ; so that one of 
his friends, in apologizing, for the importunity of a 
request, observes to him, witli great truth, that the 
tenor of his life would be a sufficient excuse for it $ 
since he had established such a custom, of doing 
every thing for his friends, that they no longer re- 
quested, but claimed a right to command him j:. 

Yet he was not more generous to his friends 
than placable to. his enemies; readily pardoning 
the greatest injuries upon the slightest submission; 
and though no man ever had greater abilities or 


* Ulii ilia sancla amicitia? si non ipse amicus per se amatur 
toto pectore. [de Leg. 1. IS.]' quam si ad fructum nostrum rc> 
fereinus, non ad illius cominoda, qneni diligimus, non erit ista 
amicitia, sed mercatura quxduni utilitalum suarum. Dc Nat. 
Dcor. 1. 44. 

■f- Cum omnibus virlutibus me afiectum esse cupiam, tamen 
nihil cst quod inalim, quam me'& gratiiin csse& vidcri. Est enim 
]isc una s’irtus non solum maxima, sed ciiam mater virtutum 
omnium—quae potest esse jucunditas vitce sublatis ainicUiis ? qus 
porro amicitia potest esse inter ingratos ? Fro. Plane. 33. de Fin. 
2 . 22 . 

t Nam quod ita consueris pro amicis laborare, non jam sic 
sperant abs te, sed ctiam sic imperant tibi familiares. £p. Fam. 
6.7. 
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o'pporliinilic's of revenging liiinsclf, yet, when it 
wnn in his power to hurt, he sought out reasons to 
forgive: and whenever he was invited to it, never 
declined a reconciliation with liis most inveterate 
enemies ; of which there arc nmncroiis instances irt 
his history, lie declared nothing to he more laud- 
able and worthy of a great man, than placability ; 
and laid it down, for a natural duly, to moderate 
our revenge, and observe a temper in punishing: 
and held repentance to be a suflicient ground for 
remitting it : and it Avas one of his sayings, delivered 
to a fiuidic assembly, that his enmities were mortal, 
his friendships immortal. 

His nianncr of living was agreeable to- iho dignity 
of his character } splendid and noble; his house was- 
open to all the learned .strangers and philosophers 
of Greece and Asia j several of whom were con- 
stantly cnlcrtuincd in it, as part of his family, and 
spent their whole lives with bimf. His levee was 
perpetually crowded with multitudes of all ranks 
even Pompey, himself, not disdaining to frequent 
it. The greatest part came, not only to pay their- 


£sl cnim riicisrciuU & puniendi modus. Attjue baud scic^ 
an satis sit, emu, q«i laccssicrit, injurim suie posnitvre. [de Offic. 
!. xi.y nibil nniiii laudabilius, nibit magno viro dignius, placabi- 
Jitatc & clcnienlia. [ib. 2^.] 

Cum parccru vel Isdcrc potuissem, ignoscendi qisstebaro causas, 
non puniendi occasiones— Fragm. Cic. ex MarceiJino.— 

. Neque vero me ptsnitcl inortalcs inimicitias, sempilernas ami- 
cUias habere. Pro C.Kabir. Po^t. IC. 

•f Doclif<-imorinn Iiominum famUiarilati’S> qtiibus spmpcr doinus 
'tio>tr.i floruit, & Principes illi, Diodolus, Philo, An* — ’ pBi- 
donius, a qtiibus instituti sumus. De Nat. Deor. l . 3. 

Eram cum Diodoto Stoico; qui cum habitaviasei • - mo- 
ctinique vixisset,- nuper est donii mcas morluus. B. - • : - 
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compliments, but to attend him on days of business 
. to the senate or the foriim ;• where, upon any debate 
or transaction of moment, they constantly waited 
to conduct him home again : blit, on ordinary days, ^ 
when these morning visits' Were over, a,s they usually 
.. were' before ten, he retired to his books, and shut 
himself up in his library, without seeking any other 
diversion, but what his children afforded tO/ the 
short intervals of his leisure’*^. ; His. supper was his 
greatest meal ; and the usual season with all the 
great of enjoying their friends at table, which was 
frequently prolonged to a late- hour of the night : 
yet he w’as out of his'bed every morning before it 
w*as light ; and never used to sleep again at noon, 
as all others generally did, and as it is commonly 
practised in Rome to this dayf, . 

But though he was so temperate and studious, 
yet, when he was engaged^q sup with others, either 
at home or abroad, he laid aside his rules, and for- 
got the invalid ,*-.and was gay and sprightly, and the 
very soul of the company. When friends were met 
together, to heighten the comforts of social life, he 
thought it inhospitable, not to contribute his share 
to their common mirth, or to damp it by a churlish 
reservedness. But he was really a lover of cheer- 

* Cum bene complete doraus cst tempore matulino, cum ad fo* 
rum stipati gregibus, amicorum descendiinus — Ad Att. 1. 18. 

Mane salutamus domi bonos viros inuItos-~ubi salutatio defluxit 
litterisme involvo -[Ep. Fam. 9. 20.] Cum salutation! nos dedimiis 
amicorum-~abdo me in Bibliothecam. Ep. Fam. 7. 2S. 

post iioram quartam molesli csteri non sunt. Ad Att. 2. U. 

■)-Nunc quidem propter intermissionem forensis operm, & lucu- 
brationcs detraxi Sc nicridiatioues addidi, quibus uti antea non sole* 
bam. De Dir. S. 5S. 
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ful cnlertiiinmcnts; being of a nature remarkably 
facciious, and fingiilarly iiirncd to raillery*; a ta- 
lent, wliieb was of great service to liiin at the bar, 
to correct the petulance of an adversary ; relieve 
the satiety of a tedious cause; divert the minds of 
the judges ; and mitigate the rigor of a sentence, by 
making both the bench and audience merry at the 
expence of the acraiscrf. 

Tins nso of it was always thought fair, and great- 
ly applauded in juiblic trials; but in private con- . 
vcrsalions, he was charged, sometimes, with push- 
ing his raillery loo far; and, through a conscious- 
ness of Ids superior wit, exerting it often intempe- 
ralcly, witliont reflecting what cruel wounds Ids 
lashes inflicted:!;. Yet, of all his sarcastical jokes, 
whicli arc transmiUed to us by antiquity, we shall 
not observe any, but what were pointed against cha- 
racters, either ridiculous or profligate ; such as he 
despised for their follies, or hated for their vices : 
and though he might provoke the spleen, and 


* Ego nutem, cxistimes quod lubct, mirificc capior faccUis, 
maxinic nosiraiibus.— £Ep, Fam. P. IS.] Nee id ad voluptatcm 
rcfcro, sftl ad coinmunUatcm \'itx atquc victus, rcniissionemquc 
aiiiinoriitn, qux iiiaximc ficrroonc cflicitur famiiiari, qui cst in con- 
viviis du!cisJiiniis»-[ib. 24.] convivio detector, Ibi loquor quod 
in »otuin, ut dicitur, S: gemitum ciiam in risus niaxtmos transiero. 
[ib. 2 l:.3 

' f — Sjuivis cst ft vchcmcnler sxpc ulilis jocus ft facetiae— 
niultuin in caosis pcrsxpe Icporc ft facetiis protici vidi. De Orat. 

S.5i. . ' . 

Qux risum judicis inovcndo & illos tristes ‘solvit auectus^ & 
animum ab inlcntionc rcniro frequenter’ avcrtii, ft aliquando 
rtiam rcficil, ft a saticlatc vet a faligatione renovat; QuintiJ. I. & 
c. 3* 

X Nostcr vero non sbitim extra Judida, sed in ipsis ctiam ora- 
tionibus habitus cst nimius risus affcctalor— ib. vid. Plut. 
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quicken the- malice of enemies, . more than was con- 
sistent with a regard to his own ease, yet he never 
appears to have hurt or lost a friend, or any one 
■ whoih he valued, by the levity of jesting. 

• • * I 

- It is certain that the fame of his wit was as cele- 
brated as that of his eloquence, and that several 
£[puribus collections of his sayings were handed 
about, in Rome, in his life-time''^; till his friend 
Trebonius, after he had been consul, thought it 
worth while to publish an authentic edition of them, 
in a volume which he addressed to Cicero himselff'. 
Cassar, likewise, in the height of his power, having 
taken a fancy to collect the apophthegms, or me- 
morable sayings of eminent men, gave strict orders 
to all his friends, who used to frequent Cicero, to 
bring him* every thing of that sort, which happened 
to drop from him in their coinpanyj;. But' Tiro, 
Cicero's freed-man, who served him chiefly in his 
studies and literary affairs, published, after his 
death, the most perfect collection of his sayings; in 
three books:- where Quintilian, however, wishes 
that he had been more sparing in the number, and 
judicious in the choice of them§. None of these 

• * Ais cnim, -ut cgb. discesserim, omnia omnium dicta— in me 
conferri— Ep. Fam. 7. 32. il. 9. 1.6. ' 
t Liber istc, quciii niilii misisti, quantum habet dcclarationem 
amoris tui ? primtim, quod tibi facetum videtur quicqiiid cro di.xi, 
quod aliis forlasse non item : deinde, quod ilia, sive faceta sunt, 
sivc sic Hunt, narrante tc, veniistissim'a.— Ep. fam. 15. Si. 

Audio Cassarcni, cum voluiniiia jam confccerit apicip^Eyfjt^uy, 
si quod aiTeralur pro nieo, quod meum non sit, rejicere solcre — 
base ad ilium cum rrliquis actis perferuntur; ita enim ipse manda- 
vit. Ep. Fam. 9. 16. 

§ -Utinam 'iibcrtiis ejus- *11110, aut alius quisquis fuit, qiii tres 
liac dc re llbro edidit, parcius dictoruin numero indulsisset — & 
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hooks arc now remaining, nor any olhcr specimen 
of the jests, blit what arc incidentally scattered in 
diflcrcni parts of his own and other people’s writ- 
ings ; which, as the same jiidicious critic observes, 
through the change of taste in difibrent ages, and 
the want of that action or gesture, which gave the 
chief spirit to many of them, could never be ex- 
plained to advantage, though several had attempted 
it. How much more cold, then, and insipid, must 
they needs appear to us, who arc unacquainted \viih 
the particular characters and stories to which they 
relate, as well as the peculiar fashions, humor, and 
taste of wit, in that age ? Vet, even in these, as 
Quintilian also tells us, as well as in ids other com- 
positions, people would sooner find what they might 
reject, than what they could add to them^ 

lie had a great number of fine houses in diiicrcnt 
parts of Italy; some writers reckon up eighteen;, 
which, excepting the family-seal at Arpinuro, seem 
to have been all purchased or built by himself.— 
They were situated generally near to the sea, and 
placed at proper distances along the lower coast, 
between Rome and Pompeii, which was about four 
leagues beyond Naples, and, for the elegance of 
structure, and the delights of their situation, are 
called by Idm the eyes or the beauties of Italyf. 


plus judicii in cligcndis, qnam in congerendis sludii adhibuhset— 

Quintil. I. 6. c. 3. ^ 

♦ Qui tamen nunc quoque, ut in omni cjus ingcnlo, facilias quid 
n*jici, quam quid adjici possit, invenient. Ib. vjd. cliam Macrob. 
Saturn. 2. I. 

+ Q,uodquc tcroporis io prsediolis nostiis, £e btlle sdificatis, & 
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Those in which he took the most pleasure, and 
•usually spent some part of every, year, were Ins' 
Tusculum, Antium, Astura, Arpinum ; his Formian,' 
Cuman, .Puteolan, and Pompeian villas; all of 
them large enough for the reception not 'only of 
his own family, but of his iriehds and numerous 
guests ; many of whom, of the first quality, used to 
pass several days with him, in their excursions 
from Rome. But, besides these, that may pro- 
perly be reckoned seats, with large plantations and 
gardens around them, he had several little inns, as 
he calls them,, or baiting places, on the road, built 
for. his accommodation, in passing from one house - 
to another*. 

His Tusculan house had been Sylla’s, the dicta- 
tor, and in one of its apartments bad a painting of 
his memorable. victory near Nola, in the Marsic war, 
•in which Cicero had served under him as a volun- 
'teerf.: it was about four leagues from Rome,, on the 
top of a beautiful hill, covered with the villas of the 
•nobility, and afifording an agreeable prospect ef 
the city, and the country around it, with plent^^ of 
water ilowing through his grounds, in a large stream 
or canal, for which he. paid a rent to the corpo- 
ration of Tusculumil:.. Its neighbourhood to Rome 
( , 

.satis amocnis cohsutni potuit, in peregrinationc consumimns. — [Acl 
Att. 16. 3.3 cur ocellos Italix, villulas meas non-ridco? lb. 6 . 

'* Egoaccepi in Diversoriolo Sinucssano, tuas littcras. Ad Att. 
■14. S. 

t Idque ctiani in rilhi sua Tiisculana, qucs postea fuit Ciccronis, 
Sylla pinxit. Flin. Hist. Nat. SS. C. 

t Ego Tusculanis pro Aqua.'Crabra vectigal pendam, quia a 
'Municipio fundum accepi. — Con. Hull. 3. 3 . 
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gftvc him ihc opporlunity of a retreat, at any hour, 
from the fatigues of the- har, or the senate, to 
hrcnllic a little fresh air, ami divert himself uitli 
his friends or family : so that this was the place 
in which he took the most ilciight, and spent the 
greatest share of his leisure ; and, for that rca- 
son, improved and adorned it beyond all his other 
houses^'. 

When a greater satiety of the city, or a longer 
vacation in the forum, disposed him to seek a 
calmer scene, and more undisturhed retirement, he 
used to remove to Aniiiim, or Astiira. At Antium 
he placed his host collection of books, and, ns it 
was not above thirty miles from Rome, he could have 
daily intelligence there of every thing that passed 
in the city. Astnra was a little island, at the mouth 
of a river of the same name, about two leagues 
farther towards the south, between the promonto- 
ries of .‘Vntium and Circasum, and in the view of 
them both, — a place peculiarly adapted to the pur- 


** Qux mihi nnten signa mlsisti, — ca omnia in Tuscolaniim dc* 
portabo.— [Ad All. 1. 4'.3 Nos ex omnibus laboribus & molcsltis 
tino ilio in ioco coiiqulcscimus. [Ib. 5.3 '•Nos 'I’lisculano ita dc- 
Icctamur, ut nobisinct ipsis Inin denique, cum illo vcnlmus, pla- 
ccamus. Ib. 6. 

7'bc isitualiun of this I'uscuian bouse, ivbicb had been built, per-’ 
haps, by Sylla, confirms what Seneca has observed of the villas of 
all the other great captainsof Rome— Marius, Pompey, Cxsar; that 
they were placed always on hills, or the highest ground that they 
could find, U being thought more military, to command the view 
of the country beneath them, and that houses so situated had the 
appearance of a camp, rather than a villa— [Scncc. Eplst. 51.3—' 
But this (lelightful spot is now possessed by a convent of monks, 
called Grolta Ferrala, where they still shew the remains of Cicerb’s 
columns and fine buildings, and the ducts of water that flowed 
through his gardens. 
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poses of solitude, and a severe .retreat, — covered 
with a thick wood, cut out into shady walks,, in 
which he used to spend the gloorh}' and splenetic 
moments of his life. 

In the height of summer, the mansion house, at 
Arpinum, and the little island adjoining, by the 
advantage of its groves and cascades, afforded the 
best defence against the inconvenience of the heats ; 
where, in the greatest that he had ever remembered, 
we find him refreshing himself, as he writes to his 
brother, with the utmost pleasure, in the^ool stream 
of his Fibrenus*. 

His other villas were situated in the more public 
parts of Italy, where all the best company of Rome 
had their houses of pleasure. He had two at For- 
mise, a lower and upper villa ; the one near to the' 
port of Cajeta, the other upon the mountains ad- 
joining : he had a third on the shore of Bairn, be- 
tween the lake,Avernus and Puteoli; which he calls 
his Puteolan : a fourth on the hills of old Cumtej 
called his Cuman villa ; and a fifth at Pompeii, four 
leagues beyond Naples, in a country famed for the 
purity of its air, fertility of its soil, and delicacy of. 
its fruits. His Puteolan house was built after the 
plan of the academy at Athens, and called by that 
name, being adorned with a portico and a grove, 
for the same use of philosophical conferences. — 
Some time after his death, it fell into the hands of 

* Ego cx magnis caloribiis, non cnlm mcminimus majorcs, in 
Arpinati, sumnia cum araoeuitate iloininis, me refeci ludorum die- 
bus. Ad Quint. 3. 1. ' 
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Antistius Vcius, who repaired and improved it; 
when a spring of warm water, vdiich Ijappcncd to 
bujiil out in one part of it, gave occasion to the 
' following epigram, made by Laurca Tullius, one of 
Cicero's frccd-mcn. 


Qno Iti.i Romanx vindrx cf.'i7i*>;nnc Htignae 
Svlva loro nicliuis Mirgorc vircl, 

Atcjuc Ac.'iik‘iiii:u cclRbr.itani nomine villam 
Kune reparat cuUti sub potiorc Veins, 

Hie ctiam apparent lymphx non ante reprrtT, 
Ijtngnida qtix infuio luntina rorc Icv.'int. 
Kimiruin locus ipse sui Ciceronis honori 
Hoc (Irdit, hac faaXtitt cum patefecit ope. 

17 1 quoniam (oUim Icgitur sine fuiu per orbem, 
Sint plurcs, ocuUs qus medcantur, aqti.T*^. 


M’lscre groves, once thine, now with fresli verdure bloom. 
Great parent of the eloquence of Rome, 


* Plin. Hist,K.nt.l. 31.2. 

This villa was afterward^ an imperial palace, possessed by the 
emperor Hadrian, who died and was buried in it, where he is sup^ ■ 
posed to have brealhcrl out that last and celebrated adieu to his 
little pallid, frightened, fluttering soul [Ij ; which would have left 
him with less regret, if, from 'Cicero’s habitation on earth, it bad 
Icnown the way to those regions above, where Cicero probably still 
lives, in the frutiion of endless happiness [?}. ' 

£13 Aniroola vagnla, btandula, 

Ilospcs, Comesque corporis 
Qux nunc abibis in ioca, 

Falildtila, rigida,. nudula, 

Kec, ut soles, dabis jocos. 

vElii Spartian. Md. Uadr. 35, 


£23 Ubi nunc agat anima Ciccronis, fortassc non cst Iiiimani 
^udicii pronuntiare': me certe non admodom adversum habituri 
sint in ferendis calculis, qui speiant ilium apud Snperos quietara 
vitam agere — Erasm. Proocm. in Tosc. Qusst»ad Job. Ulaltcn. 
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Aod vrhcre thy academy, favorite scat. 

Now to Antistius yields its sweet retreat, , ' 

A gushing stream bursts out, of wond*rous power. 

To heal the eyes, and weaken’d sight restore. 

The place, which all its pride from Cicero drew. 
Repays this iionor to his memo.ry due, 

• That, since bis works throughout the world are spread. 
And with such eagerness, by all are read. 

New springs, of healing quality, should rise, 

I'o ease Ih’ increase of labor to the eyes. 


' The furniture of his houses was suitable to the 
elegance of his taste and the magnihcence of his 
buildings ; his galleries were adorned with statues 
and paintings of the ^best Grecian masters, and his 
vessels and moveable's were of the best work and 
choicest materials. There was a cedar table of his 
remaining in Pliny’s time, said to be the first which 
was ever seen in Rome, and to have cost him eishtv 
pounds^. He thought it the part of an eminent 
citizen to preserve an uniformity of character in 
every article of bis conduct, and to illustrate his 
dignity by the splendor of his life. This was the 
reason of the great variety of his houses, and of 
their situation in the most conspicuous parts of 
Italy, along the course of the Appian road ; that 
they might occur at every stage to the observation 
of travellers, and lie commodious for the reception 
and entertainment of bis friends. 

The reader, perhaps, when he rcficcts on what 

Extat hodic M. Ciccronis, in ilia paupcrtatc, ct quod inagis 
inirum cst, illoscvo cmpta II. S. X. [Piin. Hist. Nat. 13. 15.3 
uulllus ante Ciccronianam vetustlor memoria est, ib. 16. 

9 
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the old v/riters hnvc said, of liic incdiocritv of his 
pRlcrnnl estate, will ho at a loss to conceive whence 
all his revennes flowed, that enabled him to sustain 
the vast cxpcncc of bnildinc and maintaining such 
a number of noble houses : but tiic solution xvill he 
ca**)*, when v/c recollect the great opj»ortunitics that 
he had of improving his original fortunes. The 
two principal funds of ^\‘callh to the leading men 
of Horne, were, — firjt, the public magistracies and 
provincial commands ; secondly, the presents of 
kings, princes, and foreign slates, whom fney had 
obliged by tiicir services and protection : and though 
no man was more moderate in the use of these ad* 
vantages than Cicero, yet, to one of Ins prudence, 
occonemy, and contempt of vicious iflcasurcs, these 
were abundantlv sufiicicnt to answer all his ex- 
penees* : for, in his province of Cilicia, after all the 
memorable instances of his generosity, by which he 
saved to the public a full million sterling, which all 
other governors had applied to their jrrivatc use, yet, 
at the expiration of his year, be left, in the handsof 
the publicans, in Asia, near twenty thousand pounds, 
reserved from the strict dues of his government, 
and remitted to him afterwards at Homer. But 
there was another way of acquiring money, es- 
teemed the most reputable of any, which brought 
large and frequent supplies to iiini, the legacies of 


* Parra *ant, qira: desap.t noilris qnitlcai rasrioK*, & ca sunt ad 
caplScandsrtn tfxpcditUj’.ma, modo \£lean:u«. Ad Quiut. C. 15. ^ 

f Ego in ciFtonhoTO in .Asia habco ad H. S. bis £f ficiesi^hcjcs 
pccunis perniutaliocc £dtan uostraci facile tncbefc. Aq Att. 
si. I. 4 
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deceased friends. . It was. ..the peculiar custom of 
•Rome, for the clients and dependents of families, to . 
bequeath, ;at their death, to their patrons, some con- 
siderable part of their estates, as the most effectual 
testimony of their respect and gratitude; and the 
jnore a man received in this way, the more it re- 
dounded to his credit. — Thus Cicero mentions, it^ 
to the honor of Lu cull us, that; while he governed 
Asia, as proconsul, many great estates were left to 
him, by will* * * § : and Nepos tells us, in praise of 
Atticus, that he succeeded to many inheritances of 
the same kind, bequeathed to him on no other ac- 
count than of his friendly and amiable temper j-. 
Cicero had his full share of these testamentary do- 
nations, as we see froth the many instances of them 
mentioned in his letters:}: ; and 'when he was falsely 
reproached by Antony, with being neglected on 
these -occasions, he declared, in his reply, that he 
had gained, from this single article, about two hun- 
dred thousand pounds, by the free and voluntary 
gifts of dying friends; — not the forged wills of 
persons unknown to him $ with which he charged 
Antony§. 

His moral character was never blemished by the 
stain of any habitual vice, but was. a shining pat- 


* Maximas audio tibi, L. Lucullc, pro tua eximia libcralitalc, 
inaximisque beneficiis in luos, venisse bereditates. Pro Fiacc. 3*}. 

t Multas enim bereditates nulla alia re, quam -bonitatc estcon- 
sccutus. Vit. Att. 21. 

t Ad Att. 2. 20. .\i. 2. Fro Mil. IS. 

§ licreditates niihi negasti veiiire — ;ego enim amplius H. S. du- 

centies acceptuni hereditatibus retuli me nemo, nisi amicus, 

fecit hvredem-— -tc is, quein tu vidisti nunquam. Philip, 2. Id. 
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tern of virtue to an age, of all others, the most li- 
centious an»l proHigale''. Mis mind was superior 
to all the sonliil passions which engross little souls; 

avarice, envy, malice, Inst. If we sift his fami- 
liar letters, we cannot discover in them the least 
liinl of any thing hnsc, immodest, spiteful, or per- 
fidious ; but an uniform principle of benevolence, 
justice, love of bis friends and country, flowing 
througb the whole, and inspiring all his thoughts 
and actions. Though no man ever frdt the clfccts 
of other people’s envy more severely than he, yet 
no man was ever more free from it: this is allowed 
to him hy all the old writers, and is evident, indeed, 
from his works; where we find him perpetually 
praising and recommending whatever was laudable, ' 
even in a rival or an adversary; celebrating merit, 
wberever it was found, whether in the ancients, or 
bis conlemporancs, wlicthcr in Greeks or Homans, 
and verifying a maxim, which he had declared, in, 
a speccii to the senate, that no man could be en- 
vious of another’s virtue, who was conscious of his 
own‘|*. 

His sprightly wit would naturally have recom- 
mended him to the favor of the ladies, whose cbm- 
pany he used to frequent when young, and with 
many of whom, of the first quality, he was oft en- 
gaged, in his riper years, to confer about the in- 
terests of their husbands, brothers, or relations, 

* CtiRi vita fucrit Integra, nee integra solum sed ctiam casfa« 
Erasm. Epist. ad Jo. Ulalicn. 

•f Dcclarasli verum esse id, quod ego semper sensi, ncminem ai- 
tcrius, qui sua; confidcrct, virtuti invidere. Khilip* x» I. vid. PJut, 
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•vvho'were absent from Rome '; yet \v 6 meet’witli no 
trace of any criminal gallantry or intrigue with any 
of them. In a letter to Pstus, towards the end 9 f 
his life, he gives a jocose account of his snppitig 
with their friend Volumnius, an Epicurean wit, of 
the first class, when the famed courtesan, Cytheris,. 
who had been Volumnius*s slave, and was then his 
fuistress, made one of the company at table; where, 
after several jokes on that incident, he says, that 
he never suspected that she would have been of the 
party; and though he was always a lover of cheer- 
ful entertainments, yet nothing of that sort had eveb 
pleased him when young, much' less now, when he 
was old*; There was one lady, however, Called 
Casrellia, with whom he kept u p a ppticular fami- 
liarity and correspondence of letters ; on which Dio, 
as it has been already hinted, absurdly grounds 
some little scandal, though he owns her to have- 
been seventy years old. She is frequently men- 
tioned in Cicero’s letters, as a lover of books and 
philosophy, and, on that account, as fond of his 
company and writings 5 but while, out of com-, 
plaisance to her sex, and a regard to her uncom- 
mon talents, he treated her always with respect: 
yet, by the hints which he drops of her to Atticus, 
it appears that she had no share of his affections, or 
any real authority with himf. 

Me vero nihil istoriim ne jurenem quidcni movitunqaflm, ntf- 
nunc scncni. Ep, Fara. 9. 26. 

Mirilicc cnsrellia, studio videlicet philosophia: flagrans, describit 
a tuis ; islos ipsos dc dnibus babel — [Ad Atf. 13. 21 .] Caercllise fa- 
cile satisfeci ; nec valdc laborare visa est : Se si ilia ego certe non 
laborarem— lb. 15. 1. it. 12. 51. 14. 19. Fam. 13. 72. Ctuintil; G. 3. 
Dio, 307. 
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Ill's fiiiliiigs were as few as were ever .found in 
any eminent genius; such as flowed from his con- 
slitnlion, not his will, and were chargeable rather to 
the condition of his humanity, than to the fault of 
ilic man. JJc was thought to ht* * * § too sanguine ..in 
prosperity, too desponding in adversity, and apt to 
persuade’ him.sclf, in each fortune, that it would ne- 
ver iuivoan cnd*^. This is PoUio’s account of him, 
which seems, in general, to he true; Brutus touches 
the first part of it, in one of his letters to him, and 
when things were going prosperously against An- 
tony, puts him gently in mind, that he seemed to 
trust too much to his hopcsf : and he himself allows 
the second, and says, that if any one was timorous 
in great and dangerous events, apprehending always 
the worst, rather than hoping the best, he was the 
nuin; and, if that was a fault, confesses himself 
not to be free from iij: yet, in explaining after- 
wards the nature of this timidiir, it was such, he 
tells us, as shewed itself, rather, in foreseeing dan- 
gers, than in encountering them: an explication 
which the latter part of his life fully confirmed, and 
above all his death, which no man could sustain 
with greater courage and rcsoluiion§. 


* Ulinatn roodcralios $ecuni]a!> res, & forliiis ndversas fcrre po- 
tiiissct ! namquc utra'que cum vciicranl ci, mutari cas non posse 
rebatur. Asin. Poll, apticl Sen. Siiasur. C. 

i' Qua in re, Cicero, vir nptime ac fnrlissime, mihtquc mcrito 
& nieo nomine & Keipub. Carissinic, niiiiis credere vidcris spei tuaj 
— Brut, ad Cic. i. 

3; Nam si quisquani cst timidtis in magnis periculosisquc rebus, 
senipmjuc magis adversos rcrom exitus metuens, quam sperans sc- 
cundos, is ego sum i & si hoc vitiuin cst, co me non carerc confitcor. 
Ep. Fam. 6. 14. 

§ Parum forlis vidcbatiW quibusdain; qnifaus oplime responcut 
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But the most conspicuous and glaring passion of 
his soul was, the love of glory and thirst of praise : 
a passion, that he not only avowed, but freely in- 
dulged; and sometimes, as. he himself confesses, to 
a degree even of vanity*. This often gave his ene- 
mies a plausible handle , of ridiculing his pride and 
arrogantef; while the forwardness that he shewed 
to celebrate his own merits, in all his public speeches, 
seemed to justify their censures: and, since this is 
generally considered as the grand foible of .his life, 
and has been handed down, implicitly, from age to 
age, without'ever being fairly examined, or rightly 
understood, it will be proper to lay open .the source 
from which. the passion . itself flowed, and explain 
the nature of that glory, of which he. professes 
himself so fond. . 

* •> 

True glory, then, according to his own defini- 
tion of it, is a wide and illustrious fame of many 
and great benefits conferred upon our friends, oiir 
country, or the whole race of mankii)d:|:: it is not, 
he says, the empty blast of popular favor, or the 
applause of a giddy multitude, which, all wise men 
had ever despised, and none more than himself, but 


ipse, non sc tiinidum in suscipienflis,.sc(I in providendis pcriculis: 
quod probavit niortu quoque ipsa, quam pacstuntissinio siisccpit 
aiiiinu. Quintil. I. 12. i. 

* Nunc quoniani laudi's avidissimi semper fuimus. [Ad Att. I. 
15.] Quin etiain quod cst subinaiic in nobis, & non d^iKoSo^ov, 
bulluin est cnim sua vitia nossc. [Ib. S. IT.] Sum ctiain avidior 
ctiam, quam satis cst, gloria!. £p. Fain. 0. I*!. 

t Et qiioniam hoc reprehendis, quod solcre me dicas de me ipso 
gloriosius prsedicarc — Pro Doin. 35. 

:j; Si quidem gloria cst illustris ac pervagata multorum & mag- 
norum vol in sues, vcl in patriam, vcl in omne genus hominum , 
faina merilorum. — Pro Marcel. 8. 
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the ronseiiting praise of all honest nibn, anil tljc 
incorrupt tcsiitndny .of iho-o who can judge of ex*- 
collenl incril ; whid» resounds always to virinc, as 
the eclu) to the voice; and since il is the general 
oom{uuiion of good nctions* ought not to be re- 
jected by goofi nieii. That those who aspired to 
this giory, tvea e not to expect ease, or pleasure, or 
tnimpiilliiy of life for their pains; but must give 
up their own j>eacc, to secure the peace of others ; 
must ex)n)sc themselves to storms and dangers for 
the public good; sustain many battles w*ith the 
utifiacious and the wicked, and some even with the 
po%vcrful : in short, must behave themselves so, as 
10 give their citr/ens cause to rejoice that they had 
ever been honr . This is the notion that lie incul- 
cates every where of true glory : which is surely 
one of the noblest principles that can inspire a 
human brCnst ; implanted by God in our nature, to 
dignify and exalt it; and always found the strongest 
in the best and most elevated minds; and to which 


* S) qutFquam fiiit uni]nnm remoUi; S; nalcra, & insgh ctiam, 
vt mihi f|ui<lein sentire videnr, rationL' nlqiit; (Imnrin:), :ib iiiaiii 
laucle & smiioiiibus vulgi, cgc»prof«Tt*>isjum.— — K.|i. Kani. 15. -1. 

Etit cnitn gloria — consentient laus bomirnm ; incorrnpt.r vok 
bene judtcanliiim dc cxcellcnte virtutu: ca virtnti rcsoinit tan- 
quam iin.ngo: cpix qntn rcctc factornm plrrunuiue comes cst, non 
cst bonw viris rvpndianda. Tutc. qiuea. 3. 2. 

Qui aiitcin lionmn ramani bonorutii, qux soia vera .cloria nrnni- 
'nari potest, espclunt, aiiis otluin qumrere debent & vuiuptales, non 
sibi. Sudanduin est ins pro coiuinumbns coininorlis, adciuid;c in:- 
inlcUrn, snbeundic sicpc pro Rrpnb. tcrinpeslatcs. Cnm inuilis 
nudacibus, improbis, nonnunquam ctiain potuncibus, dimicanduin. 
Pro Sext. 66. ^ 

Carnm esse civcm, bene dc Bi'pub. wereri, iaiulari, coli, tliligi, 
gloriosQin cst-^quarc ita giilicrna llempiib'. ut nntmn esse (e cives 
tui giiudcant : siAc quo nee beatus, nee clarus qiiisqii.un esse potest. 
Philip. 1. 14. 
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we owe every thing great and laudable that history 
has to offer to us, through all the ages of the 
heathen. world. “ There is not an instance/* says 
Cicero, ' “ of a man’s exerting himself fiver with 
praise arid virtue iri the dangers of his country, 
“ who was not drawn to if by the hopes of glory, 
“ and a regard to posterity*.” “ Give me a boy/’ 
says Quintilian, ** w'hom praise excites, whom glory 
warms:" for such* a scholar was sure to answer, 
all his hopes, and do credit to his disciplinejv 
“ Whether posterity will have any respect for me/* 
says Pliny, “ I know not; but am sure that I have 
“ deserved some from it: I will not say by my wit,- 
for that would be arrogant ; .but by the 2ea.l, by 
** the pains, by the. reverence, which I have always 
" paid to it J.” 

It will not seem strange to observe the wisest of 
the. ancients pushing thi<i principle to so great a, 
length, and considering glory as the amplest reward 
• of a well-spent life § ; when we reflect, that the 
greatest part of them had. no nolipn of any other 
reward or- futurity ; and even those, who believed 


*' Neque quisquam nostrum in Rcipub. periculis, .cum laude ai 
virtule vursatur, quin spe postvritatis, frucluque diicatur. Prp C. 
Itabir. x. 

+ Alibi dc^ur'ille piier,.qucin laus cxcitet, .qiicip .gloi^iji jjuyct. 
Hie erit aleiidus ambilu — in .hoc dusidiain nunqUam vcrciior. 
Quintil. I. 3. 

X — -Posteris an aliqua cura nostri, ncscio.. J'los.ccrte nicremur, 
ut sit aliqua: non dico, ingenio; id enim su|>crbum; sed studio, 
serl Inborc, sed reverentia postcnim. Plin. Ep. 

§ Sed tamcn ex omnibus prmmiis virtutis, .si esset b.abenda ra-» 
fio prasmiorum, amplissiinum esse prsemium gloriam. Esse banc 
unam qiia> .brpvilatcm ffiift .posicritiitis ;n^c.nioria consoIaretur.'^J?jp. 
Mil. 35. 
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a stale of i)np])ine5is to the j^ood, yet entertained it 
with so niuelj dilljdcncc, that llicy indulged it rather 
as a wish tlwn :i well-gronndctl hope; and were 
glad, therefore, to lay hold on that, whicli seemed 
to he within lijcir reach, a futurity of their own 
creating; an iminoriality of fume and glory from 
the afjplausc of posterity. Tin's, by a pleasing fic- 
tion, they looked upon as a propagation of life, and 
an eternity of existence; and had no small comfort 
in imagining, that though ilic sense of it should not 
reach to ihcinfclvcs, it would extend, at least, to 
others ; and tlint they should !)c doing good still 
when dead, by leaving the example of their virtues 
to the imitation of mankind. Tlius Cicero, as he 
often declare.^ never looked upon that to lie his 
life, wliich tvas confined to this narrow circle on 
cartli, but considered his acts as seeds sown in the 
immense field of tlie universe, to raise up t!ie fruit 
of glory and immortality to him through a succession 
of infinite ages : nor has he been frustrated of liis 
hope, or disappointed of his end ; but as long as 
the name of Home .subsists, or as long as learnings 
virtue, and liberty preserve any credit in the world, 
lie will be great and glorious in the memory of all 
posterity. 

As to the other part of the cliarge, or the proof 
of his vanitv, drawn from his boastins so frequently 
of himself in his speeches both to the senate and the 
people, though, it may appear to a common reader 
to be aliundahlly confirmed by his writings; yet, if 
we atteneV to the circumstances of the times; and 
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the part which he acted in them, we shall find it 
■not only '-excusable, but, in. some degree, even ne- 
cessary. The fate! of Rome was now brought. to a- 
•crisis; and the contending parties were making 
their last efforts, either to oppress or preserve it : 
Cicero was the head of those who stood up' for its . 
liberty; which entirely depended on the influence 
of his counsels : he had many years, therefore, been 
the common mark of the rage and malice of all, ' 
who were aiming at illegal powers, or a tyranny in 
the state: and while these were generally supported - 
b}* the military power of the empire, he had no 
other arms or nieans of defeating them, but his 
authority with the senate and people, grounded on. 
the experience of his service^ and the persuasion 
of his integrity : so that, to obviate the perpetual ca- 
lumnic.s of the factious, be was obliged to inculcate 
.die merit and good effects of his counsels, in order 
:to confirm people in their union and adherence to 
them, against the intrigues of those who were em- 
ploying all arts to subvert them. “ The frequent' 
** commemoration of his acts,” say Quintilian, 

** was not made so much for glory, as for defence; 

** to .repel calumny, and vindicate his measures 
when they were attacked*:’' and this is what 
Cicero himself declared in all his speeches ; that no 

. . * .Vigcsiinus nnnus cst, cuni<omnes scelerali me unuin pclunt. 
Philip. 1?. X. 6. 6. 

At plcruinc\ue illucl quoque non sine aliqua ratione fccil. — Ut 
illorum, qua: egerat in Consulatu irequens coinincnioralio, pOssit 
yidcrl non gloria; inagis quain defen'sioni data- — pleruniuue contra 
iiiiinicos atquc obtrcctatores plus vendicat sibi ; erant cnira tuunda, 
,cuni objiccrentur. Quintil. \u i. 
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man ever hcjird iiini speak of himfclf, but v.'hcn he 
v/as forccfi to it : that '.vi-.en he •*viis urged wiih fic- 


titiow'i t rime?.. it «as 
v.iih ids re;:! s'-rvicc?. : 


hi? custom to ansivcr them 
and if ever he said anv thin-^ 

J <5 


glorious of hitiisclf, it r.*as no? through a fondness of 
prai:e, bet to repel aj) accur-ation' : that no man, 
\v!;o had been conversant in great afiHirs, and 
treated v.ith particular envy, could refute the cen- 
tumtly of an enemy, •.ridioctiouchincupon hisov.m 
praise.', ; and, after all his labors, for tiic comntnn 
safely, if a ju^t indignation had dra-.vn from him at 
any time, might .«ccm to be vain-glorious, it 
might rcason.ildy he forgiven to hiniT; that when 
oliters were silent about him, if .he could not then 
forbear to speak of himself, that, indeed, would be 
shameful; but ‘.vhen he ’.vas injured, accused, cj:- 
posed to popular ediutn. he* must certainly Iw al- 
Jou cd to assert his liberty, if ihcy would not sulTcr 
iiim to retain his cignilyj. This then was the true 
Slate of the ca.«'e, as it is evident from the facts of 
his hisioiy* ; he had an ardent love of glory, and an 


^ Qui* uraaam su»i:r;{, cam <ro oc are r.iii casetes cc rcrcs- 
sario djcifri-Hj? — <’:cca<3un icHur f-t ;d, r.nn <:;cercn: r.hi 
cosct'.:i: nilisl cniia !jcc«in dene *J;xi cic:i«T:Gaf bu- 

C:i r’Jira crsnnn;? dsyenendi— p'o 13.)?:. 35, IS. 

f Po’.cjt qa:»;j!:aai ut in fnes:!:! earn inridia r.-rsa*!:*, satis 
grrvi’.cr contra ir.inrici conU:n:f';ian:, sua laude Tespnadere?— 
Qcnnq!:un! r. r,c tar.tis leborlbus pro cemmyni salotc ptrfunc- 
I’lni c!T«frct ritiquaRiTn ad pbriijn ;n rtfclar.dis rnaledictis icpre- 
borurn horr.inum ar.in;i qaid&:n ds’.or, q-jU r.^a ssnnscerel?~de 

Ilarjsp. fC‘ji. f. 


c«ai CEt^ri de sea c'.iara TSim* ipsi face 

grave. *! tEoin'.ur, s; sccaranur, si in inTidtanj Tccasner, 
profccto ctiacedtf:?, ut nobis libfrtalcin rttir.cre liceat, ss a:;:as 
liceaf digaiistcra. Pro SyU. C9. 
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eager thirst:of praise Avas pleased, when living, to 
hear his acts applauded ; y.et more still with ima- 
gining, that they would ever be celebrated when he 
was dead: a.ipassion, which, for the reasons al- 
ready hinted, had. always. the greatest force on the 
greatest- souls : but it must needs raise pur contcinpt 
and indignation, to see- every conceited pedant, 
and trifling declaimer, who know little of Cicero's 
real character, and less still of their own, presuming 
to call him the vainest of mortals. 

But there is no point of light, in wdiich we can 
view hirn with more advantage or satisfaction tQ 
ourselves, than in the. pontemplation of his learps 
ing, and the surprising . extent of his knowledge. 
This shines sp conspicuous- in all the monuments,' 
which remain of him, that it even lessens the dig- 
nity of his general character 5 while th,e idea of the 
scholar absorbs that of the senator; and, by con- 
sidering him as the greatest writer, we are. apt to 
forget, that he was the greatest magistrate also pf 
Home. We learn our Latin frpin him at school ; 
our style apd sentiments at the college : herp 
generality take dieir leave of him ; and sclclpm 
,think of him nipre, but as pf an orator, a moralist 
or philosopher of antiquity. But it is with charac- 
ters as with pictures; *wc cannot judge well pf a 
single part, without surveying the whole ; since the 
perfection pf each depends on its proportion and 
relation to the rest; while, in viewing them all tOr 
gether, they mutually reflect an additional grace 
upon each other, llis learning, considered sepa- 
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rnloly. will nppour admirable; yet much more so, 
wlicn it is found in the poshcssion of the first states- 
man of a ini‘»iUv empire : ins abilities as a states- 
man are *;loj ions; yei surprise ns still more, when 
they arc observed in the alilcst scholar and ])hilo- 
soplnir of his age; but an union of both these cha- 
racters exhihiis that sublime specimen of pcrfcc- 
lioj), to which the best parts with the best culture 
can exalt immun nature.*' 

No man, whose life had been wholly spent in 
steely, ever left more miincrous or more valuable 
frail's of his learning, in every branch of science, 
and tlic politer arts; in oratory, poetry, philosophy; 
law, history, criticism, politics, ethics; in each of 
winch lie equalled the greatest masters of his time; 
in some of them, e.\cellcd all men of all times}*. 
His remaining works, as voluminous as they ap- 
pear, are but a small part of what he really pub- 
lished ; and though many of these arc come down 
to ns ninimed by time, and the barbarity of the in- 
tcrmcdiuic ages, yet they arc justly esteemed the 
most precious remains of all antiquity ; and, like the 
Sibylline bdoksS if, more of them had perished, 
\Yould have been equal still to any price. 

• * Cwni' net natnram PNimiam alqiic illuslrcin necessrrit ratio 
qiiasd.tin. ci>nforniaiiuc|iic doctrinar, linn iltud nc$cio quid prxcla^ 
rum ac sTii^iiliiri:' «6!i*rc cxislrrc. Pro Arch. 7. 

f ■ hh Cicuro in.tibrn,. rjiii inscriptus est de.Jure civili in artem 
redigundo, vprlia Inuc pnsuit — (Aul. Gcll. 1. 27*3 M- Tullius non 
hiQ'du iiiUT Hgcnduin numquom est deslilutus sclt!iitia juris, sed 
cUain compnnere aliqua dc to emperat. • [Quintil. 12. 3.3 ' At M. 
*l'ul)iiun, noli ilium liabcmus Euphranorem, circa plurium arlium 
n'pi-uii's juscstaiiU'm, sed in o'mnibus; quK in quoque laudaiUur. 
ciuincutissimum. Ib. c. N. 
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■ : His industry was incredible,, beyond the example, 
or even conception of our days : this was the secret, - 
by which he performed such wonders, and recon- 
ciled perpetual study with perpetual affairs. He 
suffered no part of his leisure to be idle, or the least 
interval of it to be lost; but what other.: people 
gave to'the public shews, to pleasures',- to' feasts; 
nay, even to sleep, and -tlie ordinary refreshments 
of nature, he generally gave >10 his books, and thp 
enlargement of his knowledge*. On days of bu- 
siness, when he had any thing particular to com- 
pose, he had no other time for meditating, but when 
he was taking a few- turns -in his walks where hp 
used to dictate his thoughts to . his scribes, who at- 
tended him*!*. We find many of his letters. dated, 
before day-light;' some from the senate; others 
from his meals, and the crowd of bis morning 
leveej. • . . 

i ■ 

• * Quantum caetcris ad suas res obeundas, quantum ad festo; 

dies ludorum celebrandos, quantum ad alias voluptatcs, & ipsain 
irequiem animi & corporis conceditur temporum quantum alii trir 
buunt'teinpestiyis convivijs : quantum denique aleae, quantum pi- 
Isc, tanlura mihi cgom.et ad liaec studia recolenda sunisero— Pro 
Arch. 6. ' 

jCui Tuerit nc otiura quidem unquam oUosum. Nam quas to 
coinmcinoras legerc te solcre orationes, cum otiosiis sis, has ego 
scripsi ludis & feriis, ne omnino unquam essem otiosus. Pro 
plane. £7. 

t Ita quicquid coniicio aut cogUo, in ambulationis fere tempus 
conferq. [Ad Quint. 3. 3,3 Nam cum vacui temporis nihil ha- 
berem, & cum recreandoe voculse causa mihi neccsse ,est ambu- 
iarc, bxc dictavi ambulans. Ad Att. 2. SS. 

t Cum haec scribebam ante lucem. [Ad Quint. 3. 2. 7.] Ante ' 
luccm cum scriberem contra Epicurcos, dc codem oIc«&' opera 
exaravi nescio quid ad te, & ante luccm dedi. Dcinde cum, soni- 
no rppetito, si null cum sole cxperrcctus csseni.— Ad Att. 13. 38. 
Ilscc ad te scrips! apposita sccunda meiisa. [lb. l-l. 21. |a. 
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No composilioiis afford more pleasure lljan the 
epistles of urcat men; they touch the' heart of the 
leader, by laying open tlmt of the writer. Thd 
letters of eniitieiu wits, cuu’ncnt scholars, eminent 
statesmen, arc nil esteemed in their several kinds; 
lull there never was a collection that excelled so 
innch, in every kind, as Cicero's; for the purity of 
style, the imiioriancc of the matter, or the dignity 
of the persons concerned in them. Wv have about 
a thousand still remaining, nil written after he was 
forty years old ; wiiichurc hut a small part, not only 
ofv.'liul he wrote, Imt of wlint were actually pub- 
lished, after his death, by his servant Tiro. For 
1VC see many volumes of them quoted by the an- ^ 
cients, Aviiich arc utterly lost ; as the first book of 
his letters to IJcinius Cnlvus ; the first also to .Q» 
Axius ; a second hook to his son ; a second also to 
Corn. Nepos ; a tin'rd book to J. Cicsar ; a third 
to Octavius; and a third also to Pansa; an eighth 
book to M. Brutus; and a ninth to A. Ilirtius. Of 
all which, excepting a few to J. Cmsar and Brutus, 
5ve have nothing more left, than some scattered 
phrases and sentences, gathered from the citations 
of the old critics and gi’ammarians*'. "What m.nkcs , 
•these letters still more estimable is, that he bad 
never designed them for the public, nor kept any 
-copies of them ; for the year before his death, when 
Auicus was making some enquiry, about them, he 

13 ."} lice paullulnin cxararl ipsa in tiirba inalutins salutallonis. 

Atl Brul..!. 2. 4. 

* See ilie fragments of Uis idlers in iIjc edition, of uis works. 

t 
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sent him word, that he had made no collection ; .and 
that Tiro had preserved only about seventy*.' • Here 

f ' ■ I 

then we may expect to see the genuine man, with- 
out disguise, or affectation; especially in his letters 
to Atticiis; to w'hom he talked with the same i'rank- 
ness as to himself; opened the rise and progress 
of each thought; and never entered into any affair 
without his particular advice : so that these may be 
considered as the memoirs. of his times $ containing 
the most autiientic materials for the history of that 
age, and laying open the grounds and motives of 
all (he great events that happened in itf : and it is 
the want of attention to them, that makes the gene- 
rality of writers, on these times, so superficial as 
Well as erroneous ; while they ebuse to transcribe 
the dry and imperfect relations of the later Greek 
historians, rather than take the pains, to extract the 
original account of facts from one, who was a prin- 
cipal actor in them. 

In. his familiar letters, he affected no particular 
elegance or choice of words, but took the first that 
occurred from common use and the language of 
conversalionj. Whenever he was disposed to joke, 
.his wit was easy and natural 5 flowing always from 
the subject, and throwing out what came uppers 

* Mcarutn Epistolarum nulla osX ctnzyar/ri. Sed liabet Tiro. 
'iit«tar svptuaginta. Ad Alt. 16. 5. 

Qua: qui legal' non muluini desidcrel Iiistoriam contexlam 
eoniiii leinporuni ; sic viiim omnia de sludiis principum, vJtiis dti- 
cum, ac mutalionibus K(.‘i]iiib. -perscripta sunt, ut nibil in bis non, 
apparent. Corn. Nep. vil. AU. 16. 

t 1‘Vi^lolas vero quotidianis verbis texere solcmus. Ep. Fan.. 
0 . •*’!. 
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uml; not c1is<Jainin" even a pun, xvhen it served to 
make iiis friend? lau«!i''. In letter? of compliment, 
‘ some of v.hiclj were nfldresscri to the greatest in^n 
v. ho ever lived, ids inclination to please is expressed 
in a manner agreeable to nature and reason, with 
tin: nlnjosi delicacy botli of sentiment atid diction, 
yt'\ without any of tliose pompous titles and lofty 
epithets v.*hieli modern custom has introduced into 
om* commerce v. iih tlju great, and falsely stamped 
with the name of ptditeness, though thev arc the 
real otTipring of haniaiisni, and the cflcct of our 
degeneracy, l»olii in taste and manner?. In his po- 
litical letters, all hi? maxims arc drawn from an 
iotimale knowledge of men and thing? ; be always 
touches the point on which the aiTair turns, fore- 
sees the danger, and foretells the mhehief, whicli 
never failed to follow upon ilic neglect of his coun- 
sel?, of which there were so niany instances, tiiar, 
as an eminent writer, of his oxvn time, observed of 
him, his prudence seemed to be a kind cf divina- 
tion, which foretold every thing that afterwards 
Iiappcncd, with the veracity of a prophetf. But 
none of his letters do him more credit than tiiose of 
the recommendatory kind : the others shew his wit 
and his parts, these bis benevolence and his probity: 


• .Qjiicqa!'! in bi'ccam venerit. Ad Att, 7. x. I J. 7. In re- 
proaching Antony for publishing one of hi? leem to him, How 

•* KianyjceW,*’ says he, ** are oftwj found in private Ic'tcrs, which, 
** if made public, might be thought fo-jli-li and inipcrtiiscntr' 
Fliitip. 2.4. 

Ut facile cxiV.itnari pos'it pmdentiam quodammotio esse divi- 
aationem. Non enim Cicero ca solum, qum vivo se accidemn^ 
fotnra prsuixit. sed ctiam, q»riS nunc usn veniunt, cccintt, at 
Vates. Corn. Nepos. Iv’. 
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he solicits the interest of his^ friends with all the 

warmth and force of words of which he was master, 

and alledges, generally, some personal reason for 

his peculiar zeal in the cause, and that his. own ho-r 

nor was concerned in the success of it*. 

But his letters arc not more, valuable bn any ac- 
count, than for their, being the only monuments of 
that sort which remain to us. from free Rome.— 
They breathe the last words of expiring liberty, a 
great part of them having been written in the very 
crisis of its ruin,, to rouse-up all the virtue that was 
left in the honest and the brave, to the defence of 
their country. . The advantage which they derive 
from this circumstance will easily he observed, by 


^ An objection may possibly be made to my cjiaractcr of these; 
letters, from a certain passage in one'of them, addressed to a pro- 
consul of Afric, .wherein he intimates, that there was a private 
mark agreed upon between them, which, when aflixed to his let- 
ters, would signify what real stress he himself laid upon them, ancS 
uhat degree of influence he desired tliein to have with his friend. 
[Ep. Fain. IS. C.] ' ITut that seems to relate only to the particular- 
case of one man,, who, having great affairs in' Afric, was likely to 
be particularly troublesome both to Cicero and the proconsul; 
whose general concerns; however, he recommends, iii 'tliat letter, 
with (he utmost warmth, and aflection. But, if he had used the 
same metliod .with all the other proconsuls and foreign comman- 
ders, it seems not 'only reasonable, but necessary, that a man of 
his character and authority, whose favor was perpetually solicited 
by persons of all ranks, should m-ake some distinction between his 
real friends, whom he recommended for' their own' sake, and those 
%vhose recommendations were extorted from him by the iinportuuily 
of others; which was frequently the case, as he himself declares in 
these very letters. '* Your regard for me,” says he, ** is so pnb- 
“ licly known,- that I am importuned by many for rcconimcnda- 
" lions to you. But though I give them sometimes to men of no 
consequence, yet, for the most part, it is to my real friends. 
" Again, our friendship, and your alfection to me, is so illiislTinus,- 
** that 1 am under a necessity of recommending many pcople-to 
you : but though it is my duly to wish well to ail -wham I recom- 
mend, yet 1 do not live upon the same foot of friendship with 
« them art," &c. Ep. Fam. 13 . 70 . 71 . , 
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conipnvin^ them wiili the epistles of the best and 
grcalfbt who flourished aficrwjirds in imperial Rome. 
Riiny's letters arc jnsiiy admired by tnen of taste ; 
they shew the scholar, the wit, the fine gentleman: 
yet we cannot but oIj'-xTve a poverty and barrenness 
tbrongb the whole, that betrays the awe of a mas- 
ter. All his stories and reflections terminate in pri- 
viuc life; there is nothing important in politics; no 
great aflairs cx[>lnined ; no account of the motives 
of public councils : be had borne all tiie Siime offices 
with Cicero, whom, in all points, he aficcted to 
emulate'* : )*cl his honors were in cftcct but nominal; 
conferred by a superior power, and administered by 
a superior will ; and, tritli the old titles of consul 
and proconsul, we want still the statesman, the po- 
litician, and the magi<'>tralc. In Ins provincial com- 
mand, where Cicero governed all things with a su- 
preme authority, and had kings attendant on his or- 
ders, Pliny durst not venture to repair a bath, or 
punish a fugitive slave, or incorporate a company 
of masons, till he had first consulted and obtained 
the leave of Trajnnf. 

His, historical works are all lost: the Commenta'* 
rjes of his Consulship, in Greek; the history of his. 
own aflairs, to his return from exile, in Latin verse; 
and his Anecdotes ; as well as the pieces that lie 

* Lstaris, quod Iionoribos rjus insistani, quern smulari in stu* 
diis cupio. Plin. £p. S. 

f Pruscnscs, Daminc, balneum habent & sordtdum & vetus ; id 
ilnque indnigenfla tea rcstitucre desiderant. Ep. 1. x. 34. 

•Quorum ego supplicium dinuit, ut tc conditorem disciplinx mi- 
lilaris, drmntoroinqut.*, .consulen-m dc inodo pasiix. Ib. 3S. 

’ Tu'f -Dominc, dc&pice an instituenduin pules collegium Fabro* 
rum, diiutaxat Itominuin cl. Ib. 42. - 
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published on natural history; of which Pliny quotes 
one upon the wonders of nature, and another on 
perfumes*. . He was meditating, likewise, a general 
. history of Rome, to which he was frequently urged 
by his friends, as the only man capable of adding 
that glory also to his country, of excelling the Greeks 
in a species of writing, which, of all others, was at 
that time the least cultivated by the RomauS‘|‘* But 
he never found leisure to execute so great a task ; 
yet has sketched out a plan of it, which, short as it 
is, seems to be the best that can be fornlied for die 
design of a perfect history. 

He declares it to be the hrst and fundamental law 
•of history; that it should neither dare to say any 
thing that was false, or fear to say any thing that 
was true ; nor give any just suspicion either of favor 
or disaffection : that, in the relation of things, the 
wu'iter should observe .the order of time, and add 
. also the description of places : that, in all great and 
memorable transactions, he should first explain the 
counsels, then the acts, lastly the events : that, in 
the counsels, he should interpose his oWn judgment 
on the merit of them ; in the acts, should relate not 
only what Was done, but hoW it was done : in the 
events, should shew what share chance or rashness 
or pi'udencc had in thetti ; that, in regard to per- 

^ Cicero In Adtnirandis powU, &c< Plin. Hist. Nat. SI. S. Queui 
Aiimir^ndis suis inseruit M. Cicero. Ib, c. 4. In monunientis M. 
Ciccrunis invenitur; Unguen*.a gratibra qua tetram, qu3<r. 
qua: crocum sapiant. Hist. Nat. Is. 3. IT, 5. 

t Postulatur a Ic jamcliu, vel fiagitatur potius historia: sicenini 
putant, tc illatn traclaRte',‘'eiiici posse, ot in hoc etiam genere Grs* 
cia: nihil cedatnus — abest eni/n historia Hiteris ncslrh— de Leg. i, 
S!.3. 
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sons, lie .sbonld dcscrilio not only llicir particular 
actions, but the lives and charactors of all ibosc who 
bear an eminent part in the story: that he should 
illuslnilc the whole in a clear, cas}', natural style; 
rtowin" with a perpetual smoothness and crpiability; 
free from the airecinlion ofpoinis and sentences, or 
the roti!*hnc5S of judicial pleading, 

AVe have no remains, likewise, of his poetry, ex- 
cept some fragments occasionally interspersed 
through his other writings j yet ihest*, as I have be- 
fore observed, are sullificnt to convince us, that 
his poetical genius, if it had been cidtivatcd with 
the same care, would not iiave been inferior to liis 
oratorial. Tlic two arts arc so nearly allied, that 
an excellency in the one seems to imply a capacity 
for the other, the same qualities being essential to 
them bolli; a sprightly fancy, fertile invention, 
flowing and numerous diction. It was in Ciccro*s 
time, that the old rusticity of the Latin muse first 
began to be polished by the ornaments of dress, 
and the harmony of numbers; hpt the height of 
perfection to which it was carried, after his death, 
by the succeeding generation, as it left no room for 
a mediocrity in poeiiT, so .it quite eclipsed the fame 
of Cicero. For the world always judges of things 
by comparison, and because he was not so great a 
poet as Virgil and Horace, he was decried as none 
‘at all ; especially in the courts of Antony and Au- 
gustus; where it was a compliment to the sovereign. 


*DcOral.S. 15. 
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and a fashion consequently among their flatterers*, 
to make, his character ridiculous, wherever it lay 
open to them : hence flowed that perpetual raillery, 
which subsists to this day, on his famous verses; 

Cedant arma togXj. concedat laurea lingiis. 

O fortunatam natam me co'nsule Romam— ; 

and two bad lines picked out by the malice of ene- 
mies, and transmitted to posterity, as a specimen 
of the rest, have served to damn many thousands of 
good ones. For Plutarch reckons, him among the 
most eminent of the Roman poets; and' Pliny the 
younger was proud of emulating him in his poetic 
characterf: and Quintilian seems to charge the ca- 
vils of his censurers to a principle , of malignityj. 
But his own verses carry the., surest proof of their 
merit; being written in the best manner, of that age 
in which he lived, and in the style of Lucretius, 
whose poem he is said to have revised and corrected 
for its. publication, after Lucretius’s death§. This, 
however is certain, that he was the constant friend 
and generous patron of all the celebrated poets of 
his time II j of Accius, Archias, Chilius, Lucretius, 

\ 

* Postea vero quani triumviraii proscriptione consumptus est, 
passim qui oderant, qiii invidebant, qui xmulabantur, aduiatores 
ctiam prxscnUs potentix, non responsurum invasurunt. Quintil. 
12 . 

t Sed ego verear, ne me non satis deccat, quod decuit M. Tul- 
lium — Ep. 1. 5. 3. 

t In carininibus ulinam pepeicisset, quse non dcsicruot carpere 
.m.iligni. Quiniil. xi. 1. 

, § Euseb. Chronic. 

II Adjicis M. Tullium mira benignitate poetarum ingenia fovisse. 
Plin. Ep. 3. 15. Ut ex familiari cjus L. Acciopocta audiresuin 

VOL. III. 
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CnluUii? ; u)io pjiyh iiis tJianks to him in the follow- 
in*' liiu'fi, for sonic favor tluii he had received from 
liim. 


‘KuUy, «jo-t rlrt<]»;4.nl by f.ir 
fit 'all wild Uzvo liren, or v/Jjo 
Or who in ag^ still to come 
Siiail ttte of alt the sons of Home, 

To thro CatuUui f'rateful sends 
Ilis srarnint thsnh<, and recotnmetide 
Iltf htiinblr ttiuv., as mv.rlt helosr 
All uthsr itoeic hr, as tlirm 
All other |>at(ons dost excel, 

In power of word* and tpcalcing wc'.l*. 


IJtJl poclvy was the amusement only, and relief 
of his other studies : eloquence wus his distinguish- 
ing talent, his sovereign ailributc : to this he de- 
voted all the faculties of his soul, and attained to a 
degree of perfection in it, that no mortal ever sur- 
passed : so that, as a polite historian observes, Rome 
liad hut few orators before him, w’bom it could 
praise 5 none whom it could admiref. Demosthenes 


foliius. [Bnit. 197.3 Lucrctii poemnta, nt scrihis, lita sunt mul- 
ti* liiininibus iiigruii, nmltm tanivn artis. Ad Quint. S. xi, VId. 
Ad Alt. I. 9. Id. 

* DMirtissinic Ilomult nepotum, 

Qiiot sunt, quo'.nuc furre, MarccTulli, 

Quotqur post alii* crunt in annis? 

Gratia* tibi maxima* Calullus 
Agit, pc^simus omnium pocta, 

'I'anlo pessimnsonihium pocta 

Quanto tu optimu* omnium patronus. * 

Calull. 4r. 

-j. Atoraiio— -itauniversa subprincipe opens sni erupUTulIto; ut 
delcctari ante cum paucisslmis, mirari vero neminem possis. Veil. 
Pat. 1. 17. 
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was'tbe. pattern by which he formed himself-j whom, 
he emulated with such success, as to merit, what 
St. Jerome. calls that beautiful eloge ; Demosthenes 
has snatched from thee the giory of being the first; 
thou from Demosthenes that, of being the only ora- 
tor*. The genius, the capacity, the style and man- 
ner of. them both, were much the same; their elo-- 
quence of that great, sublime, and comprehensive 
kind, which dignified every subject, and gave it all 
the force, and bea.uty of which it. was capable: it 
was that roundness of speaking, as the ancients call 
it, where there was nothing. either redundant or de- 
ficient; nothing either to be added or retrenched : 
their perfections were, in all points, so transcend- 
ent, and yet so similar, that the critics are not 
agreed on w’hich side to give the preference : Quin- 
tilian, indeed, the most judicious of them, has giv- 
en it, on the whole, to Cicero : but if, as others 
have thought, Cicero had not all the nerves, the 
energy, or, as he himself calls it, the thunder of 
Demosthenes, he excelled him in the copiousness 
and elegance of his diction ; the variety of his sen- 
timents ; and, above all, in the vivacity of his w;:, 
and smartness of his raillery: Demosthenes had no- 
thing jocose or facetious in him; yet, by attempt- 
ing sometime.s to jest, shewed that the thing itself 
did hot displease, but did not belong to him : for 

* DeinosUicnetn-igUur imitcinur. . O Dii honi ! quid quasi nos 
aliiiii ;igimus, aut quid aliud optanius? — Brut. 417. 

M. Tullius, in quoin pulclierrinium illiid elngium p^t; Dtmo?' 
tlienes tibi praripiiii,.-nc eSses primus orator; lu li, oe »o!u 5 . 
Ad Ncpolian. de vita Clcricor. Tom. 4. Edit, ficned. jj 
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as T-on;»iriuj, snyp^ whonovcr he aficclcrl to be plea- 
sant, he inude hituself riiliculous ; and if he hap- 
j)f;nf'd to rai.'-f; a lati.jjh, U tvnr eliiofly upon Itimscif. 
Whereas dofMO, from a perpetnal fund of wit and 
ridicule, liad the power always to plr-ase, when he 
found himself unable toronvince: and could put 
his iud;;<;s into "ood humor, when he hod cause to 
be afraid of tlieir severity ; so ilmt, by tb.c oppor- 
tunity of :v well-timed jok<*, lie is said to have pre- 
served inanv of his ciiesjts from manifest ruin’. 

Ycl. in id! tins height and fame of his eloquence, 
there was another set of orator:? at the same lime in 
Home; men of parts and learning, and of the first 
quality ; who, while tijcy acknowledged the superi- 
oviiy of his genius, yet ce mu red his diction, as not 
truly Attic or classical ; some calling it loose and 
languid j others tumid and exuberamf. These 
men affected a minute and fastidious correctness: 
pointed sentences, short and concise periods, with- 
out a syllable to spare in them ; as if the perfection 
of oratory consisted in a frugality of words, and in 
croiiding our sentiments into the narrowest com- 
passj. The chief patrons of this taste were, 

* Iluic clivena viriiir, r,nn! ri?um jadicis n:orcndo— plcriqHC 
Dcir.O'tlicni fucuitatem hujus rci dcfuissc crcclunt, Ciceroni n:o* 
dun: — ^ncc videri potcit r.o!ui»c Demosthenes, ctijus psuca adm^ 
diini dicta— —~o«tendunt non dhplicuisse illi jocos, sed non cent!* 
gisst.' — mihi vero — inira quredam videtur in Cicerone fuifse urban;- 
tas— [Quintil. I. C. 3. Ib. x. 1. Longin. de Sublim. c. 34.] Ut^ pro 
It. Fiacco, quern repetundarum rcuin joci opportuniiatc de manifes- 
tissimis crimioibus cxcniit— &c. Macrob. Saturn. 5. 1. 

t Constat nee Ciceroni quidem oblrcctatores defuisse, quifaus 
iiifialus & tumens, nee satis pressns, supra modum cxuUans & £U* 
perfinens, & pariim Aiticus ridcrclur, S:c. Tacit. Dialog. JS. 
Vid. QiiintiU 1?. t. 

I Mii>i fatli multum videntur, qui solos esse Atticos credunf, 
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Brutus, Licinius Calvus, Asinius Pollio, and Sal- 
lust: whom Seneca seems to treat as the author of 
the obscure, abrupt, and sententious style*. Ci- 
eero often ridicules these pretenders to Attic ele- 
gance; as judging of eloquence, not by .the force 
of the art, but their own weakness, and resolving 
to decry what they could not attain, and to admire 
nothing but what they could imitate^ : and .though 
their way., of speaking, . he says, might please the 
ear of a critic, or a scholar, yet it was not ^ of that 
sublime aiid sonorous kind, whose, end was not 
only to instruct, but .to mojre an audience : an elo- 
quence, born for the multitude ; whose merit was 
always shewn by its effects, of exciting admiration, 
and extorting shouts of applause; and on which 
there never was any difference of judgment between 
the learned and the populace j:. 

This was- the genuine eloquence that prevailed 
in Borne as long as Cicero lived : his were the 


-tenues & luciclos & significantes, sed quadam eloquentiae frugalitafc 
contcnlois, ac maniim semper intra pallium continentes. .Quintil. 
xii. c. X. 

* Sic Salluslio vigente, amputatse sentcnlia:, & verba ante ex- 
pcctatuin'cadenlia, & obscura brcvltas, Tuere pro cultu. L. Sen. 
Episl. 114. 

Itaque nobis monendi sunl.ii,—qui nut dici sc dcsidcrant At- 
licos, .nut ipsi Attice volunt dicere, ut mirentur Deniosthenem inax- 
ime—cloquenliamquc ipsius viribus, non imbecillitate sua, metian- 
tur. Nunc ciiim lantiim quisque iaudat, quantum sc posse sperat 
imitari. Orat. 3i8. vid. Tusc. Qumst. 2. i. 

{ Sed Ad Calvum revertamur: qui — nielucns ne vitiosum col- 
ligeret, ctiam verum sanguinein deperdebat. Jtaque ejus oratio 
nimia rcligione attenuata, doctis & attente audtenlibus crat iilus- 
tris; a multitiidinc autem & a foro, cui nata cloquentia est, devo- 
rabatur. Brut. 410. 

. Itaque miiiqiiani dc bono Oratore & non bono doctis hoinuiibus 
cum popiilo dissensio fuit — &c. Jb. SpT. 

' Z 3 
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only speeclies that \rere relished or admired by the 
city; Tihile those Attic orators, as they called thera- 
selvesj were generally despised, and frequently de- 
serted fay the audience in the midst of their ha- 
rangues*. But, after Cicero’s death, and the ruin 
of the Republic, the Roman oratory sunk, of course, 
with its liberty, and a false species universally pre- 
vailed ; when, instead of that elate, copious, and 
flowing eloquence, which launched out freely, into 
every subject, there succeeded a guarded, dry,’ sen- 
tentious kind; full of laWed turns and, studied' 
points; and proper only for tiie occasion on which 
it was employed ; the making panegyrics, and ser- 
vile compliments to their tyrants. This change of 
style may be observed in all their writers from Ci- 
cero’s time, to the younger Pliny; who carried it 
to its utmost perfection in his celebrated panegyric 
on the Emperor Trajan : which, as it is justly ad- 
mired for the elegance of diction, the beauty of 
sentiments, and the delicacy of its compliments, so it 
is become, in a manner, the standard of fine speak- 
ins to modern times : where it is common to hear 
the pre.tenders to criticism, descanting on the tedi- 
ous length and spiritless exuberance of the Cicero- 
nian periods. But the superiority of Ciceros elo- 
quence, as it was acknowledged by the politest age 
of free Rome, so it has received the most authentic 
confirmation, that the nature of things can admit, 
from the concurrent sense of nations; which, ne- 

? At cuni lsli Attic; tliccnt, non inodo a corona, qaod cst ipsum^ 
niifcrabile, sed etiam ab Adrccatis relinqnonlor. Ib. 417. 
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glectlng the productions of his rivals and conteijj- 
poraries, have preserved to us his inestimable re- 
mains, .as a specimen of the most perfect manner of 
speaking, to which the language of mortals can be 
exalted: so that, as Quintilian declared of him, even 
in that early age, he has acquired such fame with 
posterity, that Cicero is not reckoned so much the 
name of a man, as of eloquence itself*. 

But we hav6 hitherto been considering, chie%, 
the exterior part of Cicero’s character, and shall 
now attempt to penetrate the recesses of his mind, 
and discover the real source and principle of his ac- 
tions, from, a view of that philosophy, which he 
professed to follow, as the general rule of his life. 
This, as .he often declares, was drawn from the 
academic sect ; which derived its origin from So' 
crates, and its name from a. celebrated Gymnasium, 
or place of exercise in the suburbs of Athens, called 
the Academy 5 where the professors of that school 
used to hold their lectures and philosophical, dis- 
putationsf. Socrates was the first who banished 


* —Apud postcros vero id conseculus, iit Cicero jam non Iioini- 
nis, sed cloquentis nomen habeatnr. Qiiintil. x. I. 

■j- llli autem, qui Platonis institiilo in Academia, quod cst altc- 
rum gymnasium, coetus crant Srscrmoncs habere suliii, e loci voca- 
bulo nomcn habuerunt. Academ. 1. 4 . 

N. B. This celebrated place, which Serv. Siilpicius calls the 
noblest Gymnasium of the world, took its name from one Acadc- 
mus, an ancient hero, who possessed it in the time of the lynda- 
rida. But famous as it was, it was purchased afterwards for about 
one hundred pounds, and dedicated to the public, for the conve- 
nience of wallu and exercises for the citizens of Athens ; and was 
-gradually improved and adorned by the rich, who had received 
benefit or pleasure from it, with plantations of groves, stately por- 
ticos, and commodious apartments, for the particular use of the 
professors or masters of the Academic school ; wliere several of 

z4 
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;ir;cily,a** thr r.Iiv. F-im.-t. 1?. 
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*• S.icr.:U;-— jJ *ju I'l fo'.v.’.ai iiiJrt iJ'jjr.n, pttsnv.-. a trbm ec- 
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fit hojsis rchtis .■*< luaJi' fpsjrfrrc!, fic. Ih, vid. it. Tcic. Qcitil. 


5. t. 

i K quiliio nn% id pnti'.dmuni comtciiti 'lirmn, Sflcfaletn 
U'lim ;srhitr.il)aii»ur : i;t nrtOrain ipsi rtMlcnliam icgcrtinut, crrorc 
alirt' tt'varciiurt: A: in ontni di>pi)t 3 t:f>ni*, (j-Jid c^'Ct sintiiliinum 
vf-r'i fjnu-TiTcmViS. 'I’u'f. Qntu. 5. 4. U. i. 4. 

X S;icraU:4 tnini ptrcuncianiio utque Intcrrogando elictre soicbat 
opintoncs toniin« qutbuacuin disscrtbal—— Dc fin. S. I. 
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: But Plato did not strictly adhere to the method 
of his master Socrates; and his followers wholly 
deserted it: for, instead of the Socratic modesty of 
aflirming nothing, and examining every thing, they 
turned philosophy, as it were, into an art; and 
formed a system of opinions, which they delivered 
to their dispiples, as the peculiar tenets of their 
sect*. Plato's nephew, Speusippus, who was left 
the. heir of his school, continued hisdectures, as his 
successors also did, in the academy, and preserved 
the name- of Academics; whilst Aristotle, the most 
■eminent of Plato's scholars, retired to another Gym- 
nasium, called the Lyceum; where, from a custom, 
which he and his. followers observed, of teaching 
and disputing, as. they walked in the porticos of the 
place, they obtained the name of Peripatetics, or 
the walking philosophers. • These two sects, though 
''differing in name, agreed generally in things, or in 
all the principal points of their philosophy: they 
.placed the chief happiness of man in virtue, with a 
competency of external goods ; taught the existence 
of a God, a Providence, the immortality of the 
soul, and a future state of rewards and punish- 
ments’!*. 

This was the state of the Academic school under 
five successive masters, who governed it after Plato; 

* lllam autem Socraticam dubitalioncm de omnibus rebus, & 
nulla adfirmatioiie adbibita consuetudincm disscrendi rcliqucrunt. 
Ita facta cst, quod minime Socrates probabat; ars'qusedam Fhilo- 
sopliia;, & rcrum ordo & descriptio discipliha: — ^Academ. 1. 4. 

f Sed idem fons erat utrisque, & cadem rerum expetendarum, 
fugicndarumque partitio. [Academ. 1 . 4, 6, 8. J Feripatcticos & 
Academicos, nominibus diiferentes, re congruentes. lb. 2. 5, 
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Spciisippiis, Xcnocra'tcs, Polcmo, Crates, Grantor; 
till Arcesilas, the sixth, discorded, at once, nil the 
sj’stcnis of his predecessors, - and revived the Socra- 
tic way of nflirining nothing, doubling of all things, 
and exposing the vanity of the reigning opinions*^. 
He alledged tlic necessity of making this reforma- 
tion, from that obscurity of things, ivhich had re- 
duced Socrates, and all the ancients before him, to 
a confession of their ignorance: he observed, as 
they had all likewise done, that the senses were 
narrow; reason infirm ; life short; truth immersed 
in the deep ; opinion and custom every where pre- 
dominant; and all things involved in darknessf* 
He tauglit, tiicrcfore, that there was no certain 
knowledge, or 'perception of any thing in nature 5 
nor any infallible criterion of truth and falsehood ; 
that nothing was so detestable as rashness ; nothing 
so scandalous to a philosopher, as to profess, ivhat 
was either false, or unknown to him; that we ought 
to assert nothing dogmatically; but, in all cases^ to 
suspend our assent; and, instead of pretending to 
certainty, content ourselves with opinion, grounded 
on' probability ; which was all that a rational mind 
had to acquiesce in. This was called the New- Aca- 


* Arccsilas priroum, ex vanis Platonis libris,' sermoBibusqwe 
Socraiicis iioc inaxime arripmt, nihil esse ccrii, quod aut seusibus 
nut aniino pcrcipi possit — de Orat. 3. IS. 

t Non pcrtinacia sed eartim rerum obscurilate, quae ad confes- 
sionem ignoranliaE: adduxerant Socratein, a» 7 -omneB pa:ne vclcres ; 
qui nihi! cognosci, nihil percipi, nihil sciri posse dixerunt; angustos 
sensus; imbecillosanimos; brevia curricula vllas ; in profundove- 
ritatem deroersain ; opinionibqs & institutis omnia t^qneri ; nihil ve* 
ritati reiinqui : deinceps omnia Icncbris circumfusa -^sse dixerunt. 
,Acaclcin. 1., 13. 
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demy, in distinction from the Platonic, or the Old ; 
which maintained its credit down to .Cicero's time, 
by a succession of able masters the chief of whom 
.was Carneades, the fourth from Arcesilas: who 
carried it to its utmost heighth of glory, and is^ 
greatly celebrated by antiquity for the vivacity of his 
wit and force of his eloquence*. 

We must not, however, imagine, that these Aca- 
demics continued doubting and fluctuating all their 
lives in scepticism and irresolution, without any 
precise opinions, or settled principle of judging and 
acting'!*: no 5 their rule was as certain and con- 
sistent as that of aiiy other sect; as it is frequently 
explained by Cicero, in many parts of his works, 
** We are not of that sort,” says he, ivhose mind 
** is perpetually wandering in eiTof, "without any 
' “ particular end, or object of its pursuit : for what 
** would such a mind, or such a life, indeed, be 
** worth, which had no determinate rule or method 
of thinking and acting? Biit the difference be- 
“ tween us and. the rest is, that, whereas they call 
“ some things certain, and others uncertain ; we 


^ Hanc Acaciciniain noram appellant; — ^quse usque ad Car- 
neadein pcrducta, qui quartus ab Arcesila fuit, in caJein Arce> 
sila: ratioiie permansit. — [Academ. I. IS.] Ut lia:c in phtlosn- 
phia ratio contra omnia disserendi, nullamqiic rom aperlc, judi* 
candi, profccta a Socrate, repcUla ab Arcesila, conlirmata a Car- 
ncadc, usque ad nostram viguit astatem. {|de Nat. Deor. I. S.] 
Hinc ba:c recentior Academia cmanavit, in qua exstitil divina 
quadam celeritate ingenii, dicendique copia Carneadcs— de Orat. 
3 . 18 . 

t Ncque cniin Academic!, cum in utramquc disscrunt partem, 
pon secundum alteram rivunt. Quintil. 1. 12. I. 
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rtiU the one ihc other imp;ob:iiilr:. For 

** reason unm r.hmild not I p-.in^nt: the pro- 
h:ibir, n jccl lijc conlrnty, nod ncc’iiiin^ the ar- 
rf».t;ancc <.T r.fnrminLf, avohl the itnpnlaiion of 
r.nhner?; v.hirh. of ail tinn;:-, is the farthest rr- 
moved from v.i ^dojii*' r Atjnirj; nedonot ffrctc.'id 
to f.’.v. tiial there no sudi tliinj a? Inilh : but 

* 7 

tt:n{ ail tnitii? have rotne fahijood^ arnejeed to 
•* iht'in, of --j r.eiir :t retciuhlance niul as 

to ;s:Ttv.<! no certain note of diftinciion, vhcrcli}* 
*' to dctcitfiine oiir indvinicnl and ahsent : whence 
it foliov.s. ahn, of course, Uiat I'nerc are many 
“ thin;;S pro;>:ihjc; winch, tiiondi not j)eriecth 
** comprehended, yet, on account of their attractive 
** jiiiii Specious appearance, arc snmeient to iiovcrn 
** the life of a wise nnnt. In an v.hcr place, there 
** is no diicercnce," says he, “ between us and those, 
who jirelcnd to know things ; but that they never 
** doubt of the truth of v.hi»t they maintain ; v. hcrc- 
“ ns we have many probabilities, wiilch we readily 
** embrace, but dure not alarm, ily this we pre- 
serre our judgment free and unprejudiced, and 
“ arc under no necessity of defending what is pre- 
scribed and enjeined to us: whereas, intiic other 
“ sects, men arc tied down to certain doctrines, be* 
•' fore they are capable of judging is the best: 

and, in the most infirm part of life, draxrn cither 
bv the authoriiv of a friend, or charmed with the 
** firs: master, whom they happen to hear, they 
“ form a judgment of things unknown to them: 


De 0;^-c. 2. r. 


t De Xct. D«r- 1. 5- 
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and to whatever school the}' chaiice to be driven 
“ by the tide, cleave to it as fast as the oyster to 

thcTock.*” * , . ■ 

Thus tiie academy held the. proper medium be- 
tween the rigor of the stoic,, and the indifierence of 
the sceptic the stoics embraced all their doctrines, 
as so many fixt and immutable, truths, from which 
it xvas infamous to depart; and, by making ttiis 
their point of honor, held all their disciples in an 
inviolable attachment to them. The sceptics, on 
the other hand, observed a perfect neutrality to- 
wards all opinions,’ maintaining all of them to be 
equally. uncertain; and that we could not affirm of 

\ 

* Academ. 2. 3.~N. B. Tins sketch of the principles of the 
academy, may enable us to decide that famous contest among the 
critics, about the reading of the following passage in Cicero's 
treatise on the nature of the Gods. [I. I. 1.} De qua tarn varis 
sunt doctissimorum hominum, tamque discrepantes sententiae, ut 
magab afgumento esse' debeat, causam, id est,-priocipiuni philoso- 
phias esse, scientiam ; [inscieutiam] ; prudenlcrque acadeinicos a 
rebus incertis assensiohem cohib^isse. The question is, whether 
we should read scientiam or inscientiam : the greatest part of the 
editions and MSS. give us the first ; but Aldus JManutius and Dr. 
Davies prefer the second ; which 1 take to be the true reading. 
For Cicero’s meaning in this place is, from the dissensions of the 
learned, on a subject of so great'importance, to illustrate a funda* 
mental maxim of his sect, that the natural obscurity of things, and 
■man’s consciousness of .his ignorance, was the first cause or incite- 
ment to the study of philosophy.— Plato had expressed the same 
sentiment befom him, where he says, that to wonder at things was 
the common aficction of a philosopher, and what alone gave rise, 
or a beginning to philosophy itself : [in Themt. p. 1 55. Edit. Serr.] 
whence Cicero draws this inference, which he frequently inculcates 
in other parts of his works, that the academy, therefore, acted pru- 
dentl}’, in withholding its assent, and maintaining, that there was 
no such thing as science, or absolute certainty within the reach of 
man. If this then be the sense of the passage, as it appears evi- 
dently to be, it necessarily requires inscientiam to make it consis- 
tent. — See the translation of L’Abbe D’Olivct, and his notes on 
the place, and Edit, Davis. Cantab. 
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any thing, that it was this or that; since there was 
as much reason to take it for the one, as for the 
other, or for neither of them; and wholly indiffer- 
ent, which of them we thought it to be : thus they 
lived without ever engaging themselves on any. side 
of a question; directing their Jives, in the mean 
time, by natural affections, and the laws and cus- 
toms of their country**. ■ But the Academics, by 
adopting the probable instead of the certain, kept 
the balance in an equal poise between the two ex-, 
tremes ; making it their general principle, to observe 
a moderation in all their opinions; and, as Plutarch, 
who was one of them, tells us, paying a great re? 
gard always to that old maxim ; 


ayev,* VC quid w/wwf. 


As this school then w'os in no particular opposi- 
tion to any, but an equal adversary to all, or rather 
to dogmalical philosophy in general, so every other 
sect, next to itself, readily gave it the preference to 
the rest: which universal concession of the .second 

I 

place, is commonly thought to infer a right to the 
firsij ; and if we reflect on the state of the heathen 
world, and what they themselves so often complain 

* V.id. Sext. Etnpirfei, Pyrrhon. Hypolyp. Aul. GclI. xi. 5. 

■ /(sXXak' Elf ri/Msffciv to /KnSlv ciyev,-lv AxaSojiAia y£- 

>ojAEVOf ^ E7t50V.’*n lib. de El apud Delpb. 38t. it»‘ HI** *1® primo 
frigido. fin. 

J Academico Sapicnfi ab omnibus ca:ter.nrunj 'Sectanim — se- 
enndse partes danttir — ex quo polcsl probabiliier confici, cum recte 
primtini esse suo jiidicio, qui omnium cseleroruin judicio sit secui^ 
dus. Fragm. Academ. ex Augnstin; 

6 
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of, the darkness, that surrounded them, and the in- 
finite dissensions, of the best and wisest on the fun- 
damental questions of religion and morality'^, we 
must necessarily allow,' that the Academic manner " 
of philosophising,; was, of all others, the most ra- 
tional and modest, and thd best adapted to the dis- 
covery of truth:, whose peculiar character it was to 
encourage enquiry; to sift every question to the 
bottom; to try .the force, of every argument, till it 
hdd found its real moment, or the precise' quantity 
of its weightf. . This it was that induced Cicero, in 
his advanced life and ripened judgment, to desert 
the old academy, and declare for. the new ; when, 
from a long experience of the vanity of those sects, 
who called themselves the proprietors of truth; and 
the sole guides of life, and through a despair of 
finding any thing certain, he was glad, after all . his 
pains, to take up with the probablej:. But the 
genius and general character of both t'he academies, 
M'as, in some measure, still the same: for the old, 
though it professed to teach a peculiar system of 
doctrines, yet was ever diffident and cautious of 


* De Nat. Deor. 1. 1. 3. Academ. 2. 3. 1. 13. 
f Ncque iiostnc disputationcs qnicquam aliud agunt, nisi ul, 
in ulratnque partem disserendo, eliciant & tanquam c.\prin]ant ali- 
quid, quod atit veruin sit, aat ad id quam proxiine accudat.— 
Aciidein. 2, 3. 

t Relictam a tc, inquit, veterem jam, tractari atitem novara 
[ib 4.] Ultra cniin quo progrediar, quam ut vcrisimilia videam, 
non habeo: certa dicenl hi, qiii & percipi ca posse dicunt, & sc 
sapientes proliteiitiir. [Tiisc. Qua:st. 1.9.] Sed nc in inaximis 
quidam rebus, quidquain adhuc invciti firmius, quod tenercin. ar.L 
quo judicium meuin dirigerepi, quam id, quoduumque mihi simil' 
limum veri videretur, cum ipsuin illud verum in occulto lalcrc*.. 
Oral. fin. 
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allirming : and t!ic new only the more scrupulous 
and sceptical of the two : this appears from the 
writings of Plato, the first master of the old ; in 
' which, as Cicero observes, nothing is absolutely af- 
firmed, nothing delivered for certain, but all things 
freely enquired into, and both sides of the question 
impartially discussed^ Yet, there - was another 
reason, timt recommended this philosophy in a pe* 
culiar manner to Cicero; its being^ of all others, the 
best suited to the profession of an orator: since, by 
its practice of disputing for and against every opi- 
nion of the other sects, it gave him the best oppor- 
tunity of perfecting bis oratorial faculty, and ac- 
quiring a habit of speaking readily upon all subjects. 
He calls.it, therefore, the parent of elegance and 
copiousness, and declares, that he owed all the fame 
of his eloquence, not to the mechanic rules of the 
rhetoricians, but to the enlarged and generous prin- 
ciples of the academyf. 

This school, however, was almost deserted in 
Greece, and had but few disciples in Rome, Avhen 
Cicero undertook its patronage, and endeavored tO 
revive its drooping credit. The reason is obvious: 

^ Cujus in libris nibil alHrmatnr, & in utramqae partem multa 
disseruntur, de omnibus quserilur, nibil certi dicitur. Academ. 
1 . 13 . . 

f Itaque mibi semper Academia consueludo, de omnibus rebus 
in contrarias partes disserendi, non ob earn causani solum placuit, 
quod' aliter non posset quid in quaque re Terisimile sit inveniri, 
sed'etiam quod' esset ea maxima 'dicendi cxercitatio. — tTusc. 
Qusest. 2. 3. vld. Qulntil. 12. 2.3 Ego autem fateor i me qrato' 
rem, si modo sim, aut etiara quicomque sim, non ex Rhetorum of- 
ficinis, sed ex Academise spatiis extitfs&se. ‘ [Orat. sub. init,] ' 
ea pbilosophia plus’ utimur,‘ quaJ’ peperit dicendi copiam. Proem. 
Paradox. 
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it imposed a hard task upon its scholars, of dispuN 
ing against every sect, and on every question in 
j^hilosophy ; and if it was difficult, as Cicero says, 
to'be master of anyone, how much, more of them 
all ? which was incumbent on those, who professed 
themselves Academics*. .No wonder then, that it 
lost ground every M'here, in proportion as ease and 
luxury prevailed; M’hicb naturally disposed people 
to the doctrine of Epicurus ; in relation to which, 
there is a smart -saying recorded ofArcesilas ; w'ho, 
being asked, why so many of all sects went over to 
the Epicureans, but none ever came back from, 
them., replied, that men might be made eunuchs, but 
eunuchs could never become men againf. 

This general view of Cicero's Philosophy will help 
us to account, in some measure, for that difficulty, 
which people frequently complain of, in discover- 

* Qtiam nunc propcmodum orbam esse in Grsecia intclligo— >• 
nam si singnlas disciplinas percipere magnum cst, quanto inajtis 
omnes? quod facerc iis nccesse est, quibus proposilum est, veri 
reperiendi causa, St contra omnes pliilosopbos, & pro omnibus di* 
cere.— De Nat. Deor. 1. 5. 

' t Diogenes Laertius, and some late writers, speak of a third or 
middle academy between the old and the new, in w’liicii they arc 
commonly followed by the modems, who make Plato the founder 
of the old, Arcesiias-of the middle, Cameadcs of the new. 
[See Stanley’s Lives of Philos, in Carncadcs-.] But there was no 
real ground for' such a distinction: since Cicero never mentions 
any other, .but the old and the new; and expressly declares, the 
last to have subsisted under, that deiiominalion, down to his own 
days, as well under Carneades as Arecsilas ; and, so far from split- 
ting them into three acadcmie.s, Cicero’s master, Philo, maintained 
constantly, in his books, that there never was, in reality, any more 
than one, grounding his argument on what 1 have observed above, 
thejsimilar nature and genius of the two. Academ. I. 4.-^Pcr- 
turbatricem autem haruiii omnium reium acadcniiam, lianc ab 
Arce3ila& Carncade rcceuteni, exoremus ut sileat. De Leg. 1. 13. 
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in" !iis nial j-cniinicnt.-;, ns well ns for liic njistakes 
wiiicli l1u;y are api fo fall iiilo in that .‘cardi ; since 
it was the (liMin"t»isljifi" principle of the academy,' 
to refnto (ho opinions of others, rallicr tiian declare 

any of iheir ov. n. Vet the chief difiicuUv docs 

» * 

not l.'c here : for Cicero was not :'t:rupnIo»s on liiat 
liead, nor affected anv ohsenritv in the deliverv of 
his lhoti«j;}»is. when it was his hnsiness to explain 
them; hut it is the variety ami dilVerent character of 
I»is several writings dial peridcACs the "eneralily of 
itis readers : for wherever they dij> into hi:-, works, 
they are apt to fancy themselves possessed of his 
senlinicuts, and to quote them indifferently as such, 
whether from his orations, his dialogues, or his 
letters, without attending to the ])(:culiur nature of 
the work, or the dllVcrcnl person that he assumes 
in it. 

IJis orations arc generally of the judicial kind, or 
the pleadings of an advocate, whose business it was 
to make the best of his cause, and to deliver not so 
much wlint was true, as what was useful to his 
client; the patronage of truth belonging, in such 
cases, to the judge, and not to the pleader*. It 
would be absurd, therefore, to require a scrupu- 
lous veracity, or strict declaration of his sentiments 
in tlicm : the thing docs not admit of it, and he 
himself forbids us to expect it ; and, in one of those 
orations, frankly declares the true nature of them 


Judicii; Cat semper in caasis verum scqni ;'Patroni, nonnnn- 
quani ver.simile, eltam si minus sit verum, defendere : quod scri- 
lierp, praesertim cum de philosopiiia scriberem, non audereni, nisi 
idem placcrct gravi.'sinio Sioicoruro Panxiio. De Offic. S, .14. 
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all'-r-f* .That man,” says he, is much mistaken, 
frwho^tiiinks that, jn these judicial pleadings, he 
has.an authentic .specimen of our.qpinions: they ' 
“ are the speeches of. the causes and the times ; not 
. of the men; or; the advocates: if the causes could 
speak for .themselves,, nobody would employ an 
orator ; but we are employed to speak, not.%yhat 
" ..we would undertake to affirm uptfu our authority, 

** but what js suggested by the cause and the thing 
f* itself*.'! Agreeablyjtothis notion, .Quintilian tells 
us,' that thdse who are truly >yise, andjiaye spent their 
timejn. public affiairs, and not in idle disputes, though 
they have resolved with theniselves to strictly 
honest in all their actions, yet will not. scruple to 
use every, argument that can be of service to the 
cause which they have . undertaken to defendf. . In 
his orations, therefore, where we often meet with 
the sentences and maxims of philosophy, we cannot 
always take them for.his 'qwh, but as topics applied 
to move .his. audience, or to add an air of gravity and 
probability, to his speech J. 

: His letters, indeed, to familiar friends, and espe- 
cially those to Atticus, place the real, man before 
us, and lay open his very heart, yet, in tliese, some 
distinction ' must necessarily be observed ; for, in 
letters of compliment, condolence, or recommenda- 
tion, .or where he is soliciting any point of impor- 

* Sed errat velicmciitcr, si quls in orationibus nostris, quas in 
jtidiciis habuimus, anctoritales nostras consignatas sc baberc, arbi- 
trator. Pro A. ClucQt; 50. 

f Quintil. I. xi. 1. 

t 'I'liougb his orations are not always the prop<*r vouchers of bis 
opinions yet they are the best testimonies that can be alledged .for 

2 A 2 
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tance, be adapts bis arguments to the occasion ; and 
uses sucii, as wonld Induce his friend the most 
readih* to grant what he desired. jBut as bis let- 
ters, in general, seldom touch upon any questions 
of philosophy, except slightly and incidentally, so 
they, will afford very h'ttle help to us, in the disco- 
very of his philosophical opinions, which are the sub- 
ject of the present enquiry, and for which we must 
wholly recur to his philosophical works. 

Xow lUe general purpose of these works was to 
give a histoiy, rather of the ancient philosophy, 
than any account of his own ; and to explain to his 
fellow citizens, in their own language, whatever the 
philosophers of all sects, and in all ages, bad taught 
on eveiy important question, in order to enlarge 
their minds, and reform their morals 5 and to em- 
ploy himself the most usefully to bis countiy, at a 
tiuie when arms and a superior force bad deprived 
him of the power of serving it in any other way*^. 
'This he declares in his treatise called de Piuibus, 
or on the chief good or ill of man ; in that upon the 
nature of the gods; in his Tosculan disputations.: 
and in his .book on the Academic Philosophy : in 

t&e trntb of feels respeclaliy tho^ vliicb vrere spo^n to tte senate 
or tbe pcopiej \rhere be refeis to the acis and coaractcis of persosis 
then Eiving, {refcreanaodfence, tbit wasgenerallTaswelJ actiBafnied 
niritb them as himsdf; and ii Is, in such cases cbicSv, that 1, lay 
any great stress upon tlTem. 

* Xam cum olio langueremos. Sc is tssel Helpub. slates, ut earn 
ucius coasHio atqae cara gebemari necesse essetr primam Ipsms 
It^pcb. .caosa philosophiazn sostns bomiDibns e.'cplicaoda.'n pata- 
vi ; magni esilstimans inreresse ad decus.Sc ad laudem dvliatis, res 
tarn graves, tamque pradaras lalinrs etiaia ItUeris contineri, Ds 
Xat. Dear. 1*4. it. Acadea. i. 5. Tu£C. Quest. I. U De Ho. 
1.3,4. 
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all which be sometimes tiakes upon himseliT the part 
of a Stoic; sometimes of an Epicurean; sometimes 
of the Peripatetic ; for the sake of explaining, with 
more authority, the different doctrines of each sect : 
and, as he assumes the person of the one, to con- 
fute the other, so, in his pro.per character of an Aca- 
demic,' he sometimes disputes against them all: 
while the unwary reader, not reflecting on the na- 
ture of dialogues, takes Cicero still for the perpetual 
speaker; and, under that mistake, often quotes a 
sentiment for his, that was delivered by him only in 
order to be confuted. But in these dialogues, as 
in all his other works, wherever Ke treats any sub- 
ject professedly, or gives a judgment upon it delibe- 
rately, either in his own person, or that of an Aca- 
demic, there he delivers bis own opinions: and 
where he, himself, does not appear in the scene, he 
takes care, usually, to inform us, to which of the 
characters he has assigned 'the patronage of his 
own sentiments; who was generally the principal 
speaker of the dialogue ; as Cfassus, in his treatise 
on the orator; Scipio, in that on the Ilepublic; 
Cato, in liis piece on old age. This key will let us 
into his real thoughts ; and enable us, to trace his 
genuine notions through every part of his u^ritings ; 
from which I shall now proceed to give a short ab- 
stract of them. 

As to physics, or natural philosoph}', he seems to 
i)ave hud the same notion with Socrates, that a mi- 
nute and particular attention to it, and the making 
it the sole end and object of our inquiries, was a 

2 A 3 
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Study-: rather je^^^ousj than profitable; and contfi- 
buting.buUittle to the iooproveraent of human life*. 
For .though ..he wyais -.perfectly acquainted with the 
various systems of all the philosophers of any name, 
from the earliest antiquity, and has explained them 
all in his works yet he did not thirik it wOrih while,- 
either. to form any distinct opinions. of his. own, or, 
at leastj to, declare them.. From his account, how- 
ever, of those systems, we may observcj that several 
of the fundamental' principles of the modern philo- 
sophy, whiclv.pass for jlic . original. . discoveries of 
these later times, me. the revival rather of ancient 
notions, maintained by some of tlie, first philoso-: 
phers, of .whoin we .have any notice in. history ; as 
the motion oj^ the earth ; , the. Antipodes ; a vacuum; 
and an universal gravitation^ or apactive quality^ 
of matter; which, holds, the, .world in its^rpresent 
form and orde.rf. ; . ■ 

But, in all the great points of religion and mo- 
rality, which jaye ,pf. .raore.immediate relation, to the 
happiness of' man, the being of a God ; a Provi- 
dence; the immortality of the soul;, a future state 
of rewards and punishments.; and the eternal dif- 
ference of good and ill; he has largely and clearly 
declared • his. mind in many parts .of his. writings. 
He m.aintained that there was one God or Stir 
preme Being, incorporeal, eternal, . self-existent ; 
who created the world by his power, and sustained 

* Ut cnim modo disi, omnibus fere in rebus, & masime in.PIiy-. 
sicis,' quid non sit. cUius, quart quid sit, dixerim. De Nat. Deon 
J. 21. Academ.S.SU. 

• -j- De Nat. Dcor. 2. 45. Acaucm. 2.3S, 39. 
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it by his- providence. This , he inferred from the 
consent of all nations; the order and beauty ,pf the 
heavenly bodies;, the evident, ma.rks , of Gounscl' 
wisdom, and a fitness to certain ends, observable 
in the . whole, :and ,m eyecy part .of the visible 
'.world.; and declares that person unworthy of. the 

name of. man, who can believe all this to have 

: ■ . . 

been made by - chance, when, with the . utmost 
stret,ch. of hu.man .wisdom, -we Cannot penetrate the 
deptli of that wisdom which contrived it*.” 

He believed also a. divine providence, constantly 
.presiding over the whole system, and e:;tending. its 
care to. all the principal members of it ; with a pe- 
culiar attenti.on to the conduct and actions of men : 
but leaving, ithe minute and inferior parts , to the 
course of his general laws. This he collected from 
the nature and attributes of tlie Deity ; his omni- 
science, omnipresence, and infinite goodness ; that 

* Ncc Deiis ipse — alio niod.o intclligi potestj nisi mens soluta 
quxdain & libera, segregata ab oniiirconcretionc iiiortali, oiiuiia 
senliens & mo^’ens, ipsaque pnedita motn seinpiteriio. [Tiisc. 
jC^uaest. I. 27.] Sed .omiics gentes iina lex & sempiti-rna & inimur- 
taliscontinebit, nnusque eril quasi magistcr, & imperalor omnium 
pens — Fragm. lib. 3. dc Itepub. ' 

Ut purio lirmissimum hoc adferri vidclur, cur Di‘o.« esse creda- 
mus, quod nulla gens tain fera, — cujus mentem non imbiierit Deo- 
.rutn ppiiiio — omni autem in re coiisciisio ommiim gentium lex nu- 
turic putanda est — ['I'usc. Qumst. 1. 14.] llmcigitur & talia innu- 
liierabiiia cum cernimus? possumusne dubitarc, quin liis pnrsit 
aiiquis vel ellectpr, (si hmc nata sunt, ut Plaloni videlur,) vol, (Si 
semper 'fuerunt, u.t Aristptcli placet) moderator tanti operis & mti- 
!neris. ,[ib. 28.] Id cst primum, quod Inter oiniies, nisi adiuoduin 
inipios, . cpiivenit, mibi quidem ex aiiimo exuri non potest, esse 
.Dcos. ^Nat. Dcor. 3. 3.] Esse pitestantem aliquam, a:tcrnaniq'ie 
.naturam, & earn suspiciendam, admirandamquc hoininiitu geiieri, 
pulchritudo mundi, ordoque remm ccclcstium cogh cunfiteri. [dc 
Divin. 2. 72.] Qum quanto consilio gerantur, hullo consilio assequi 
possumus. Dc Nat. Dcor. 2. 38. 

2a 4 
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cotild never desert or neglect what he had once 
produced into being : and declares, that without 
this belief, there could be' no such thing as piety or 
religion in the world*. 

• s 

He held, likewise, the immortality of the soul, 
and iu separate existence after death, in a state of 
happiness of misery. This be inferred from thaf 
ardent thirst of immortality, which was always the 
most conspicuous in the best and most exalted 
minds; from which the truest specimen of their 
nature must needs be drawn : from its unmixt and 
indirisible essence ; which had nothing sepi’^able or 
perishable in it: from its wonderful powers and 
faculties ; its principle of self-motion ; its memory, 
invention, Mit,* comprehension; which were all 
incompatible with sluggish matterf.** ’ * 

The stoics fancied, that the soul was a subtilized, 
fiery substance, which survived the body after death, 
and subsisted a long time, yet not eternally; but 
was to perish, at last, in the general confiagration. 

* De tnaxinia autem rc, codem modo; divina mente atqiic nsm 
tura Riundum universum atque maxiroas ejus partes adtninistran 
— [de Fin. 4. 5.'} Quani vini anlinuin esse dicunt inundi, eandem- 
que essC tncntcin sapientiamque pcrtectam ; quem Deuni appellant, 
otnniuniqae rerum, quse sont ei subjectse,' quasi prudentiani qcan- 
dam, pracurantein cerielia maxime, deinde in terris ea, qua per- 
tinent ad bomincs. Academ. 1. S. Vid. Nat. Deor. 1, 44. C. 

€6. S, 36.' 

f Quod quidem ni ita se haberet, ut animi immorfales essenf, 
baud optimi cujusque animus inaxime ad imraortalitafem niterelur. 
[Cato. 23.3 Num dubitas quin specimen natura cap! debeat ex 
optima quaque natura i — [Tiisc. Quast. I. 14-3 Siemibi persuasi* 
sic sentio, cum tanta ceieritas aoimnnim sit, tanta memoria p«> . 
teritoram, futuroramque prudentia, tot artes, tot sdentis, tot in- 
yenta, non posse eain naturam, qua res eas contineat, esse morta* 
Jem : cunique semper agitelur animus, &c. Cato. 2t. Tusc. 

1 , 23 , 25, 26, 4*c. de Amicit. 4. 
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In which they allowed, as’ Cicero says, 'the only 
thing that was* ha^d to 'cbn'ceive; its separate exist- 
ence^frdm the body ; yet denied what was hot only 
easy to imagine, but a consequence ’ of the other * 
its eterhal duration*; Aristotle taught, that, besides 

■ t • I • 

the foiir elements" of' the material world, whence 
all other things were supposed to draw iheif being, 
tliere was a fifth essence or nature, peculiar to God 
an'd the soiili' which had nothing in it that was com- 
mon to any of the restf^ This opinion Cicero fol- 
lowed, and* illustrated, with his usual perspicui^, 
in' the following passage. - 

The origin of the human soiil,” says he, ** IS 

* • . . 0', * ’ ' 

not to be found any -where on earth. There is 
nothing mixt, cdticre'te, or earthly; nothing of 
** water,' air, or fire in it. For these natures are not 
susceptible of memory, intelligence, or thought; 
have nothing that caii retain the past,' foresee the 
future, lay hold on the present'; which faculties 
are purely divine, itnd could mot possibly be de- 
rived to man, except from God. The nature of 
the soul, therefore, is of a singular kind ; distinct 
" from these known and obvious natures: and 
** whatever it be that feels and tastes, that lives and 
moves in us, it must be heavenly and divine, and 
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■* Zenoni Sioico animus ignis videtur. fTiisc. QtiTSf.. li 9.} 
Stoici autem usurani nobis largiuntur, tanquam cornicibus; din 
xnansuFos aiunt aninios, semper negant— qui, qiind in tota bac 
causa difficillinium est, suscipiunt, posse animum tnaricre corporc 
vacantem: illud' autem, quod non modo facile ad creclendum est, 
sed, CO concesso quod vuliint, conscqiicns idcirco, nun dant, at 
cum dill pemianserit iie latercat. Ib. 1. 31, 3'J. 
t Ib, s. • . • 
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“ for. that reason eternal. Nor is God indeed bim- 
** self, whose, existence we clearly discoveij. to be 
“ comprehended by us in any other manner,, but as 
" a free and pure mind, clear from all mortal co.ii; 
" cretion 5 observing and moving all things, and 

endued with an eternal principle of self-motion i 

of this kind,' and of the same nature, is. the .hu- 
** man soul*.** 

jVs to a future state of rewards-and punislnncnls, 
he considered it as a consequence of the soul's im> 
mortality, deduciblc from the attributes of God, 
and the condition of man*s life on earth; and 
thought it so highly probable, that wc could hardly 
doubt of it^ he says, unless it should happen to our 
minds, when they look into {hcmselvcs, as it does 
to our,eyes,-whcn they look too intensely at the sun, 
that, finding their sight dazzled, they give over 
looking at all j-, In this opinion he followed Socra- 
tes and Plato, for whose judgment he professes so 
great a reverence, that, if they bad given no rea- 
sons,. where yet they had givea man}', he should 
have been persuaded^ be ,says, by their splc author 
rity^J. Socrates, thcrefqre,.as he tells us, declared, 
in his dying speech, that there, were two ways ap- 
pointed to human soul^ at their departure from the 
body : that those who had been immersed in sen- 
sual pleasures and lusts, and had polluted them*; 

« » .* j . * 

.1 • m » 

i' Ncc veto de hoc qulsquatn 'dubilarc posset, nisi idem nobis ac« 
cideret diUgenter de animo cogitabtibus, quod his smpe usp venit, ■ 
qui'acriterocuHsdeiicientem solem intuerentur, ut aspectum oin- 
xtino amitterent, &c. Tusc. Qusst 1. SO. 

± Ib. 21. de Amicit. 4* 
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selves rwith private vices, .or public crimes against 
their country,, took ah obscure .and . devious roadj 
renjo'te from the seat and ...assembly . of the. Gods; 
whilst those who . had preserved their integrity,, and 
r.ecieived little .or no. contagioh'.from the body, . from 
which ; they ‘had ’ constantly abstracted themselves, 
and,. jin the. bodied of men, imitated the life of the 
Gods, had an' easy ascent lying open before them 
to! those .Gods, from .whom they derived their 
being!*^. .! 

■ . From, what has' already been said, the reader will 
easily! imagine, what Cicero’s opinion must have 
been concerning :thfe. religion .of his country ; for a 
mind, enlightened . by. the noble principles just 
stated, could not possibly harbour a thought of the 
truth or divinity of so^absurd a worship; and the 
liberty, which not only he, but all .the old. writers 
take, in ridiciilmg the ' characters of their - .Gods, 
and the fictions of their infernal tormentsf,’ shews, 
that there was not a -man of liberal education, . who 
did not consider it as an engine of state, or political 
system ; contrived for the uses of government, and 
to keep the people in order : in this light Cicero 
always commends it, as a wise institution; singu- 
larly adapted to the genius of Rome; and con- 
stantly inculcates an adherence' to its rites, as the 
duty of all good citizens'J:. 

• I 

* Ib. 30. . 

f Die quxso, num te ilia terrent? triceps apud inferos Cerberus?' 
Cocyti .fremitus? transvectio Achcronlis?-- — adeone-inc dclirarb 
eenses ut ista cred'am ?— -[ib. I. 5, S, 21.] Quae anus tarn c.\'cors 
itiveniri potest, quae ilia, quae quondam crcdebaiitur, apud luferos 
pottenta cxtimcscat? Dc-Nat..Deor. 2. 2. 

% Ordiar ab Haruspicina, quam eco Rcipub. causa conununisqu^ 
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. Tiicir religion consisted of tR'o principal branches; 
Ihc observation of the auspices, and the worship of 
the Go.ds: the first was instituted by Romulus; 
the .second by his successor, Numa; who drew up 
a ritual, or order of ceremonies to be' observed in 
the difterent sacrifices of their several deities: to 
these a third part was aftenvards added ; relating 
to divine aehnonitions from portents, monstrous 
birihsj the entrails of beasts in sacrifice, and the 
prophecies of the sibyls^. The college of augurs 
presided over the auspices, as the supreme inter- 
preters of the will of Jove: and determined what 
.signs Were propitious, and what not: the other 
priests were the judges of all the other cases rclat- 

• 

rcitgionts, colundsim ccnsco. p!)c Divin. C. 12.]' -Nam & Majo. 
nini insUtuta Uteri sacris c.'urcnionitsqtic retinendissapientis est. Ib. 
72. Do Leg. 2, 12, 13.— 

JM. JBL Tiicrc is a reflection in Polybius, exactly conrormable 
to Cicefo^s sentiments on this subject. The greatest advantage,’* 
says, he, " 'which the Roman government seems to have over other 
** states, is in the opinion pubiiciy entertained by them, about the 
** Gb'dsj-jand that very thing, which is so generally decried by 
" other, mortals, sustained the Republic of Rom^ ; i mean, supcr>> 

** stition. For this was carried by them to such a height, 'and intror 
** duced so ciTcctuaily, both into the private lives. of the citizens, 

" atuUhe public alTaits of tiic city, that one cannot help being sur<; 

prised at it.' But i take it all to have been contrived’ for the sake 
** df tiie popplacc. For if a society could be formed of wise men . 

only, such a sciteme would not be necessary : but since the mol* 

** 'tifade is always.giddy, and agitated by illicit desires, wild re* 

•/ sentments, violent passions ; there was no way left of restraining 
** them, but by the help of such secret terrors and fragic.il fictions. 

“ It was not, therefore, without grrat pnrdence and fomigbt, that • 

•* the ancients took' care to instil into them these notions of the 
Gods and infernal punishments, which the moderns, on the other 
•*. hand, arc now irashly and absurdly endeavoring to extirpate.*^ ' 
Polyb. 1. 6. p. 497. ^ 

. Cmn Dinnis popoli Romani religiq in-sacra Sr in auspicia diyisa- 
sit, t.ertiuin;8dj.unptoro,sit, si.quid praediclionis causae* portentis' 
&n)onslris‘Sil>yr{Bmterprptes, barusplcesve mopuerunt. ■ DeNat. 
jpeor. a.jZ., ^ ■ 
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ing'to religion ; as/well as' what concerned the pub- 
lic worship, as that of private families*. 

‘ . Now the: priests of all denominations were of the 
£rst nobility; of Rome ; and ;thb augurs, especially, 
were cominonly senators of consular rank, who had 
piassed through' all the ; dignities of the Republitv 
and, by their .power over the auspices, could put 
an immediate stop to all proceedings, and dissolve, 
at Once,' all the assemblies of the people convened 
for public business. The interpetation ‘of the Si- 
byl’s prophecies ' was vested in. the Decerhviri, or 
guardian.s of. the Sybilline books; ten persons of 
distinguished rank, chosen usually from the priests ; 
and the province of interpreting prodigies, and in- 
specting the entrails, belonged .to the. haruspices; 
who were the servants of the public, hired to attend 
the magistrates in all their sacrifices; and who never 
failed to accommodate their answers to the views of 
those who employed them, and to whose protection 
they owed their credit and their livelihood. 

This constitution of u, religion, among a people 
naturally superstitious, necessarily threw the chief 
influence' in affairs into the hands of the senate, , and 
the better sort;, -who,, by this advantage, frequently 
checked the violences of the populace, and the fac- 
tious attempts of the tribunesf : so that it is perpe- 

* — C.ur.sacris poutifices, cur auspidis augurcs prresunt? Tib. J. 
44'.] Est autem boni augtiris, meminissc maximis Iteipub. tempo* 
ribus prazsto esse debcrc, Jovique optlmo maxims se conslliarutn 
atque administrum datum — de Leg. 3. IS. 

t Omnibus inagistratibus auspicia— dantur. ut roujtos inutiios 
tomithitus, probabiles impcdirciit xnonc: sxpe enim pnpuli impc* 
turn I'njiistum auspiciis Dii immsrtales represserunt. De Leg. 3. iC. 
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tually applauded by Giceroj as the. main bulwark of 
the Republic rwthough cohsidered all the;whilei by 
mfen of. sense, as. rncrelyi political', and* of -human 
indention.. The only part,, that admitted* any dis-* 
pute -concerning ats origin, was. .augury^ or their 
inetlipd of divining by auspices.; The -stoics held,; 
that God, out of his goodness to man, ■had imprint; 
ed^lon !the nature of things, certain marks'br .notices 
of future events,* as. on the entrails, of. beastsi the 
flight . of birds, .thunder, and other. celestial sign^ 
which,. by long observationj and- the experience: of 
ages,, wet^e reduced! to an art, by which the meaning 
of 'each sign might-be determined and -.applied to 
the bvent, that was signified hy. it. This they called 
artififeial divination, !in distinction from the natural ; 
which they supposed to* -flow from an instinct,, or 
native power, iraplanted:.in the soul,: which it exerted 
always with the greatest. .efficacy, .when -it was the 
most free and disengaged from . the body,.'as :in 
dreams and madness*:; :.:But this notiomw'asvsener- 

/ P 

ally ridictiled by the. other philosophers: and;of all 
the. college of augurs, 'there was !but one, at .tiiis 
time, who maintained it,. Appius Claudius; who 
was- laughed at for ’His pains by. ;tlie- rest, and called 
the' Pisidianf; it ^'pccasioned, -.however, -a smart 

% * 

* Duo sunt enim divinandi genera, quorum alteram artis est, 
alteruin nuturao — est enim vis & natura qusdam, qux cum obscr* 
valis'longo' tempore-signilicationibus,' tuih 'aliqiio iiistinctu, indatu* 
quedivino futura pnehdnciat; — Dc Div. 1.- G. Vid. it. ib; 18. 

■' f .'Que'nrirridebabt Cpllej^ tui, 'eum'que'tum Pisidam, tuni So- 
ranuin Augnrum esse dicebant. lb. 47r •, ’ 

The Pisidians were'a 'barbarous people of the lesser A^sia ; faindus 
for their superstitious observation ^ the auspices, or their'diviaa:^ . 
tioh by the flight of-birds. DeDiv.-}. 41, 4.V. . • • ' ^ 
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c6ntf'6vcrsy betiveen hifn^anc! his colleague^ Mar- 
cel! uS, \vh6 severally published books oh each side 
6f ‘ -the ' question ; ^vhereiD Marcellus, asserted the 
Whole aflfair'' tb be the cohtrivance of statesmen 5 
AppiuS, oil- tlie-cohtrary, that there ^vas a real art 
and povi^ef'- of ‘divinihgi* subsisting in •the' augural 
disciplirie, aiid taught by the augural books*. Ap- 
pius dedicated- this treatise to Cicero-)-: who, though 
he preferred Mdrcellus’s notion, yet did hot wholly 
agree- with 'either, blit believed, that" augury might 
pfobaCbly be instituted,' at first, upon a- persuasion 
of its- divinity"; and when, by the imprdvements of 
arts ahd 'learning, that opinion was exploded in 
succeeding ages, yet the thing itself Uvas wisely 
retained' for the sake bfits use to- the Republic 
But 'whatevbr was the origin 'of the religion of 
llomcj" ' Giberb*s religiob was undoubtedly of hea- 
■v'chly extraction ;■ built, as we have seen, on the 
foundation -of a God; a'Providence j an immor- 
tality; - He considered this short period of our life 
'on earth, as a -slate of trial, or a - kind- of school; 


in which we were to improve and prepare ourselves 
for that eternity of existence, which was provided 

for us hereafter : that we were -placed, therefore, 

• * * ’ . * , ' . ’ * 

f 

* Sod est iji.Collcgio vostro inter Marcclluin & Appium, optimos 
Aiigures, magna dissensio:— cum alter! placeat, atispfcia ista ad 
uiilitatcm Keipub. composita ; aiteri disciplina vestra quasi divi- 
nare prorsus posse vidcatur. De Leg. S. ]3. 

f Illo libro Auguraii, c|uem ad me amantissime scriptum, sua- 
vissiinum misisti. Kp. Fain. S. 4. 

^ Non ciiiin suinus ii nos Augures, qui avium, rcliqiioruinquc 
signoriim obscrvatlonc ftitura dicamus : ct tanieii credo llomulum, 
qui urbein auspicato condidit, habiiissc opiiiioiicm, cssc in provi- 
-dendis rebus augurandi scientiam. 7£rrabat iniilfis in rebus Aiili- 
quitas, &c. Dc Div. C. 33. 
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here by the Creator, not so- much, to inhabit :.the 
earth, ’.as .to contemplate the heavens; on which 
were imprinted,.in .legible characters, all . the duties 
of that.Datui:e, which :was given to us. He obr 
served, that., this spectacle - belonged to no other 
animal.but ;man; to wbooi God, for. that reason, 
had given an erect and .upright form ; with eyes 
not prone :or ;fixed upon the ground,- like those "of 
other anim.als, .but.placed on high-^and sublime;' in 
a situation the most proper • for this celestial con- 
templation; to remind him perpetually.of his task,, 
and to acquaint him with, the place from which he 
sprung, and for which he vyas finally designed*. 
He took -.the system of the world, or the visible 
works of God, to, be the promulgation of God*a 
law, or the • declaration of bis will to mankind ; 
whence, as we might collect his being, nature, and 
attributes, so we could trace the reasons also and 
motives .of his acting; till, by observing what he 
had, done, we might learn what we ought to -do, 
and, by the operations; of the divine reason, be in- 
structed how to perfect. our own; since the'perfec- 
tion.of man consisted in the imitation of God. 

From this source he deduced the origin of. all 
• « * _ 

duty or moral obligation.; from the will of God, 
inanifested in his works ; or from that eternal rea-^ 

. i " « 

* Sed credo Deos sparslsse animos in corpora iiumana, ut essenC 
qui terras luerentiir, qutque coelestium ordinem contemplantes,. 
imitarenlureuin'vita niodo & constanlia, &c; [Cato 21.] Nara 
cnin cffiteras' animantes abjecisset ad paslum, solom hominem 
erexit, ad ccslique quasi cognationis, domicjliique pristini coiispec- 
tum excilavit. [deLeg. I- g-l Ipse autem homo ortus est ad. 
inuncium conlcmplandum & imitandum, nullo niodo perfectas, sea 
cst qujedani particula peri'ecli. Nat. Dcor. 2, 14, 56. . . 

t ■ • - 
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son, , fitness, and relation of things, Jvhich is dis- 
played in every part of the -creation. This he .calls 
the original inimutable law j -the criterion of good 
and illj of just and unjust; imprinted- on the nature 
of things; as. the rule. :by jwhiclt all human iaws are 
to be formed,; which, whenever they deviate from 
. this pattern, o.ugh^, he says; to be called any thing 
rather:; than laws; and are, in effect,- nothing but' 
■ acts of. force, violence,- and tyranny.: ’ that- to ima- 
gine- the distinction of good ' and ill, not; to be 
founded in nature, but in custom, opinion, or hu- 
man institution, is mere folly and madness ; which 
would, overthrow .all society, and confound all right 
. and justice amongst men* : that this was the con- 
stant opinion of the - wisest of all ages ; who held, 
that the mind of God,, governing all , things by eter- 
nal reason, was the principal and sovereign law; 
whose substitute on earth, was the reason or mind 

of the wise ; to which purpose there are many strong 

« 

* Sed ctiam madestiain quandam'cognitio rerum coelestium ad- 
fert iis, . qiii vicicani, quanta sit cliain ' apud ■ Debs modcratio, 
quantus orclo; & niagnitudiiiem animi, Dcorum .opera &* facta 
- cerhentibus ; justitiam etiam, cum cognitum habeas, 'quid sit sum* 
mi Rcctoris & Domini numen, quod consilium,- qiiae voluntas ; cu> 
jiis ad naturam apta ratio vera *illa & summa lex a Pliilosophis 
dicitur, — De Fin. 4. 5.- 

Nos legem bonain a mala, nulla alia nisi naturm norma divi- 
dcrc possumus. Nec solum jus & injuria naliira dijiidicantur, sed 
omnino omnia honesta ac turpia'; nam & communis ihtelligenlia 
nobis notas res cflicit, easque in animis nostris inchoat, ut honesta 
in virtute ponantiir, in vitiis turpia. £a aulem in opiiiione c.\isti- 
inarc, non in natura posita, dementis cst. [De Leg. I. 16.] Erat 
'cnim ratio profecta a rerum natura ; & ad rccte faciendum impel- 
lens, & a delicto avocaiis; qux non turn demum incipit c.v esse, 
cum scripta cst, sed turn, cum orta cst; orta autem sitiiul est 
cum mente divina: qtiamobrem lex vera, atque princeps, apta ad 
jiibendum & ad vetandum, recta cst ratio summi Jovis, &c. — De 
Leg. 2. 4. 5. &c. 
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and beautiful passages, scattered occasionally 
through every part of his works*. 

“ The true law,” says he, “ is right reason, con- 
formable to the nature of things; constant, eter- 
“ nal, diffused through all ; which calls us to duty 
“ by commanding, deters us from sin by forbidr 
*' ding; which never loses its influence with. the 
“ good; nor ever preserves it with the wicked.. 
“ This cannot possibly be over-ruled by any other 
** law; nor abrogated in the whole or in part; nor 
** can we be absolved from it cither by the senate or 
the people ; nor are we to seek any other, com- 
“ ment or interpreter of it, but itself: nor can 
“ there be one law at Rome, another at Athens ; 

“ one now, another hereafter ; but the same eter- 
” nal, immutable law, comprehends all nations, at'. 

all times, under one common Master and Gover- 
** nor of all, God. He is the inventor, propounder, 

** enactor of this law : and whosoever will not obey 
it, must first renounce himself, and throw off the 
“ nature of man : by doing which, be will suffer 
** the greatest punishment^ though he should escape * 
" all the other torments which are commonly be- 
“ lieved to be prepared for the wipkedf.” 

In another place he tells us, that the study of 
this law was the only thing which could teach us 
that most important of all lessons, said to be pre- 


Hanc igituc video sapicntlssimoniin fiiisse senfentiain, legem 
neque hominam ingenits excogitatam, ncc Scilum aliquod esse 
pnpulornm, seti seteniom quiddam, quod universum mundum re- 
geret, imperandi, probibendique sapientia. Sec. ib. &c« 
f Fragm. lib. 3. dc Repub. cx Lactantio. 
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scribed by the Pythian oraclej to know ourselves; 
that is, to , know pur true nature and rank in the 
universal system ; the. relation that we bear to all 
other beings; and the purposes for which we were 
sent into the world. When a man,” says he, 
“ has attentively surveyed the heavens, the earth, 
the sea, and all things in them; observed whence 
“ they sprung, and whither they all tend; when 
** and how they are to end ; what part is mortal 
** aUd perishable, what divine and eternal : when 
he has almost reached and touched, as it were, 
the governor and ruler of' them all, and disco- 
vered himself not to be confined to the walls of 
“ any certain place, but a citizen of the world, as 
of one common city;- in this, magnificent view of 
things ; in this enlarged prospect and knowledge 
of nature ; good Gods, how will he learn to 
** know himself? How will he contemn, despise, and 
" set at nought all those things, which the vulgar 
“ esteem the most splendid and glorious^?” 

These were the principles on which Cicero built 
his religion and morality;' which shine, indeed, 
through all his writings, but were largely and ex* 
plicitly illustrated by him in his treatises on govern- 
ment and on laws ; to which be added, afterwards, 
his Book of Offices, to make the scheme complete : 
volumes which, as the elder Pliny says to the em- 
.peror Titus, ought not only to be read, but to be 
got by hearl'l'. The first and greatest of these 

* Dc Leg. I. 23. 

t Quse volumina ejus ediscenda non modo in manibus habenda 
quotidie, nosti, Pref. ad Hist. I<jat. 
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Works iV. lor-f, ;i few rrn;»»KT.l'-, in wliicli 

Ik; luul verg’d liis rml llK»iij;liis so jirofcvrcdlv, 
flint, in ;i Irftrv !o AMiitn-, In: (:;»)1:5 flinst: bnoks 

on lilt.; K»;jMiblir, :-o many «iv<;n In his 

ronnn*Y» Tor iln; inn.iinty fil' his Hlhj from which, 
ifcviT In; j nerved. In; cmiH never li.avi; lln; face to 
look into ihnm Ji'jnin*. In hi? IIool: of lytv/s, he 
pnrsticd ihr; siinn; nrioiincni. nml deilnrcfl lln; origin 
of huv from ihn will of tin: Sfi|>rv:in(: (iud. 'J'hcsc 
Inn picrc-i, llnTcfor'*. ronluin his lielii f, and the 
Ikmk f»f Ollict-s hi'' jn.iclicir j where he has traced 
out nil tin: duties of nnin, or a rnle of life, con* 
foriinthle to the divine princi|>k'>, \;itich he had 
e‘'fulilis!ud in the odier two; to which In; often re- 
fer,*!, ns to the foiinchition of l.i-r u'1k)!(: .'.ivtcmt* 
V hi.s work was one of the last that he fini.-hed, for 
the use of his son, to whom he addrc.??ed it; being 
desirous, in the decline ufu glorious life, to explain 
to him the inaxiins by which he had governed it; 
and leach him the wny of passing through the world 


with innocence, virtue, and true glory, to an im- 
mortality of happiness: where the strictness of his 
morals, adapted to all the various eases and circum- 
stances of human life, will serve, if not to instruct, 
yot to reproach the practice of most Christians. 
This xvas that law, which is mentioned by St. Paul, 
to be taught by nature, and written on the hearts 


PfMscrtim cum sex libris, taiiquani prrrtlibus, nieipsum ob- 
strinxerim ; quos tibi tain valde probari gaudeo. [Ad Alt. 0. I.] 
Ego niulcbo icgcrc tiiiquam, aut altingere cos libros, quos tii di- 
Jaudas, si tale quid feccro? ib, 2. 

' t Offic. 3. 5, C, 17. . 
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of the Gentiles, to. guide them- through that state 
of ignorance ail'd darkness, of which they them- 
selves complained, till .they should be .blessed with 
a more perfect revelation of the divine will; and 
thi^ scheme of it, professed by Cicero, was certainly 
the most complete that the Gentile world had ever 
been acquainted with; the. utmost effort that hu- 
man nature could make, towards attaining its pro- 
per end ; or that supreme good, for which the Cre- 
ator had designed it : upon the contemplation of 
which sublime truths, as delivered by a- heathen, 
Erasmus could not help persuading himself, that the 
breast from which they flowed must needs have been 
inspired by the Deity*. 

But after all these glorious sentiments that we have 
been ascribing to Cicero, and collecting from his 
writings, some have been apt to consider them, as 
the flourishes rather of his eloquence, than the con- 
clusions of his reason; since,. in other parts of his 
works, he seems to intimate, not only a diffidence, 
but a disbelief of the immortality of the soul, and a 
future state of rewards and punishments; and espe- 
cially in his letters, where he is supposed to declare 
his mind with the greatest franknessf. But in all 


^ Quid aliis accidat ncscio; me Icgcntein sic afliccrc solct M.* 
Tullius, prxscrtiin ubi dc bene vivendu disserit, ut dubitare non 
possim, quin illud peclus, unde ista prodierunt, aliqua divinitas 
occuparit. Erasni. Ep; ad Job. Ulattenum. 

t Saspissime & legi & audivi, nihil mail esse iii morte ; in qua 
si resident sensus, immortalitas ilia potius, quani mors duccnda 
esl: sin sit amissus, nulla videri miseria debeat, quae non sentiatur. 
[|Ep. Fam,- 5. 16.3 Ut hoc saltern in maximis nialis boni consc> 
quainur, ut mortem, quam etiam bcati contemnere debeamu«, 
propterea quod nullum sensum esset habltura, nunc sic aftecti, -non 
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tlic p.Vf.ai»r'. brmjj'hi to AU(ipriri tfii'. objrjciioo, ithcfc 
l»! h iuKi/tiiuiO l«i Apeak of ileriuh ar. ilu; rnfl of nji 
ituni'A to »nan. w tht-y an: to friciwK m 

by way of eon’-otution, fojno cottitnen'* 
tutors tabc to torthiof; loor^* tbao that 
death i ; the rod of all lirri; oelotv, and tvhh* 
out .‘niy fartla r .m m e of what L clone upon earth: 
yt'i f'houhl they he uu<lf‘f..iood to mint'.*, in perluipj 
i!u‘y to an iii?-rr OKiturtion of our hein;»; it 
ir.ue* hr: oii 'a ved, lint tiv. v.-a . wftttn;»» in all pro- 
b.ihjlity, iM ICpietitran-:’, and ar.eonunodatinj; his 
ftrfjnnt^ut?. to the men; by ofa-rina ‘.neli tophr,. of 
tomfm’l to them f;t)m their own pidlo \'»p'ny, a/, liicy 


a, v t fib, CL] S'‘<! It*: 

etifii'i'. lU't fill 'f, tj’fjt !!'• t:»t rji.'fi-*, rt trrtii^ «?!•.?: r.ti 

it'iiu rjo, ;.i.’/ai still f.\ » »i»ft va^rcK Ar cs r. n 

c-fts, iirtitJis.v < ifri't, ff't ■:; ] sf.l v(y:^f a<! rX* 

}*.»».•'» n'.'-, « all •••3 &'.r5ljf, ip- rTifvs.ilufn »! i!«-aK!, jttr- 

♦.'■film I *:«•• I'i V;nc •!l: > ■‘.'•nssi I'.jw.sftj ».i. flU. a.l t^t.* rAii > »«• 

» • 

fcfCP runi osisftsarf 

ffCi'fiv ni'i.'s *.il r.vUrjmifjt. £lb, 21.] St'I t!r t!U— fsiv. viae;i:, aat 
tjsiii n’, q«j »:vrri iJrui. .Vl Alt. -t, x. 

N. li. liy Uiii il!ri*,!/s?isj;j csf C -ertssS »fs3rsl prlnc;|>lf r, '•.v’n fMrn 
tJ'.r that %'.lsich ti«: fcrvja*'nUy jif*‘rTnl»ro of fon'iw'ing 

natuci*. r.c til** 'usf ansi nnfjriny; j^snclr of lif<*; [Dp I,Pg. I. 6. «{• 
.Spjipci. ‘7. a«‘ Ainii'it. i.J !»)' evijich he mrstsi thst law or tvHI of 
fiivJ, clnplaypsl in the mtowof thingi; r.ol, awjip.e are ap: !•» in- 
trrprni hint, llip flipiuttc of our utiniiy pa'.rio.nc, c%hich arr fjli-ily 
pjlls’tl naairai; li<*inR the nwrioa* oniy uf vitiated apprtiter. ar.sl 
the ctfMuri's of I'ldiiit, HOI of nature; the ttratifieation of which, 
•ns hi* IpIU us. iv more ecstrary to natur»-, and cors^pqueiilly more 
to he avuitled than poverty, patit, or even death iuelf. [Ofiic. 3, 
i, C.J 

• i’hivwili appear to be a very probable supposition, when we 
recollect that the generality of the Homan nobility, and of Cicc- 
To\ friends, were of the ICpicurean sect ; and particularly the fa- 
mily of 'lorquatus, to whom two of these very letters are addressed. 
>-Acciinite tpiondani .*i L. Torquato, honiine orani doctrina erudi- 
to, defensa cst npictui sentenlia de voluplatc, a nicquc ci respon- 
stun, De I'tn. 1. 3. 
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themselves held to be the most eifectual. But if 
this also should seem precarious, we must remem- 
ber always that Cicero was an academic; and 
though he believed' a future state, was fond of the 
opinion, and declares himself resolved never to part 
\vith it ; yet he believed it as probable only, not as 
certain* : . and as probability implies some mixture of 
doubts and admits the degrees of more and less, so 
It admits also some variety in the stability of our 
persuasion : thus, in a melancholy hour, when his 
spirits were depressed, the same argument would 

p 

not appear to him with the same force ; but doubts 
knd difficulties get the ascendant, and what humored 
his present chagrin, 'find the readiest admission. 
The passages -alledged vTcre all of this kind, written 
^in the season of his dejection, when all things were 
going wrong with him, in the height of Cassar's 
power; end though we allow them to have all the 
force that they can possibly bear, and to express 
what Cicero really meant at that time, yet they 
prove at last nothing more than that, agreeably to 
the character and principles of the academy, he 
sometimes doubted of what he generally believed. 
But, after all, Whatever.be the sense of them, it 
cannot surely be thought reasonable to oppose a 


* Quod si in hoc erro, quod animos liominum immortales esse 
credam, lubenter errd. Nec inihi hunc errorem, quo delector, 
duin vivo, extorqueri voio. Cato. 93. Geram tibi morem, & ea, * 
quse vis, ut potero, explicabo: tiec tainen quasi Pythius Apollo, 
certa lit sint & fixa qua: dixero : sed ut homunculus unus e mul- 
fls, probabilia conjccturn sequens. ‘ Tusc. Qusst. I. S. 
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fen* scattered hints, accidentally thrown out., when 
he \vas not considering the subject, to the volumes 
that be had deliberately written on the other side of 
the question^'. 

As to his political conduct, no man was ever a- 
more determined patriot,, or a warmer lover of his 
country, than he : his whole character, natural 
temper, choice of life and principle, made it? true 
.interest inseparable from his own. His general 
view, therefore, was always one and the same, to 
support the peace and liberty of the Republic, in 
that form, and constitution of it which their ances- 
tors had delivered down to thcmf. He looked 
upon that as the only foundation on which it could 
be supported, and used to quote a verse of old En- 


* From this general view of Cicero’s religion, one cannct help 
obscrring, that the most exalted state of human reason is so far 
from superseding the use, that it demonstrates the benefit of a more 
explicit rerclation : for though the natural Isvr, jn the perfection 
to which it wa« carried far Cicero, might ' serve for 3 sbiScient 
guide to the few, such as iihnscir^ of er.iarged minds aiiQ happr 
dispositions, vet it had been so long depraved and adulterated br 
the prevailing errors and vices of mankind, that it was not disco- 
vercble even to those few, withont great pains and studv, and could 
not produce in them, at last, anv thing more than a hope, nevera 
fall persuasion ; whilst the greatest part of mankind, even of the 
virtuous and inquisitive, lived without the knowledge of a Gofi, or 
the expectation'of s futurity, and the multitude in every country 
was left to the gross idolatry of the popular worship. When we re- 
flect on all this, we inu«t needs see abundant reason to be thankful 
to God, for the divine light of his gospel, which has revealed, at 
last, 'to babes, what was hidden from the wise; and, without the 
pains of searching, or danger of mistaking, has given us not only the 
hope, but the asurance, of happiness, and made .us not only the 
believers, but the heirs of immortality. . ^ 

■f .Sic tibi, mi Pjste,' penaade, me di« & coctes nihil aliud 
agere, nihil curare, nisi ut mei dyes saivi liberique p.at, £p. Fam. 
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nius, as the dictate of ah' oracle, , which derived all 
the glory of Rome from ah adherence to its ancient 
manners and discipline; • 

, v: . ... 

Moribus antjquis stat res<Komana virisquc’’^. 


It is one of his.maxims, which he inculcates in his 
writings, that, as the end of a pilot is a prosperous 
voyage 5 of a physician, the health of his patient ; 
of a general, victory ,* * * § so that of a statesman is, to 
make his citizens hap^y, -to make, them firm in 
power, rich in wealth, 'splendid in glory, eminent 
in virtue ; which he declares to be the greatest and 
best of all works among ment; and, as this cannot 
be effected, but by the concord and harmony of 
the constituent members of a cityj-; so it washis 
constant aim to unite the different orders of the 
state into one common interest, and to inspire them 
with a mutual confidence in each other, so as to 
balance the supremacy of the people, by the autho- 
rity of'the senate ; that the one should enact, but 
the other advise ; the one have the last resort, the 
other the chief infiuence§. This was the old con- 

* Quein quidem ille versum vel brcvittitc vcl vrritate, tanquam 
ex Oraculo mibi quodam effatus videtur, &c. vid. Frogni. de Ec- 
pub. ]. 5. 

t Ut gubernatori cursus secundus — sic huic inoderatori Eeip. 
.bcata civium proposila est, 3kc. vid. ib.— 

t Qusc barmonia a Musicis dicitur in cantu, ‘ea est in civitatc 
Concordia, arctissiiniim atquc optimum nmni in Repub. vinculum 
jncolumitatis, S:c. Ib. I. 3. 

§ Nam — si Senatus dominus sit publici consilii — possit, ex tern- 
perationc juris, cum poteslas in populo, auctoritas in Senatii sit, 
teneri ille moderatus & concurs ciritatis status. Dc Leg. 3. 1C. 
it. ib. 17. 
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’ stitiJtion of Rome, by irhicb jt had raised itself to 
all its grandeur, whilst all its misfortunes trere ow- 
ing to the coDtraiy principle — of distrust and dis* 
sention between these two rival po^vers ; it was the 
great object, therefore, of his policyi to throw the 
ascendant, in all affairs, into the hands of the se- 
nate and the magistrates; as far as it was consistent 
with the rights and liberties of the people; which 
will always be the general view of the wise and ho- 
nest in all popular governments. 

This was the principle which he espoused from 
the beginning, and pursued to the end of his life : 
and though, in some passages of his history, he 
may be thought, perhaps, to have deviated from 
It, yet, upon an impartial review of the case, we 
shall find that his end was always the same, though 
he had changed his measures of pursuing when 
compelled to it by the violence of the times, and 
an Oyer-ruling force, and a necessary regard to his 
own safety; so that he might say, with great truth, 
-what an Athenian orator once said, in excuse of bis 
inconstancy; that he had acted, indeed, on some 
occasions, contmiyr to himself but never to the Re- 
public^: and here also bis academic philosophy 
Seems to have Shewed its superior use in practical, 
as well as in speculative life, by indulging that li- 
berty of acting which nature and.reaSon require, 
and,' when the times and things themselves are 
changed, allowing a change of conduct,, and a re- 


• rJut. de Semadct in vit. Demost. p. 851. Edit. Par. ■ 
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course to new means,, for the attainment of the 
same end. 

The. three sects, whichj at this lime, chiefly en- 
grossed the . philosophical part of Rome, were, the 
stoic,, the epicurean; and. the academic; and the 
chief ornaments of each were, Cato, .Atticus, and 
Cicero, who lived together in strict friendship, and 
a, mutual esteem of each other’s virtue: but the dif- 
ferent behaviour of these three. will shew, by fact 
and example, the different merit, of their several 
principles, and which of them was the best adapted 
to promote the good of society. 

' The stoics were the bigots or enthusiasts in phi- 
losophy, who held none to be truly wise or good 
but themselves; placed perfect happiness in virtue, 
though stript of every other good ; affirmed all sins 
to be equal; all deviations from right equally 
wicked; to kill a dunghill cock, without reason; 
the same crime as to kill a parent; that a wise man 
could never forgive; never be moved by anger, fa- 
vor, or pity; never be deceived; never repent; ne- 
ver change his mind*. With these principles, Ca- 
to entered into public life, and acted in it, as Cicero 
says, as if he had lived in the polity of Plato, 
not in the dregs of Romulusf. He made no dis- 

* Sapienlcni gratia nunquam morcri, nunquam ciijusquam de* 
liclo'ignosccre: nemineln iiiisericordem esse, ni»i stultuili; viri 
non esse, iiequc exorari, ncque placari ; omnia peccata esse paria 
•^nec minus deliiiquere eum, qui galiuih gallinaceum, cum opus 
non fuerit, quam eum, qui patreiii sufTocarerit : sapientem nihil 
opinari, nullius rci poenitere, nulla in rc fall!, sententiam mutare 
nunquam. Pro Alurffin. 29. 

t Dicit cnim tanquam in Platonis zttiKfIsix, non lanquam in Rn>. 
muii farce, sententiam. Ad Alt. 2. 1. p. ITS. 
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and placed' their happiness^ , consequently, in. the 
secure enjoyment of a . pleasurable life^ esteeming 
virtue on no other account, than as it was a hand- 
maid to pleasnre, and helped to ensure the pos- 
session of it, by preserving health, and conciliating 
friends. ■ Their wise maui- .therefore, had no other 
duty, but to provide for his own ease ; to decline all 
struggles ; ,to retire from public affairs, and to imir 
tate the life, of their Gods, : by passing his days in a 
calm, cpntemplative, undisturbed repose, in the 
midst, of rural shades and pleasant, gardens. This 
was the scheme. that Atticus followed,.: he had all 
the talents that . could qualify a man to., .be useful to 
society, great parts, learning, judgment, candor, 
bejievolence, generosity, tlie same love of.his couiir 
try, and the same sentime.nts in politics with Cicero^ 
whom he was always, advising, and urging, to act, 
yet determined, never .to, act himself, or. never, at 
least, so far as to disturb, his ease, or endanger his 
safety. For though he was so strictly united. with 
Cicero, and valued him above all men, yet he ma- 
naged an interest all the while' with the opposite 
faction, and. a. friendship even with his mortal ene- 
mies, Clodius and Antony; that he might secure 
against all events the grand point, which he had in 
view, the peace and tranquillity of his life. Thus 
two excellent men, by their mistaken notions of 
virtue, drawn from the principles of their philo- 
sophy, were made useless in a manner to their 

* In Repuh. ita est versatus, ut semper optiinariim parliuni & 
essct, & cxistimaretur; neque tamen se civilibus flurtibus commit- 
tcret— Corn. Ncp. vit. Att. 6 . 


Tin: or cici.uf). 


flr.cT, xir. 




cotiiitry; cadi iti a flificrcnl rixtrcnic of life; ihc 
one nUvay.H hikI cx|»osiij;; liiinsi.If to ilfin^ers, 
wiihiiui the prospeel of iloini; goofl; the other, 
without tiiUMnpiitii; to (to any, r(;«olvin*» never to 
iict at nil. 

C‘ici'fo rho r ih#* muhlle vay helwcen ibcohxli- 
nni'v of Cn\o, and ihe inr!olf:oer; of .Aiiietis: he 
proff ired ainny ; the rf.adie.-.i roru! to ivlini wa> right, 
)f it lay open to him ; if not, look the next, that 
sfpmrnl likrly to t)ring him totlic same end; ami in 
polities, as in iiioralily, v. 1 h‘» he could not arrive at 
the true, contenU-d himself sviih the prohnhle. ife 
often eoinpurrs the stalciinan to the pilot; whoic 
nrl coni>i!;ts in managing every turn of the winds, 
nnd applying even t'ne most perverse to the pro* 
grcs!S of his voyage; so as hy ciiattging his course, 
nnd enlarging Ids eircoii of sailing, to arrive with 
safety, though later, al his destined port*: lie 
mentions, likewise, an observation, which long ex- 
perience had confirmed to him, that none of the 
popular nnd ambitious, svho aspired to extraordi- 
nary commands, and to he lenders in the Kcpublic, 
ever chose to obtain their ends from the people, 
till they had first been repulsed by the senatef. 

* Kunqunni pniin ]>nc«tanttbu$ in Itfpub. giilipmandii virii bti- 
(lata c&t in uii.a s(;iiti'nli.i |U'r|ictuii pcitnuuMu: ^cd ut in navigando 
tcinpcalati utiiuctiii arii-; cst, toricre non queat: cum 

vcjro id j>Oi«.is inntala wtificslionc ass(*i|ui, s'.ultuni cil cum tencre 
cursuin enm pcriculo qucni ceperh, poiiii»t{«am,cocommulato,quc» 
vdi» tandem pervenire, Stc. Ep. Fain. 1. •.>. 

f Nemincin iincpiaiii csl Iiic ordo 3mp|p.YtK honoribns & bcnc- 
feiis suis, qui ullam dignitatem pnurtabiliorem ca, qiiam per vos 
«scl adepuis, putarit. Nemo nnquam hie potuit esse princeps, 
qui maUierU esse popularis. Dc I’rovin. Consular. Id. it. Ffiiiip. 

5 . 1 $. 
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This was verified by all their civil dissensions, from 
the Gracchi down to Cassar: so that when he saw 
men of this spirit at the head of the government; 
who, by the splendor of their lives and actions, 
had acquired an ascendant over the populace;- it 
was his constant advice to the senate, to gain them 
by gentle compliances, and to ‘gratify their thirst 
of power by voluntary grants of it, as the best way 
to moderate their ambition, aiid reclaim them from 
desperate counsels. He declared contention to be 
no longer prudent than while it either did service^ or 
at least no hurt ^ but when faction was grown too 
strong to be withstood, that it was time to give over 
fighting; and nothing left but to extract some good 
out of the ill, by mitigating that power by patience, 
Which they cdiild not reduce by force, and concili- 
ating it, if possible, to the interests of the state*. 
Til is was, what he advised and what he practised: 
and it will accpuiit, in a great measure, for those 
parts of his conduct, which are the most liable to 
exception, on the account of that complaisance, 
which he is supposed to have paid at different times 
to the several usurpers of Illegal power. 

He made a just distinction between hearing what 
we cannot help, and approving what we ought to 


* Sed contentio tamdin sapiens cst, quamdiu aut proficit ali> 
quid, aut si non proficit, non. obest dvitati : voluimus quxdam, 
contendimus, expert! suin«s, non obtenta sunt. Fro Corn. Bai- 
bo. 37 . 

Sic ab hominibus doctis accepimus, non solum cx mails eligere 
minima oportere ; sed etiain excerpere cx his ipsis si quid incsset 
boni. DeOflic. 1. 1. 


'I in: i.irn or ru.aio. 


XU. 


•<()(> 


comlrtiin" ; nofl submiiUrO, ihcrcfon:;, yni nnvcr 

lo utiirpatiojj.'.j Jinfl uijfiii Ij'i \va; 

lVnml tci cojiiply V. itii fhf.tn, flitl it always wiflj a 
vfrliirtiUKv?, Unit lif: very Keenly hi his loi- 

ters Uj hi?. IVicn*!--. lUil whenever lhat force was 
jvim>v(;il, atiti he u;e; ai llherly to puruic hi? prin- 
ciples, anil net nithout control, ns in In*) conMil- 
sliip, in hi?; province, atul after C:rf;ar*s dcatli; tha 
onlv perinii*'. of his life, in uhich he uas truly mas- 
ter f»f hiiieelf: tie re weioe him .shim nt; oul in his 
jfenninu character, of an ( xcelhaji citizen ; n great 
muiilslraie ; a rjorimin psilrioi : tlierc S’.'C sec the 
matt, wiio coithl th.clure of Ifim.sclf, with truth, in 
an appeal to Atlicus, as to tlic best vitnes.^ of his 
c;on:-cicni:e, that lie hart alway.< clone t!»»! greatest 
service? to hi> country, when it uas in his power.; 
or when it wn- tmr, Inul never harhorciJ a Itjouuht 
of it, hut w hat wa.- ilivine } . If we niusl needs com- 
pare him, ihertforc. with C'aio. as some v/riiers af- 
fect to do ; it is certain, iliat if Cato’s virtue seem 
more splendid in theory, Cicero's will be found su- 
perior in piactice: the one was romantic, the other 
rational; the one drawn from the rctinemcni.** ot 
the schools, the other from nature ami social life ; 
the one always unsuccessful, often hurtful ; the 

Other always bcnclicial, often salutary to the Kc- 
* ^ • 


public. 


* Non tnim c<l ulem, ferre vi quiil frrcntJuin csl, & probare si 
quid probandum non vst. Kp. I'ain. 0. d. 

*1 Pryclara iqitur coiiscientia ^iKlentor, cum cogxto me de Ib-'i’ 
pxxb. ant incruisjc optiine cum patiicrim ; aut eerie nunquaiii nisi 
divine cogitassr. Ad Alt. x. 4. 

4 
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.To conclude,'. Ciceros death, though violent, 
cannot be called untimely, bUfwas.the proper end 
of such a- life,'; which must have been, rendered less 
gloribus, if;it. had owed its preservation .to Antony. 
It; was, tbenefore, what heino.fonly expected,.- but, 
in the cirGurnstances to which he was .reduced,.- what 
he seems, even to. ..have \yished*;,. . For. he, , who be- 
fore. had' been timid in dangers; . and desponding in 
distress, yetj.from- the time of Ccesar's death; roused 
by the desperate state of -the Republicf, assumed 
the fortitude* of = a - hero ; .discarded all fear ; de? 
spised all danger; and when he could.- not free, his 
country ■ from a : tyranny, : provoked the: t3Tants to 
take that life, which he no longer cared to preserve* 
Thus, like a great actor on- the. stage, he reserved 
' himself, as it were, for the 'last act; and after he 
had played. bis part with dignity,, resolved to finish ' 
it with glory. . - , . . 

. The character of his son, Marcus, has been, deli- 
vered down to .us in a very disadvantageous light ; 
for he. is represented, generally, both by the ancients 
and moderns, as stupid and vicious, and a proverb 
even of degeneracy! ; yet, when we come to en- 
quire into the- real state of the fact, we shall find 
but little ground for so scandalous a tradition. 


* Nullum locum prxtermitlo monendi, agendi, providendi ; 
hoc denique animo sum, ut si in hac cura atque administratiune, 
vita, mihi ponenda sit, prxclarc actum mccum putem. £p. Fam. 
9 . 24-. 

f Sed plane animus, qui dubiis rebus forsitan fuerit indrmior, 
desperalis, confirmatus e.st inultum. F.p. Fam. 5. 21. 

Ciceronem filiuin quae res Coiisulem fecit, nisi pater * Senec. 
de Bencf. 4. 30. Nam virtutes oinnes aberant; stupor & %-]*,!•£- 
aderant. Lipsii Not. ad locum. 
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Tn liir early youtli, while he continued under Ujc 
eye and di^dpline of hts father, lie gave all iniacin- 
able proofs holli of jm excellent temper and ge- 
nius; wti/. modest, tradahle, (Itnifiil ; diligent in his 
studies, and expert in hi^ escrciscf.: w that, in ths 
I’harsalic war, at tlu; age of .sevtnlccn, he ac^piircd 
n great re(»iitation in l*oinpe) *;i cai«{», hy Jiis dexte- 
rity of riding, throw ini' the javelin, and all the other 
accoinpHdimem^ of n young .coldrer\ Not long 
after J*orupcy*5 death, he was sent to .Athens; to 
.«pcnd n few years in the stfidy of philosophy and 
polite letters, tinder CVatippus, llic most celebrated 
jthilosophcr of that lime ; fur whom (-’icero after* 
wards procured the freedom of Ronict- Here, 
indeed, upon his first sally, into the world, he was 
guilty of some irregularity of conduct, and extra- 
vagance of cxpcncc, that made lii? father uneasy; 
into whicli he was supposed to have been drawn 
by Gorgias, his master of rlicloric, a lover of wine 
and pleasure; whom Cicero, for that reason, ex- 
postulated with severely by letter, and discharged 
from ins attendance upon him. Hut the young man 
was soon made sensible of his folly, and recalled to 
his duty, by the remonstrances of his friends, and 
particularly of Atticus : so that liis father readily 
paid his debts, and enlarged his allowance ; which 


^ Qho in bcllo cum le, Pompeitis al;e altcri prafccisset, magnam 
hi’.dcm & a suinmo viro, & ab cxcrcUu coaiequebarc, c^aitanda, 
jaculantio.ornni tniliiaii labors tolcrando. Oliic. 13. 

•{■ Plut. in Tit. Cic. 
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* * . \ 

seems to have - been about seven hundred pounds 
per annum*. 

From this time, all the. accounts of him. from the 
^principal men of the place, as well as his ;Roman 
friends, who had occasion to visit Athens, are coh« 
staiit and uniform in their praises of him.| and,, in 
terms so particular and explicit, that they could 
. not proceed from mere compliment, or a desire of. 
flattering Cicero ; as he often signifies with plea- 
sure to Atticusf. Tiius 'Trebonius, as he was pass- 
ing into. Asia, writes to him from Athens; “ I 
“ came hither on the twenty-first of' IVfay, where I 
** saw your son ; and saw. him-, to my great joy, 
pursuing every thing that was good, and, in the 
** highest credit for the modesty' of his behaviour. 

— do not imagine, my Cicero, that I say this to 
“ flatter you: for nothing can be more beloved, 
** than your young man is, by all who are at 
Athens; nor more studious of all those arts, 
“ which' you yourself delight in, that is, the best 
“ I congratulate with you, therefore, very heartily, 
" which 1 can do with great truth, and not less also 
“ with' myself, that he, whom we were obliged to 
“ love, of what temper soever he had happened to 
** be, proves to be such an one, as we should chuse 
“ to lovej.” 

* — >A(l Ciceronem ita scripsisti, ulli ut neqtie Severius, neqtie 
tcmperatius scribi poliierit, nec roagis quam queinaUmndura ego 
niaxiine vellein. Ad Alt. 13. 1. it. ib. I C5. 1. 15. Flat, in Cic. 

t Casleri praxlara scribunt. Leonidas ta:ncn relinet illud suun 
adliuc, summis vero laudibus Hcrodes— [Ad Alt. 15. 16.j Gratis- 
simum, quod polliceris Ciceroni nibil defuturum ; de quo miiabilia 
Mcssala. Ib. 17. 

J Ep, Fam, 12. 16. vid. it. 14. 


Tin: MI'K OK CK’KKO. 
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iJui thf! P-inV o«vn U-ttrTsr-ivfj iho mo;»l solid com- 
fort to III'. filluT j ;ir»lh»,‘v W'-ru wriiton not onlv with 
r-tv-iii dulK rtttd jifnjctioii, fjot v/illi Mich olc'mijcc 
olro.antl j>r»>{n!i ty, that timy w^ro lit, ho says, to 
1 h* H’ad to ft loann-d aiu’imn;**.’ ; Mjd ihrmfiih, in 
Ollier points, lie ini^lit po.^ihly ho dvccivcfl, yet, 
ii! thcr-c, ii*; sii'.v n real inipro'/ornent liotli of his 
M.stc and Icanilrifj*'. Xoiii.* of the.v..* Idler*: arc nou* 
f‘Xiani> nor any other monutuf.‘i;t of yoon<; Cicero’s 
tilcnt'^, hnt two letter-, to Tiio. otic of ujiicb I have 
chosen to tr.iUMMi!»e, as iIjc rauvst ^pjcitiicn both 
of hi.*- pal l^ arid tciiipcf: v.rittcii, it' wo may inia- 
to one of 'riro% rank, ftithoiit any pnrlicuhr 
rare, and in the uiinoM faiiiiliarity, from hi^ rrsi* 
tkiicc at Aihcni*, when he wa.*? about nineteen 
vears old. 

m 


C'lcr.uo the Sou to I’tp.o. 

V.'hilc I wa.s ex pectin" every day, wiiii iinpa- 
*• lienee, your nir*.,-;cn"cr» iVoni Komr, they came 
“'at last on iiie foilv-j^ixlh dav after tiiev left voio 
'riif'ir arrival was extremely agreeable to me j 
'* for my fatherV most indulgent and aficctionatc 
“ letter gave me an exceeding joy, which was still 
“ Jiighly increased by the receipt also of yours: so 

.• * A Cjctronc inihi LU1 o;:l* sane TjzrsnajjLivft, & bene longse.— 
C.vtcra antcin *'el fin{;i. poseur. t : erri^* lilwraruin $i.cnificat doclio- 
rein. [Ad AU* H. Mclicrcutc ip®n:-- litters; '«ic &.5A5rc^ 
'/its Sc eiJsrivS*’ 'cripta*, ut cas vel in acroasi eudeam Icgere; qu» 
Kiagif illi iadulgenduiM put9. Id. 15. 17, vid. ib. -16. - . - 
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instead of being sorry for iny late omission 
“ of writing, I was rather pleased that my silence' 

1 , . . r 

** had aifordedme so particular a proof of your hu.- 
“ manity. It is a great pleasure, therefore, td*me; 
** that you accepted my. excuse ..so readily. .Ido 
" not doubt, my dearest .Tiro, .but . that the reports, 
.“ : which are no,w. brought of nve, gi.ve you a real 
.** satisfaction.. It. shall be. my care. and end.ea.vor, 
** that this growing fame of ine shall every .day comp 
“ more and more conhrmed to you.; and, since you 
“ promise to be the trumpeter of my praises, you 
may venture to do it with assurance; for the 
." past errors of my youth have ’mortified me so 

. * * . «i» • ‘ . 

“ sensibly, that, my mind does not only .abhor the 
“ facts themselves, bu^ray ears canqot evei) endure 
the mendoa.pf them, , l..ani perfectly. assured, 

“ that, in. all this regret, arid.. solicitude, you. have 
“ borne no small share with me.; no.r is it to-be 
“ wondered at ; for though you wish me all suct 
“ cess, for my sake, you. are.engaged .also .lp.do it 
for your own; since it was..alw^ys,mj. resolution 
“ to make you the partner, of every good that may 
befal me. As I have befpre, therefore, bee.n.thg 
“ occasion of sorrow to you, .so..it -shall now be .my 
f? business to double your jo.y on.my account.. You 
“ must know that J.live in the utmost intimacy. with 
“ Cratippus,. and like a son, rather. than a scholar; 

** for I not only hear his lectures with pleasure, -.but 
** am infinitely delighted with. his. conversation. • I 
“ spend whole .days with him, and frequently also a , 
“ part of the night; for I prevail with him, as often 

2 c 3 
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ns J can, to cup tviihmc: nnd, in our familiar 
** dial, ns \vf; sit at labk*, liio night Meals upon us, 
wiihom of it, v.hilM lie lays aside the 

** severity of his philoj-ophy, and jokes amongst us 
** with nti lilt izood humor unaginsihlc. Contrive, 
“ ihcrtforc, to come to ws as soon as pofsiWe, and 
“ see this asrctahle and excellent man. For what 
•* need I tell you of Uniftias ? v/jioni f never part 
** with out of my sight. flK life is regular and 
** exemplary, and Ins company the most entertain- 
** ing: he lias the art of introducing questions of 
** literature into cons'crsation, and seasoning pliilo- 
** sophy with mirth. I have hired a lodging for 
** him in the next house to me, and support his 
** poverty, a*! trcll as I am able, out of my narrow 
f' income. I have begun also to declaim in Greek, 
** under Cassius, but choose to exercise myself in 
** Latin with Bruiiius. I live, limvise, in great 
familiarity, and the perpetual company of those 
" whom Cratippus brought with him from Miiy- 
** lone, who arc men of learning, and highly cs- 
** teemed by him. Epicrates, also, the leading 
** man at Athens, and Leonidas, spend much of 
" their time with me ; and inanyothers of the same 
ranlt. This is the manner of my life at present. 
As to what you write about Gorgias, he was usc- 
“ fol to me, indeed, in my daily exercise of de- 
** claiming, but I gave up all considerations, for 
** the sakC' of obeying niy father, who w'rotc pe- 
'* rcmptorily, that I should dismiss him instantly. 

** I complied, tljcreforc, without hesitation, lest, by 
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** shewing any reluctance, I might raise in him 
** some Suspicion of me. Besides, 1 reflected that 
** it would seem indecent in me to deliberate upon 
“ the judgment of a fadier. your zmI, however, 
“ and. advice upon it, are very agreeable to mel I 
‘1., admit your excuse of want of leisure, for I know 
“ how much your time is commonly taken up. I 
“ am mightily pleased with 'your purchase of a 
“ farm, and heartily wish you joy of it. Do not 
" wonder at my congratulating you in this part of 
“ my letter, for it was the same part of yours, in 
** which you informed irie of the purchase. You 
have now a place where you may drop all the 
forms of the city, and are become a Koman of 
" the old rustic stamp. I please myself with plac- 
iag your figure before my eyes, and imagining 
“ that I see y-bu bartering for your country wares, 
" or consulting with your bailiff, or carr 3 dng off 
“ from your table, in a corner of your vest, the 
seeds of your fruits and melons, for your garden. 
But, to be serious, 1 am as much concerned as 
** you are, that I happened to be out of the wa}', 
and could not assist you on that occasion : but, 
“ depend upon it, my^ Tiro, I will make you easy 
** one time or other, if fortune does not disappoint 
- me ; especially, since I ^ know that you have 
“ bought this farm for the common use of us both. 
“ I am obliged to you for your care in executing 
' ** my orders, but beg of you, that a librarian may 
“ be sent to me in all baste, and especially a Greek 
one; for I waste much of my time iii transcrib- 

2 c 4 
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** in^ lljf: iwtur^s and onnf.s tiialar^: of n*f. ma: ' 
*• Above all lhni‘:s fal.c /if yair h'-aMi, that 
" we may live to hold many Ir arn^fl ronforenccs 

lojivilur. I n‘C<jmm«;nd Anthems to you.— 
“ Adieu*.’' 

’I’hij! w.'s* liio r.iinalion <»f yonn'j; ('icoro, when 
Brutus :inji,'i d at Atlw u -: v.ho, a*, k hi!'-- hec-n al- 
ready r-aiii, was eMcecdinely tnhen wiih hjs vhnic 
nod |jrj:!cij)!».s ; of which r.e .«ent a hi^h cnco- . 
tiilatn I«i hi*- ialher, ntui entniv.lcd him, t’aough h'lt 
iwcniy year.^ old, whh n principal r.nminand in his 
army : in which lie ;»:«juittf:d himr:e!f with a .^iiipdar 
reputation both of <:our.ti:e and condtiet ; rind i:i 
■•-f.vcval cxpi diiitiU;. and enccjiiuter.- "Alh the enemy, 
w'ht rv he commanded in »:hi«-f. nlwavi canio otVvic- 
torion:^. AJur tin* Litlio of llic death 

of Bnini'i, hn <;f.e;ip.:d to 3Vm-jV y, wlio had taken 
po'-rts-don of Sicilv withi a r'rrcA arrn‘\ and dcct.-t!- 
perior to any in thi* eiupiic. 'i’hj< was ilir; hr-t re- 
fuse of the pf»or Uepnhiican?. v/tjcrv yonnj: Cicero 
was rcccivotl ::i;;iin with particular honorii, and 
coniinuctl still in the defence ofiiis country's 

lihorty; till J'oiupf-y, byn treaty of peace with the 
triumvirate, obtained, as one of the conditions of ir, 
the pardon and rcsioralioii of all tijc proscribed 
artd C'Kiled Komatw, ulio -werc then in arms with 

himt. 

(Jicero, therefore, torjl; Ins leave of Ponipey, and 
returned to Home with the rest of his parly, where 


Kp.Fam. 1C. Cl. 
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he lived for some time in ihe condition of a private 

nobleman,, remote from affairs and the court of the 
* * / * 

emperor;' partly ; through the envy of the times;, 
averse to his name and principles; partly thr^O ugh 
choico, and his old zeal for the Republican cause, 

. which .he retained still to the last. In this uneasy- 
state, where he had nothing to rouse his virtue, or 
excite his ambition, it is ..not strange that he sunk 
. into- a life of ind.olence and . pleasure, and the in- 
temperate love of wine, which began to be the far 
shionable vice of this age, . from the example of An- 
tony, who had lately published a volume on the 
triumphs of his drinking. Yoiing Cicero is said to 
have practised, it likewise to great excess, and to 
have been famous for the quantity that he used to 
swallow at a. draught: “ As if he had resol ved,’* 

, says Pliuy, “ to deprive Antony, the murderei'of 
“ his father, of; the glory of being, the first drunk- 
“ ard of the empire*.” 

Augustus, however, paid him the compliment, in 
the mean ivhile, to make him a priest, or augu'rf, 
as well as oiie of those magistrates who presided 
over the coinage of the public nioney; in regard to 
which there -is a medal still extant, with the. name 
of Cicero on the oiie side, and Appiiis Claudius on 
the other, who was one of his colleagues in this of- 

* Niinirum hanc gloriam auferre Cicero- voluil inlcrfeclori pa- 
trls siii, Antonio. Is cnim ante eum .ividissiinc apprehenderat 
hanc palniain ; edito etiain voluciinu dc sua cbrictatc. Piin. Hist 
Nat. 14. 2?. 

t App. p. 619 . 


*1 UK Kli r. or CICKKO. 


ti.CT. y:u. 


iiio 

finj*. Hilt, upon iho InXMch v,*Uli Anloiiy, A(i- 
?»ur.m5 no soottrr bcf:atn« ihn solo master of Rome, 
than he tool: him for ills partner In the coiiKuhliip ; 

that Ills letter:;, wlilch hroii^ht tlic news of the 
vielorv at Aclimn, anrl ronqiirst of K;;ypt, were 
n(hlre>scfl to Cicero the consul ; who had the plea- 
cure of puiilisliing them to tlie senate and people ; 
as well nn of inakin** and executing that decree, 
v.'hicli onlertd all the statue;; tind monuments of 
Antony i<» he dcmoli^^lual, and that no person of his 
family r-hoiihl ever aftCM* licnr the name of ^fnreus. 
IJy paying this iiononr to the son, Augustus made 
some atonement for his treachery to the father ; and, 
hy giving the fumiiy tills opportunity of revenging 
liis death upon Antony, fixed the blame of it also 
there ; while the people lool:».‘d upon it os divine 
and providential, that the final ovcrtlirow of An- 
tony’s name and fortunes, should, hy u strange rc- 


• V}(i. And. Morel!. The^sur. Nunn^m. inter Nnisiin. Cosi-.ul. 
Gottsii. Tsh.SS.i. 

These ruperintendnil? of the public roins^'C were called Treviri, 
or Triumviri Mnnelale;, r.nd in medr^U and old inecriptionf arc dc- 
seribed thus: III. VIK. A. A. A. F. I'. thatisAuro, Arsenic, 
j£rc Fiando, Ferinndo. Their number bad alway? been three, till 
J. Cmsar, as it appears fmm several medal-;, enlarged it to Aiur: 
whence, in the coin of Cicero, just mentioned, we tind him called 
Hit. VIH. 'I'hcrc wss cnoiher niagUtrate also, of lower rank, at 
llnme. railed Treviri Capitales, who tried and judged all capital 
crimes among foreigners and slaves, or cwn citizens of inferior con- 
dition : in allusion to which, Cicero has a pleasant joke, in one of 
his letters toTrebalius, when he was attending Cmsar in iris wars 
against the Treviri, one of the most fierce and warlike nations of 
Gaul:—** I admonish you,” says he, “ to keep out of the way of 
*' those 'Freviri: they arc of the capital kind, 1 hear: I wish, rather, 

that they were the coiners of gold and silver.”— Ep. Fam. 7. 13. 
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volution of affairs, be reserved for the triumph of 
young Cicero*. Some honors are mentioned, like- 
wise, to have been decreed by Cicero, in this con- 
sulship, to his partner Augustus ; particularly, an 
obsidional crown j which, though made only of 
the commonf grass that happened to be found upon^ 
the scene of action, yet, in the times of ancient dis- 
cipline, was esteemed the noblest reward of military 
glory; and never bestowed but for the deliverance 
of an army, when reduced to the last distress’}*. 
This crown, therefore, had not been given above 
eight times from the foundation of Rome : but with 
the oppression of its liberty, all its honors w'ere 
servilely prostituted to the w’ill of the reigning mo- 
narch. 

Soon after Cicero’s consulship, he was made pro- 
consul of Asia; or, as Appian says, of Syria; one 
of the most considerable provinces of the empire : 
from which time we find , no farther mention of him 
- 'ill history. He died, probably, soon after ; before 
a maturity of age and experience had given him the 
opportunity of retriering the reproach of his in- 
temperance, and distinguishing himself in the coun- 
cils of the state : but, from the honors already men- 
tioned, it is evident that his life, though blemished 

* Plut. in Cic. Dio, p. 436. App. p. 619. .672. 

+ Corona quidcin nulla fiiit graminea nobilior — nunquam nisi in 
duspcralionc suprema contigit iilli; nisi ab universo cxercitu ser 
vato decreta— eadem vocatur obsidionalis— dabatur ha:c viridi e 
graniine, decerpto inde ubi obsesses servasset 'aliquis — Ipsum Au- 
gustum cum M. Cicerone Consuiem, idibus Septeinbribus Senatus 
obsidionali donavit, &c. Yid,.prm. Hist. Nat. 22. c. 3, 4, 5, 6. 
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Iiy r^oinc r.nui{ 1 ;il, yd. v/n*; j»>t void t»f anrl, 

nniid:*! nil iho %i« «s whifii !i»r ir, c)j;ir«c<l, he 
i:; nlUnu**! lo iiavr; rt.iuincd Is};, faitn^r’:- v,il ami po- 
lilt’iU'S*'*, 

iin! tivo jx-lalerf of lu»n, which hhew, 

that !»is n.iittriil courafp: ami hiuh .spirit were fur 
frmn heln” .^tjhiltu.'il liy the ntiii of his parivaiui 
fojinni:?:: f«>r ht in;' in conijiany with some friend?, 
^•.here had drnnl: very liard. in tlu; heat of wine 
nnU |).«*.sion, he ilirewa cup at ilu: iiCiul of Amip- 
ji.i; A\ho» next to An'iU'^tu.'i, l)or«; the chief sway 
in Ronu'l. lie was provoked to it, pro!)rif>{y, hy 
some tlispule in politic.--, tir ia:;uli on tlie late cham- 
plouf, and vasejui^hed came of the Rf piiliHc. At 
another linn*, doriii" hu ”overninfTt»t of A.sia, one 
CcstiiKS 'vho v.ii.s afn rv^ard-i pnetor, a Ilallcrcr of 
the times, and a revitn* of hl-J fatluj*, havinfj the 
assurance lu come <mu dav to his lahic, Cicero, 
after he fmd iiajuircil hi.s name, atal understood 
that it was the man who used to insult the memory 
ol his] father, and declare that he knew notiiing of 
polite icttcTs, ordered him to he luIkCn away, and 
])i)bl)c]y whiplj. 

His nature seem? to have been gay, frank, and 
generous j peculiarly turned lo arms and martial 
glory ; to U'hicl), by the unhappy fate of his coun- 
tiy, he had been trained verv voting ; and at an 
age that is commonly dedicated to the arts of peace 

* Qhi liihit e.? paterno tngcnlo Iiabiiit, pr.Tlcr urbanilatcm. M- 
f?<'ncc. Siiaior. 6 . 

•t Marcoque Agrippx a tcmulcnlo scypbum impacluui. PHn» 
Jlisl.Nal. 14. 22. 

I M. SiMicc. Stusor. fi. 
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arid studies of learning, had served, with iiiiucli 
honor to himself, in three successive 'wars, the most 
considerable -in all history : of Pharsalia, ‘ Philippi, 
and Sicily. If his life, therefore, did not 'corre- 
‘ spond with tie- splendor of his father s, it seems . 
chargeable to - his misfortune rather than- his fault ; 
and- to the" miserable state of the times, which al- 
lowed 'no room' for the attainment of his father’s 
honors, .or the imitation of his virtues: but if he 
had lived in better times, and a free Republic, 
though he would hot have been' so eminent a scho- 
lar., or orator, or statesman^ as his father, yet be 
■would have excelled him, probably, in that charac- 
ter, which conferred a more' substantial power and 
dazzling glory, the fame of a brave and accom- 
plished general. -f ' 

: The characters of Q. Gicero,'the brother, of his 
son Quintus,, and of Atticui -have been -so fre- 
quently touched -in the course of this history, that 
there is but Rttle- occasion to add any thing more 
about them: The two- 'first; as we have already 
said, upon the news of tlieil'-beiag proscribed, -took 
their leave of Cicefo in 'his -flight towards’ the sea, 
and: returned to, Roni'e; in order to furnish them- 
selves Tvith money ■■•arid other ribcessaries for a voy- 
age to Macedonia-." They hoped to have executed 
this, before the proscription could take effect, or to 
lie concealed, at least for a short time, in the city, 
.'vithout the danger of a discovery: but the dili- 
gence of Antony’s emissaries, and the j}articular in- 
structions that they had received' to make sure of 

the Ciceros, eluded all their caution and hopes of 
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Tif!: mjt: ok cicr:i>o. 


sncT. x;f. 


4H. 

cnnroalniciu. 'Hk! :.on v/ar, fotincl out Uic first; 
v.Iio i<i 5!ii(l 10 linvc hccn more riOlIciioiis for the 
preservniion of lii:> fiUtnr, tiiim to provific for hi? 
o'Ai) : upon Ihk refur/t! to drinover wliorc hb 
father lay hid. ho v.'jii pm to ilio racl: by the sol- 
ciiert ; tiil ilu* father, to rc!.eiu; his? on from tor- 
turn, came out from liis hiiliur place, and volun- 
tarily juirnMdcp.d liimrclf; iimkin^ no oilier rc- 
fpicM to his nsecntionciv., than that they would 
crt!:(7:itcii him the lir:l of the two. The son ur«cd 
tlic :=atu(: petition, to spare him ilic misery of bein« 
the rpectaiur of his faihcr’> murder; so that the 
assassins, to satisfy them both, infciu« nncfi of them 
apart, hilled them, by agreement, at the same time*. 

As to Attiem, the difiTicuUv of the limes in 
which he lived, and the perpetual fpiiet that he 
enjoyed in them, confirm what has already been 
observed of him, llmt ho uus a perfect master 
of the principles of his seel, and hnew how to 
secure that chief good of on Kpicurenn life, his 
private case and safety. One would naturally ima- 
gine, tlial his union with Cicero and Ih utu.-, added 
to the fame of his wcallli, would Imvc involved 
him, of course, in the ruin of the proscription : he 
himself was afraid of it, and l:cpt himself concealed 
for some time; but witiioiit any great reason; for, 
as if he had foreseen such on event and turn of 
things, he had always paid a particular court to 
Antony; and in the time even of his disgrace, when 
he was driven out of Italy, and his affairs thought 


^ Dio, p. 333. App. COl. Flat, in Cic. 
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desperate,' did -many eminent .services to his friends 
at Rome;.; and above all, to bis wife and children ; 
M'hom he: assisted, not only with his advice, but 
w'ith his money :also, oh all occasions of their dis- 
tress i/sp that , when Antony came to Rome, in tlie 
niidsti of I the . massacre, : he made it his first care , to 
' find, out Att^cus; and no sooner. learnt where he 
was, than , he wrote him word; .with his own hand, 
to lay, aside all fears, and dome to him im.mediately ; 
and assigned ;him a guard to protect him. from any 
insult.or violence of the •§oldiers’’^. . .. < 

, It must .be Ithputed, likewise, to the same prin- 
ciple of Atticus's caution, and a regard to his safety, 
that, after so long and intimate a correspondence 
of letters, with Cicero, on the most important trans- 
actions of that age, of which there are sixteen books 
of Cicero’s still remaining, yet not a single letter, of 
A tticus’s was ever published : which can hardly be 
charged to any other cause, but bis. having with- 
drawn them. from Tiro,, after Cicero’s death, and 
suppressed them with a singular care; lest, in that 
revolution of affairs, and extinction of the public 
liberty, they should ever be produced to his hurt, 

or the diminution of his credit with their new mas- 
ters. .. 


* Atticus, ciitn Ciceronis intima familiaritatc uterctur, amicissi- 
miis esse Bruto ; non modo nihil iis iiidulsit ad Aiitoniuin violan- 
du'm, sed e contrario familiarcs ejus ex urbe profugientes, quantum 
potuit, texit — ipsi autem Futvix, cum litibus distineretur— sponsor 
omnium rerum fuerit— itaque ad adrentum Imperatorum dc foro 
dccosscrat, timens proscriptionem — Antonius autem— ci, cum re- 
qiiisissct, ubinam csset. sua manu scrlpsit. nc timcrct, statimqiic ad 
se venirct — ac ne quid pcricalaiu inciderct— praisidium ci misit. 
Corn. Nep. in rit. Attic, x. 


'rnn i.u r. or oiorro, nicr. xrr. 

Tliil liK in’rrnM vUh lit?'* r/;i:r«i{nc p'>v.rr 5 xvrs .5 
t rJahl j v;,*-d orj n rtAul tmtirhuon tlan 
thr.l r\' !i|\ l>v the niarriat'O of ?;i's 

v,ti!i NI. v.VjcVj ttiv-; fiist 

rr.tju;?' .'i ;m;u afv-tni I-y Ar.?^,uv 'I hi-, jn- 

th»r ?: i' at;-'! f i'nflr.tri'v of 

* » 

Au;!'.! ?*;'-, »‘ JittjH-fci' aiifi Ai:r»;/{u wa’i; 

21't^ to ijf- l»<-f ifiif* ntar!*/ 

♦* 

.'iljiV'd I'V tif ‘ DKirf:.:/?'; of hU j.'f.o; xv;t?i 

li!'^ f'f 7 jf ‘futti i:r iultlf-A tO 

hlf: I ; ur.'t lur A to fi qr^' il fM r.:/:, ::: rh*: very 

mani^vrin l.ieli j;-.' ho;so;r'.bi^ ; 

r.:ri r*:rnotc ftim} all fr/iuok- or f*." of 

t'.SJ'q' T, Dir: li\ •{ ].*; «t;l! ik» . in th(- f.vffi'; .“imJ OJC- 

n’i'^:rv <•: r.'U ", r-r.^isrtv u'^iv.z to ti.*,* ciioun*;': if;ct 

• « 

of hi? C‘N**rt/. fri jn*} : for thia. riftcr 

a?D iv:;^ the* rhi‘ f hor: r of .h:' »ft<: : .in:/, a*’ S^riCci 

t:u!v i: v. i.- t{<*.* t:*i‘:P.*s of Cicc.o which 

* * 

pre‘^'-vve<i t.:jn from oiAhion : aa'i hh Fon 

A*;*;?!}:*., oor i^raiKo^'n Tii'*.ri*.i«. Ji''r "frat crand- 
5f;f: l)rr;‘»;? *.vfujl.:l r.':Vf: hren cf p.n^' Sir'.'icc to him, 
if Ci u':'n*5 :;a:ijc. hy «niw;ou' Articit^V aiotJgv.itU 
it, hiid ;;ot ui'.en him sn "f’. 


* A:;v - ras rrl.'n f't c’linsir.'n:, ccr.c'.hztsT 

iv'.i A'*, .■■•.•■.i. rjr.. i,\] X;-?: f -: iirtcr*. Atr.r.j ft< p:j* r.N A^-iP- 
f2. xlsr. ; C... ■ ;r t.r Nrr Dr:.‘‘J.'a 

r.'.'fl, ff-.-ir.-rr ru.' r.-’s r.r;!:. wr’jyccJ.’v'J rrrctiUtv'fiPtxi 

«r::vU. !;i. iP. 

^ Atiici r-irire CTrtror.lj rp:-',orx r-?n <'*:urjt. Xihil ilfi 

'Vt » .Tm '* T « t ** {**• :i lUw* , «j Dr«J::s nro :rp« t 
jr.t-.-; EJrv.ini ucrreisr, i;;.: CifiTO jl'.a:.'* app«c«:»T»:t. 

■itccc. Kp. - 


Tii!l z:ip> 
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ACADEMY, a school of Philosophy at Athens; an account of its 
. name, t)rigin, and situation. Note, Vol. III. Page 359, its 
doctrines, 359. New Academy; its distinction from the 
Old, 361, its principles and method of philosophizing, 363, 
kept the proper medium between the Stoic and the Sceptic, 
365, the. most rational of all sects, 366, best adapted to the 
profession of an orator, 368, almost deserted in Cicero’s time 
--why, ib. the notion of a third or middle Academy, 
. ' groundless, Note, ibid, the Academic principles tlie best cal- 
culated for practical life ; compared with those of the Stoics, 
and the Epicureans, 395, Ac. 
jSculeo, C. married Cicero’s aunt, 1,3. 

■ His two Sons bred op with Cicero, L 9. 

Adoption, the conditions and eilects of it, 1. 334. 

Mdiles, the nature and duties of their office, 1. 135, often 
ruined tbemselres by the expence of their shews, 136. 
JEdileship, or Tribunate, a necessary step to the superior dig- 
nities, 1.83. 

Mschylus, of Cnidos, an eminent Rhetorician, attended Cicero 
- in his travels, 1.49. 

JEsopus, the Tragedian, applies several passages of his parts in 
acting to the case of Cicero, 1. 439. 

Afronius, L. Consul, his' character, I. 303. 

Agrarian lMtvs,some account of them, 1. 171. 

Agriculture, the most liberal employment in Old Rome, 1. 7. 
Ahenobarbus, L. Domitius, repulsed from the Consulship by the 
Triumvirate, II. 77. 

Alauda, the name of a Legion raised bv Cssar; an account of 
it. Note, III. 102. 

Albinovanus, M. Tullius, a friend of Clodius, accuses P. Sextius 
of public violence, II. 50. 

Allobroges, their Ambassadors solicited to enter into Catiline’s 
plot, 1. 319, are examined in the Senate, SS3. 

Sn 
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'.If, hi tu.’iMtcr nt lt» 'ttiiiifllfil !iy 

.If 1*1 j- ‘V l*ir Iff {I'trrlf* i* ni Pm.:!)’! \ *< 

ina<Ii- I’nij 'ul it!» < *141, fj*»«rr!'. nitij P-iI.iIk-Iii, 412, 

uniTi ;i til ir, 4 1 1, pr*' ■■'f vnl }»y flji- t«T> 

Il.iitii f, whirM r.i -.ir «v. -IjH, h'» n'sl 

iHn'Mttf' t'» |f» 'w*irt Hi- V, the 

1”, t!»i- tiKifi'.i .-i <!.f - tr% f"H'-ral, 13, 

tiKiuf^ t! projrt'* |i:«ly, ti> ‘•••.ielt tin- vt'.er.'n 

•IUtn, i?7, iiU }if-nnfl«»t!'s i:«f «*t »Iie for ro’;iir;i;:nc 

siils. h'.), H-Iy, .•> thr tyf-.i-vr*-, 51, iifiV? Do* 

to III- init-rfi!', fit, ainf tn ;i?s •Ai*h co::- 

tctnpt, fif*, rcc«!nmfn*!i aft rrro:nit;f>«la*;'!n ''.itl’i S. I’ninpcy 
to the M- »«, ti» i-x’nr: the Pro’ incc^ of Ms- 

Cedonb mill Syria from lJru:ii- anil .SS, ihriT-twis Ci- 

cero, W>, :iti'>\vcr> i)i<t lir'l I’fiilippic, IM, i-rfftN a ptatiic to 
C;f.*ar, lUO, puts three hnii«lri*tl I'lniturifli.'i lotleath. 
ciinit'C'cI agtitnst 0c;a\*iijs ami (i. t'irero the son. It*/, re* 





with their (leiiiniuts, IJI, rediici-^MiKh-in to great straits lyJ, 
trie? to bring 6ver Hirtlut m:*! Octavia? to iii-* inca-twre.s loft, 
gains an mlvantagc again-t Pansa, bn*, ii I’ffoated by llirf:«s 



tavianu? anti Lepidus, 302, proscribes his unde, 30S, a sum- 


INDEX. 


• • • 

III 

''.niary view of his conduct 'from Ctcsar’s death.' ib. gives 
. 80001. for Cicero's headj and orders il to be fixed upon the 
. Rostra^ 313. 

Appian, a. copier of Plutarch, Preface 7as.\iu 
Appitts, Cicero's . predecessor- in his government, displeased 
with Cicero's proceedings in it, 11. 219, impeached by Dola- 
bella, and acquitted, 325, exercises the Censorship with ri- 
gor, 227> asserted the reality of Divination as aii.Augur,^ 
and was laughed at for it. III. 382. 

Appuleius, Tribune, makes a speech in defence of Cicero’s mea-' ' 
,'sures. III. 214. . 

AquiKus, M. delivered up to Mithridates by the city of Mity- 
lenc, I. 53. 

Aratu^s Phenomena,*' translated by Cicero, I. 17, and also his 
Prognostics, I. 309.' 

Arcesilas, the sixth successor of Plato, in the Academic School, 
founded the Ntto Academp, 111. 361. 

Archias, an eminent Poet, the Master- of Cicero, lived with 
Lucullus, I. 13. defended by Cicero, 287. ... 

Ariobai'zanes, King 'of Cappadocia, recommended to Cicero, 
begs his assistance upon the discovery of a plot, II. 196, 
197, drained- of his money by the Roman Governors, 199, 

: . ‘ 200. 
Aristotle, his works first brought into Italy by Sylla, 1. 33, .the 
scholar of Plato, and founder.of the Peripatetic Sect. III. 361, 
held the nature of God, and the Soul, to be a fifth essence, 

377. 

^rpimm, the nativd city of Cicoro and C. Marius,— admitted 
.to the freedom of Rome : its teititory rude and mountainous, 

L4, 5. 

Ateius, Trib. declares the expedition of Crassus prohibited by 
the Auspices, II. 92, turned out of the Senate tor it by Ap- 
pius, ib. . . 

Atticus, a surname given to T. Pomponius, of the Epicurean 
sect, 1.47, purchases for Cicero, at Athens, several statues 
and curiosities of Grecian sculpture, 151, employs his slaves^ 
.ill copying all the best Greek writers-, 153,. refuses to follow 
Cicero in his exile, 393, chides him for his dejection, 401, 

- supplies him with money, 416, is thought too cold by him, 

. 417, visits him at Dyrrliachium, 434, marries Pilia, IJ. 59, 

. complains to Cicero of Guintus’s usage of his sister Pomponia, 
182, labors to reconcile Cicero to Cssar's administration, 435, 
his tenderness at parting from Cicero, III. 71, his good na- 
ture sometimes got the better of his philosophy, 73/ his po- 
litical conduct and principles compared with Cicero's and 
Cato's, 384, his life a true pattern of the Epicurean scheme, 

400, why 'none of his letters to Cicero were ever pubii.<hed, 

401, his daughter married to Agrippa, his grand-daughter to 
Tiberius : but his chief glory was Cicero's friendship, 409. 

Augurs, their college, an account of it, II. 151, presided over 
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,1/, sV’Ii*'r <>f ii!*!! V. v‘, !.1w ,5 * *r.r, •‘:rr»,;j»!rr* IjI::;- 
•.'•U im I’l’Mj .'Ji l i- l.t'.’* i l*\ ];li I, *>?, 

.If. iTH* nj' tl.M :s:>. • ’.r; l« ti Ji in' nvV 

.Ar:':!'-;!’.* ::'»1 !«> t'li 

jij’c-.'t--:; I’iiM.i t*. -..'io'. {tif i*.i\ Rjf'ir. 'if i:. If. H'i', 

jij'M-. «i;Ji 1*< il5!-'y .5 :j t h* wlrii r. p?.;::- 

I'Ui.'.r v.i-.;!, .lltJ. X’. rr.*' » tin' l.jf*- :IvS, j.**:* i*;vav It*; 
v.ij'*' I’.::*! irj.-.rrU't l**>:c::. C.'.i'.i*’\ j'jwclt’iT, 'SO"*, 

;ii» ia •»>' k'ni:; Dfa-t.jr'i'S. 

I **•' il.f c* '.r,— !:s rhst'.-rU,', •14''. 

V'.a*. Iron', i'nl •„ jJr*;l*:x -rti''’., riiil t'n' .‘-tiTV ot* Ji:* 

{.-inj; (**' ''.tr' ' '•■■n .V ;<* ;«*.• provlc 

. i'.i ttjv <.*:»}.!•.»! :.t’v* r ■.-.r’- III. S, fs’ii of ti.-i 
••!iy l»v .\J!?f*:!X '> u’ht * *a:;!i ••* I.nnu- 

x v\'i ' •.'./*!; A:t!s>ny l*y lotii:*, ;m, I'o'r*? a 

.•.I'lrc: t>7, la; •Iit-a -nn;'. }»;ay<rcct;ix’«.*'l xvit’i .tppla'.'-se 

l*v ti;f I'l’.v, 7 1 , jiri'j ir.'i l'» .Ma'.'fvficr.i I'srce, 
h**.i'.U titj t't l.i< i*;*-*:!-'., cxpctsiti-,*!. M*'. takw 

Aa’o::v |ir.’- 'r:iT, IVJ, ;ri.t< lisr.i xviifi loni'y, 15'. uii- 
7>lf ■-'.•'•I vj:h lilt.' I *:• j.*.' ■/.•; ilfcr.-t--! t'» OoMviys, :}•».">, si'CV.re.« 

a «■« ... 



coiissiu-n*. with itst;!f, ib. 
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Brutus, aL. a medal with, his head on one side, and Ahala on thfr 
,, other ; a-’conjecture'on the reason of it. Note, III. 4-. . 

Bursa, T. Munatius Plancus, accused by Cicero, and con- 
• demned to banishment, II. 173. 



Ctclius, M. his character; defended b}' Cicero, II. .71, sends 
'the iiews of Rome to Cicero, ltS9, chosen .^dile, and desires 
Cicero to. supply him ^Yith wild behsts for his shews, 3.^1, 
presses Qicero to remain neuter in the civil war, 390, his 
' death and character, 321. 

Cfrrellia, a learned' lady, atid correspondent of Cicero, III. SS.'i. 

Ciesar, J. nearly allied lo.Ci Marius; marries Cornelia, Cinna’s 
■ ciaughtcr, reluscs to put her away ; is deprived, of her for- 
.tune and the .priesthood by Sylla, I. 35, retires into the 
country; is ^discovered by Sylla’s soldiers; obtains his life 
with dilliculty';' Sylla’s prediction of him, ib. gains a civic 
' crown at the siege’ of Mitylene, 53, zealous .to restore the 
power, of the tribunes, 122, made use of them to overturn the 
'I'cpublic, 123, excelled all men in the magniiicence of his 
shews, 127, a zealous pfomotor of the Manilian law, 144, 
suspected of a conspiracy against the state, 148, revives the 
Marian cause; prosecutes the agents of Sylla’s cruelty; but 
spares Catiline, 1(32, suborns T. Labienus to accuse C. Rabi- 
rius, 182, whom he condemns, 183, elected liigh-pricst, 18G, 
votes for saving the lives of, Catiline’s accomplices, 232,' in 
danger of being killed for it, 248, supports Mclclhis against 
'Cicero; 'his attempts. against Ciitulus, 258, suspended from 
his oillce, 259, his suspension reversed, 2li0, impeached by 
'L. Vettius and U. Curius, .of. Catiline’s plot, 2(38, takes his 
revenge on them both, 3G9, puts away his wife, 278, his be- 



glory from Spain, 
chosen consul with ]3ibuIus,'31G, forms a triple league with 
Ponipey and Cras'susj 317, procures Clodius’s adoption, 333, 
carries an Agrarian law by viplcnec, 32G,’ gains the favor of 
the knights ; sends Cato to prison, 328, ratifies Pompey’s 
acts in Asia, aud humbles Lnculius, ibid, feigns a quarrel 
with Clodius, 331, provoked by the edicts of Ribulus, 342, 
suborns Vettius to swear a 'plot upon young Curio,' and the 
nobles of the opposite party, 31G, strangles Vettius in prison, 
'348, endeavors to force Cicero to a dependance upon Iiiiii ; 
oilers to make him his lieutenant in Gaul, 351,2, provoked 
by Cicero’s refusal, assists Clodius, and throws the blame on 
Cicero, ib. reconciles Piso to Clodius, 359, condc!ini<> the 
j[)roCecdings of Cicero aginnst IJcnfulus and the rest, the 
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f,f Utt Mi' rtr»l in fh»- m naJ^, 37G, *(, f,;, 

J•foVln(.^ tif rin'il, i'j. r'in;»ratulacj- . Olr>»lin'. ujion lii' ma- 

» to f.'U » ro'n « M*.Taiion nnon 

* ha-, fij*. {<rr<viti< r prolr.ni'Hl hy 

* n'f, If. hi- an in'rrvKty nvith P/impcv nt 

I. Mi-r.i, {«'< iifif.sjt-fc P<inip' y ati?! 7(hliU .ic-cond 

f v}i. .Iiiifin itiKi liri'atn, HO, t-ru* himl in 0. Cir:«:ro, 

II. i, jir*M*» N Tk-i r-> In (h-fMui V-.ittnin-., mi«{ nUn fhahi- 

ni'.i', iJft, htraf. ihr nf hh i!aM{;hl':r .fiiiia v/ilh firfnii»“'s, 
;uh1 jiirp- n -. hiin-»*}r fnr u hri;ath wiih l’f»m|icy, 13!), 
nl.iitu*. ihf »'l!y ujili ll^^ j.fr»-|»f< i i.f a « war. plta-td 
%iilh ils*’ I' lilni-'- hilivrtn ami (!.<in, {.lixir;* to in- 

!!, 2I'{, }»*!!< an «'n*! to ll:^ fi'aliic war, 
hnln . ;.M<J f'nrJo to h»4 ortWcd hv the 

fJ 'i.v.i- I'l ili-!ni»-i hi-, nuny, j»:< .'»<>. i|ji: !t«ihiron,*t!,i^{, 
orI»“i I'-fii.' *,»“ ‘itil. i-i iioi kiln rw: in it, >)*1. tin: na- 

t*-;rr of iiii ait»-Ui]it Stoi, lafci-* Corliiiioiit, ainl 

tf*- »?% hii /rrio with i'rriffr>:Ilv, 272, Jirf'^r:*, l.'ic/Jro tn 
'.v.iMii J, tijinii ilw j.iililw tr»'a*«r*-, 300, 

ni.li(,h* '. in'o Spain, itit’i I,irrit*-n iiit'!, .IlS, 

J)ji £at»ir, laaj.* him-* If f.’on.til, ijoci afii-r 1‘firnp'y, 
h*-'.ii-yt-4 iiiai at l>ytfhv;hium, without qoitt 

ihf ‘Ji-j:**, 32*), ftalfi- a » lonph-t*: viitnryat J'har»:-.li:i, .‘>20, 

hf. t’ornUii.t iitiii jhijjipi totr.parfil, iloiliTlari'd Dictator n 
r*:r.vn'l tiin*-, 310, wnr**i himlty to (,’i»*t-fo, .IH, aw imt-r- 
%ictv with hwitt f*!*, th*- city hy hi« mamjcr of 

> rratiiij; 3.'»0, cinl>»tk« for Afric, ih, iho time of liN 

t'snh.trkiHcnl eh and iV. in a •M it.inj; couttaiiiction hrtwten 
flictrro ;u«<l l!ir'.i*.:«,3.*>), AV.fr ; hu rctornn vn-Wirionc, ici*xir.t- 
varamiy «l hy ihi: Svin'.c, 357, hi* to^pml for Cicf-ro, 
•ihfft Virm'/ji Cain, 570, grariw tin; |»‘'Tition of the 

S* n.iic in r.ivor of rnarci llu*'., 373, rt rorrn.<. tiit- Kalcwihir, .^jy, 
pardoiri Liiiariti’-, M*?!, into Spain ngaiiwt Poinpey's 
rji', .^I'lnl* <*ii cro r.n acctitinioi lii.< bucce.:*, 422, puh- 
Iii.i Anti-Cuio, 43 J, triutnfd'.-^ "I-W, inclini'ii io roin 
Kiiif; Di-iotarii’!, whom <';ivr« »nd Briitu'- di'h mlcd, 4-h', 
;.t.trticd hy llrutii!.'s freedom in that r.iu''f, ih. .-hotUT.'. tho 
forms of till' Consnh liip, to oblige the umre friends with it,_ 
411, open to ;dl kinds of Haiti ry, and desirous of the title of 
Kiiif,*, 'M? ; his death and character, 430, &c, worshipped as 
.a Deity hy the meaner sort. 111. 2'?. 

0:hr.i:$f the head of Antony's party. III. 130, carries several 
pfiinis against Cicero, 

Carlo, Crt. Piipiriua, driven Out of Italy hy Sylla, killed by 
Pompi y, 1. 33. . - > 

Carr.railea, n Professor of the AVta Acnderiy, which hy earned 
to its Jiighest glory. III. 302. 

Cfifshisg C. hlocked up in Antioch hy the PaTthians. gams an 
atlviittlngu over them, 11. 2UJ>, 205, conspires against Cre^t s 
Hfei his chanicirr, dfil, retires with M. Brutus to Laiiuvium, 
Ilf. 18, chosen Patron of Poteoli with the two Brutnses, .«»> 

0 
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.expostulates by jotter- witk Antony^ 55, prepares* for an at- 
tempt upon Syrioj 89, his success in Syria, 173, defeats Do- 
labclla, 34G, his preparations for the war and conduct vindir 
cated, 279, -compared with Bruliis's, ib. 

Cassuts, S. the tribune, oppo-scsall motions aga'mst Cicsar, IJ. 

25S, flies to Gmsar’s camp, ib. - ■' 

CbtiVnic, disappointed of the cbn.su1ship, enters into a conspi- 
racy against the state, I. 147; 148. accused fur his op])re.ssions 
in Afric, solicits Cicero to undertake his cause, 1^6, bribes 
his. accuser, P. Clodiiis, to betray it, 1.57, bribes open]}' fur 
the consulship, supported by Crassus and Cmsar, 159, cuts oil' 
the head of C. Alarius Gratidianus, and presents it to Syila ; 
accused by L. Paulus of murdering citizens in .SyllaV pro- 
scription; suspected' of an incestuous commerce with I'abia 
the vestal, 162, 1G3, sues for the consiilshi]} a second time, 

. 186, forms a design against Ciccru’.s life, 187, his character, 
188, the plan of his conspiracy, 190, fails in a design again.>!t 
Prmnestc, 196, leaves -the ' city, 303, is declared a public 
enemy, 209, blocked up by-Q.- Mctellus and C. Antonius, 
246, defeated and killed, 247. • 

Cato, C. Trib. his character, 11. 31, declares himself against 
the restoration of king Ptolemy, 32, treats Pompey roughly, 
44, makes himself ridiculous by the sale of his gladiators, 61, 
hinders the consuls from choosing magistrates, 77. ' 

Cato, M. Porcius, his speech for putting Catiline's Accomplices 
to death, I. 341, obtains a decree for that'purposc in his own 
ivords, 243, declares Cicero the Father qf his Country, 249, 
accepts the commission granted by Clodius's law, to depose 
Ptolemy King of Cyprus, 388, mamtains the legality of Clu- 
dius’s Tribunate, S9U, 391, repulsed from the Pnetor-ship, II. 
89, Auguslu-s's moderation with regard to his character. Note, 
111. 316, his political principles and conduct compared with 
. Cicero's, 393. • - 

Censors, an account' of them, I'. 12 1^ their oflicc rc.storrd, 

- after an intermission of 17 years, and exercised with seve- 
■ rity, 125. 

Centuries, the division of the people into Centuries, 1. 139. 
Cethe^is, one of Catiline's Conspirators, his character, 1. 1 93, 
put to death, 243. ' 

Characters of Persons, in what manner to be drawn; Pref. xviii. 
CVmf'UC/er of Mithridates, 1.23, of C. IMurius, 27. of Sylla, 34, 
of Uosciu.s, the comedian, 60^ of Serturius, 78, of M. (.'rassus, 
82, of Catiline, 188, of Lentulus, 192, of Cetlicgus, 163, of 
Lucullus, 232, of P. Clodius, 276, of M. Pup. Piso, 286, of L. 
Calp. Piso, 358, of A. Gabinius, 360, of Piso, Cicero's suii-iii- 

- law, 448, ofTrebatius, II. 106, of P. Crassu-s 149, of <1. Ilor- 
tensius, 240, of AI. Antony, 253, of Pojnpey, .335, of Curio, 
342, of Ligarius, 387, of Tullia, 392, of 31. ^larcellus, 411, 
of Mamurra, A'o/c, 437, of M. Brutus, 448, of C. Cas<iu'!, 451, 
of D. Brutus, 455,of Trebonius, 456, of J. Cmsar, 461, of Ma- 
titus. III. 4i, and -Vo?e, 50, of Scrvllia, 67, of ;5ulpiciu5, 
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l-lrt, iVof?, ftf llirljiis C20, aF r.inr3, 230, aF MesuU, 
Ilf < Irmvii!^ .'500, f,r T.^n^flm, f)lO, of Aoitu.n, 71, 1507. 
4I1,A| f::.N.,;l0.7. //r, 

Ctrrrtt, .V. i)|i* ^raii'lf.iih'-r ; tici’oiint of him; had two 
rifnri'ui f. ft. 

Ci ff/>, .1/. i}jr f.ohi r; » mati of lAtn-rj rind polhrnc.ii; cdn* 
hi'. i-hiMriii '^hh pi'iMi undir iho dirrr.iJon uf h. 

0 . 1 -.n-., 1. 0, fr.iil ;i tilin':** in Kontf, 1 1, hin son consul, 

Ciffxt, /, Uii- i-fi'r.tn i.f (.'ic^Tii, !*n ftrpoimlnfhitn, J. 1.51. 

,*,•. ih.. fitti.iin*. till* t;AVcrnniifif of Aria, and 

«}«s:»rffl'. with AtiiMi-. ri‘|ii<i:n|; Ia ho hi*: lioitfPiKitif, I. J30(i. 
Iirojui-f. l«> vi'.ii Ini iifiiilii't at Thc'^aWifiica, in hii return 
ini;ii hut f, i{J»u, arrivi'S ul {{omr, *100, 

hn, hir in :i tuinttU hv hhUiu; hinni'lf »ifnliT the liodtoi 
a| thr ilt-.uf, .l.l.l, (Itivrti It'.ni his hnuir hy fMotliiit, 11. 2ii, 
in. (U' iiitr i>tt'i'<.-itMirot>'naut'. in ti.iiil, lO.i, iirojoctrin poem 

All (!.«.•, -.r*! Uni! 'll t-*.|iri{triAii, 1 li, 

fVtVf.'*, A/. 7*. tthni h'-rii, I, I, un ai'tomii of hi.: f.imily, 2, 

1. 'i'lleil it r.'ii- rtrt«. and %vhy, 4, hii filnily sent, », now pos- 

I hy I}>uiini<‘Mn I'ti.ir', f>, ri-ei-lt'ed the nnnu: of hi< 
f.ttlnT :i*n«5 ^runilfaihri. Muri.u', ts the n;!i»p of Cicero, 
It hence 7, eilm‘.ii**»l tvith hit eomirK, the youni; 

Acuieo:.. ninhr tin* ♦htietion of Cra'i.uh It, pbcnl iivn 
ptthlie M'hooi tnifier a <.»te*'5: niaiter. II, committed to th« 
peel Ari'hint; I’nuch aihlicleij in poetry; puhlishes a poem 
ivhile a h'lV, 12, talce.tihe utunly ptwii, 1.5, put under the 
fnri! of ri. Jilnr, tJca-vol-A, the ;\uu«r; iifturwiiriU of J^ctcroh 
the hi;,;h*prie*t ; acquires t\ coinplelp knowh'ilite of tin- bv,'«, 
14, ht'< inaiiuer of improvin;; hiimelf, lA, he transhite.r Ara- 
lusS IMtenoineita into IvAiin vrwe ; nuhliihcs a poem in ho- 
nor of (*. Mitritin, 17, nnother, rralled I.imon; hU* poticcal 
(’cnju". srarce inferior lo his oratorini ; studies philosophy. Iff, 
i£ lonti of IMiiedriis the Kpicurenn ; rle.sprw thr principles of 
tliat sect, I ft, makes a cnmp»iK<t "'iih the consul Cn. Poni- 

{ ii-'iiis Sfruhn, in the Marsic war; b present at a conference 
u-iwem the comul ami the general cit the Mnrsi, 20, serves 
as a viihifltffT under Sylla, relates a remarkable action, at 
whicli he was prr»ent, ’*22, sees the entry of C. Marius into 
Koine, ‘iii, writes his rhetorical piecc.s, 29, scholar to Philo 
the Ac.iilemie; resumes his pratorial sttulir-s under Molo the 
Khndiati, SO, st turn's logic with Tlinddlu-s the Stoic; declaims 
in I Allin amt Greek with M. Piso ami ft* P”** 

himself a second time unilev Molo, 37, improves his lan- 
guage hy tlie conversation of the. ladies, .39, oilers him.self to 
the J’ar, ibid. undcriake.s the cau.se of P. ftuinctius, 40, dcr 
fend.** .S. l*o.sci«,s of Aiueria, 41, is applauded for it by the 
whole city, 4*2, defends the rights of certain towns of Italy to 
the frecduin of Koine, which v5ylla .had taken from them, 45, 
travels into Greece and Asia, 40, lodges at Athens with Au- 
tuichiiv, ib. meets then* with Atticjis. pursues, his rhetqrit*j 

. • 0 
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'* studies under Demetrius the S 3 ’rian ; is initialed .into the 
, Eleusinian mysteries, 47, goes over into i^sia, 'where he is 
attended by the principal orators of that countr 3 % 49, visits 
Rhodes on his return, where he studies philosophy with Po- 
sidonius, and declaims, in Greek, with Molo, 50, conies back 
to Rome, after an excursion of two years, 51, his travels the 
' only scheme of .travelling- with credit, ib. the story of his 
journey to the Delphic Oracle suspected, 59, is made quicstor, 
, pleads the cause of Roscius the comedian, GO, Gl, he marries 
Terentia, 68, enters upon the quacstorship of Sicily, G9, 
' greatly honored by the Sicilians, pleads for some young ofli- 
cers of quality, 71,. finds but the tomb of Archimedes, un- 
known to the Syracusans,.72, his return to Italj', 73, resolves 
. to reside constantly in Rome, .74, strictly observes the Ciii- 
, cian law, 84, takes all the usual ways of recommending him- 
self to the people, 86, is elected Curule Aildilc; undertakes 
the prosecution ofVerres, 89, goes to Sicily in search of facts 
and evidence against hint : his reception at Syracuse, 94, &c. 
- and at Messana, 95, defeats till the projects of Verres, by a 
. new. way of proceeding,- and forces him into exile, ib. of- 
> fends the nobility by it, 99, seeurcs the aflcction of the cili- 
-zens, is supplied with provisions during his A^dilcshij) by the 
Sicilians, 128, defends Cmcina and Fonteius, 130, declared 
prmtor in three diflerent assemblies, 138, condemns Licinius 
Maccr, 140, ascends the -rostra the first time, in defence of 
the Manilian law, 142, defends A. Ciuentius, 145, frequents 
the school of Gnipho, 146, defends Manilius, 147, refuses to 
accept any province, 149, takes great pains in suing for the 
consulship, 150, employs Atticus to purchase statues and 
other curiosities fur him at Athens, 151, defends C. Corne- 
lius, 154, inclined to defend Catiline, 15ii, changes his mind, 
ibid, appears a candidate for the consulship, 1.58, delivers his 
speech called in Toga Candida; defends G. Gallius, I GO, 
proclaimed consul by the acclamation of the whole people, 
1G4, has a son born to him, 1G5, draws his colleague, C. An- 
tonias, from liis old engagoinents, to the interest of the Re- 
public, 168, unites the equestrian order with the senate, 170, 
opposes Rulius’s Agrarian law, 171, appeases the people, in 
a tumult against Otho, 178, persuades the suns of the prn- 
' scribed to bear their condition with patience, IHO, defends 
C. Kabirius, Ibl, publishes a new law ugaiiisi briherr, IH7, 

. charges Catiline with traitorous dc.signii, ih. i.s ordered in take 
caretliat the republic receive no harm, 188, is iiiformcd.i) 3 * 
Curius of all Catiline's measures, 195, summons the .venate to 
• the (ciiiplc of Jupiter, 195, decrees a reward to the fir.>.t dis- 
coverer of the plot, 197, tiri\’cs Catiline out of the city l»y 
a resolute speech, 302, bis second speech agiiiiist (.'nliiinc, 
204, defends L. hlunena, 211, and C. Piso, 218, instructs tJm 
ambassadors of the Allobruges how to convict the coiiqii- 
ratnrs, 220, has public thanks and a siqiplirntinn decreed to 
him, for’ preserving the cil\*, -224, his t'nird specL-li again-t 
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pMiriili.-. fh Nmnitr. tTiii. 1 1 nppn-c (’l>«ii»iA l.iiV'i, Imt rmi- 
M-niJ. t*> h't tinT.f p'»' ii rr lui-vtl t*. thr cmiititinn nf a 
criiuinai, an i cli'-nyf’ hi • haiitt npiin it, mIiI, U tlflcmlcd liy 
ihf atiii ymin;; mihithy, wl«» pi rpritially attciul him, 

ill. i; rir*r-i'li*d liy i***nip»-y. .ITO, Milmtit-: tn a YolnntJiry 
r.vihv :n».l ciijiM-iT.itf •• a rtaiijt* »*i‘ Mim-rva in ihr tciuplt* nf 
.iiipitcr, 'Ahi, rrpMit* ill’ ipiitiiu; ilit oily; cliatfics titv mi* 
^ iMT.-: i)t‘ it with jiiTtitly, f.vphi!m tlU' tnntivci oflnsrc- 
trrat, ^prl^N vorai day-* at Yilm, •i!)l,not .MjflVrnl tn 
tnior iiH» i’U'ily Ity C. Vir"nm;. thr pr.vior, SWi, Iwmorjbly 
roci’ivt'rj Uy nil liie tnwii'; tiirmii;h wiiirli hi; pas'scil, 'W''** 

prfiwi**; Atiioui to rom** <•» him. ib. Imlgo'! %Yith M. Li’ithf! 
jiMr Ihniuli.sium, .'ifli, h« «h*vam, diHi. arrives at Pyrrli.l- 
ohiniUt i.< emt'liictwl to 'riii’S':ilonira,i>y On. Planciw-s SitS, dc- 
rllne.-. an interview with hi*i lirothnr. WO. hi-i dejeotum in hi.^ 
t’tcile. 401 , uneasy for the pnhliealum of one of his inveclire 
orations, 4 1 d, n t urns to nyrrhavbmni, di'splt'ased w-iili 
the nwnsitfetiieiii of his thhiiJs tit lioiiu', ibid. hi.s restoration 
derreeii iii ■VIjii i«>’.s monument,. 4:)7. and ronfumvd by all 
the conturtvs, -Ilf, his progress irom lirundisiinu to Rome, 
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450, returns thanks to- the senate and people, 11. 2, proposes 
a law for Anting - to Pompey the administration of nil the. 
com and provisions of the republic, 8, pleads for the rrstitn- 
tidn of'his Palatin house, 12, rebuilds hisTusculan villa, 22, 
Cakes down the acts of his banishment from the Capitol, 24, 
is assaulted in the streets by Clodius, 26, labors to get ' the 
commission of restoring king' Ptolemy granted to Lentulus, 

■ 35, unites himself with Pompey, 44, defends L. Bestia, 46, 
promotes a decree for prolonging Gtesar’s command, 47, de- 
fends P. Sextius, 50, moves for reconsidering Ctesar’s act> 
for the division of the Campanian lands ; but drops that mo- 
tion, 53, &c. the grounds of his conduct towards the Trium- 
virate, &c. 57, rebuilds his houses, 59, uneasy in his domestic 
affairs, . ib. applies the answer of the Haruspices to the vi- 
.olences of Clodius, 65, persuades the senate to rccal Piso 
^and Gabinius from their provinces, 69; defends Corn. Balbus 
and M. Ctellus, 70, writes a poem in compliment to Cmsar, 
<72, engages Lucceius to write the history of his acts, 74, 
speaks his invective oration against Piso, 84, is present at 
Pompey’s shews, and defends Gallus Caninius, 87, 88, fi- 
■nishes his Palatin house, and prepares an inscription for it, 
and for the temple of Tellus, 90, his quarrel and reconcili- 
ation with Crassus, 93, finishes his piece on the Complete 
Orator, 95, composes a treatise on politics, 100, ‘enters into 
rUn intimacy with Coesar, 103, writes a series of letters to Trc- 
batius in Gaul, 108, sends a Greek poem on his consulship to 
Gassar, and writes an Epic poem in honor of him, 1 14, do* 
fends Plancius, 123, and Vatinius, 124, gives cviticnce againsl 
Gabinius, 127, defends him in a second trial, 130, apologixes 
for that conduct, 131, defends C. Rabirius, 13-1, acce}>i> 
Pompey's lieutenancy in Spain, but resigns it, 140, begins :< 
correspondence of letters with Gurio, 146, elected into the 
College of Augurs, 151, 'uses his utmost endeavors in pro- 
moting JMilo to the consulship, 153, not deterred fruin un- 
dertaking j\Iilo*s defence, 162, accuses the Tribune, Bursa, 
172, writes his treatise on la%vs, 174, decides a dispute about 
the inscription prepared by Poinpey for his new temple, 17‘5. 
succeeds to the government of Cilicia, against his will, 177, 
sets forward towards it, 182, sends an account to Atticus of 
Pomponia's behavior to his brother, 183, has an interview 
with Pompey at Tarentum, 185, arrives at Athens, and 
lodges with Aristus, 186, writes to C. Memmius, in l)chalf of 
the Epicureans, 187, rallies Trebatius on his turning Epicu- 
rean, 188, sets forward towards Asii\, 189, lands at E]>iicsus, 
193, arrives at Luodicca, and enters u]>on his command, 19-1, 
docs not allow any cxpciicc to be incurred for hinisclf or 
company, by the cities through wliich he pas'ctl, ib. secures 
his province from the •iurtwids of the Partliians, 19.>, takes 
king Ariobarzaiics under Iiis protection, 196, refuse’! to ac- 
cept any present from him, 200, solicits him to jtav his debt 
to Brutus with tlic money offered to himtclf, ib. frees il.c 
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p:i''fi* raUrii IhirietiMns, ai«»tli«.*r nn tin* I*liilO'U|ihy of the 
Ac.'Mlfiny, 417, his Trr.jtisf //riviKAoi, -HIl, hisTinni- 
lan J)is;»iit:iiioiis. *101, wriic-ia f»mi*ral ciiroiniuin onl’onna. 

si-^ler, *12^, i.s prwsi'ii to write soniethiitij to f!a*sar, 
hot ili‘!couri»j:<’«l by tin- ditliculty of it, cirfvntis^ J^***!? 
Deiotartit, 4:15, eiiiertuins (.'a-sar at hi.; Iimwi-, 4o(». how far 
acct'.^<!ary to Cti**.ai ’s death. III. iJ, urges the contpiraiors to 
support that act by viporoiw measures, 11, leaves Koim:, di<- 
^ali^lied with the indolence of bi> friends, 19, dUgnsted by 
Ch-npaira, in an interview with her, 24, endeavors to draw* 
Iliriios and Pansa to the interests of the Republic, :M, writes 
bi.i Treatise on the Mature of the Gods, on JDiviiuuion, 5»i 
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i)n the Advantages of Old Age ;* on Friendship, 58, on Fate, 59, 
his . Anecdote, (iO, approaches totvards Rome, but is dis- 
suaded from entering it, fiS, cibtains an honorary lieutenancy, 
.and resolves to visit his son at Athens, 63; labours to recon- 
cile Hirtius to the conspirators, 60, assists at a conference 
with Brutus and his friends, 67, begins to cherish Octavius, 
as a check to Antony, 69; begins his Book of Offices, 70, . 
takes bis leave of Attiens with great tenderness, 71, send.s 
hiindtis piece on Glory, 71, some account of that piece, AVr, 
73, sets forward towards Athens, 82, writes liis Treatise 'of 
Topics at Sea, 8-3, his manner of writing Prefaces, Note, 84, 
encouraged by. good news from Rome, he drops the pursuit 
of .his voyage, 8S, .has an interv’iew n-jth Brutus, 87, and 

■ arrives at Rome, -SO, delivers thc first of hi.s Philippics, 90, 

■ retires to. Na]des, oomposcs his second Philippic, 93, con- 
sents to support Octavius on certain condition.^, 101, fini>«he.s 
his Book of Offices, 105, vyrites his Stoical Paradoxes, 103; 
comes back. to Rome, iipoiV Antony’s leaving it, 1 08, spcak.s 
his third Philippic, 111, his fonhh, 114, ‘publishes his se- 
cond Philippic, 115, speaks ImfiAh, 118, called for by the 
people; 'to give them an account of the' dcHberalions of the 
senate,, speaks his sixth- Philippic, 128, his sevcnih, 131, 
opposed by Caleniis, in all his motions against Ahton'v* pro- 
cures a defirce to put on the Sagum, or habit’ of war, 136, 
speaks his eighth Philippic,, I88/'his ninth,' 143, hi.< (cnih, 
150, his eleventh, 164, his statue of Minciva, ’dedicated in 
the Capitol, struck by liglitn’mg, and repaired bv the senate, 
173, speaks his twelfth Philippic, 174, iri.s thirteenth, 185, 
his noble struggle in defence of the Republic, 196, lii.s pains 
to engage I/;pidus, Pollio, and Plancn.s, in the same '•cause, 
197, mortifies Servilius in the senate, 207, di.slurbcil Ijy a 
report of bis designing to make himself master of the city, 
314, carried in triumph to the Capitol, on the news of An- 
tony’s defeat, 319, speaks his funricenlli Philippic, 2:.’(‘. 
prcs-ccs Brutus to come into Italy, 23-1, decrees an Oration 
to Octavius, with public honors to I-Ilrtiu>?, Pansa, Aquila, 
&c. ib. expostulates with D. Brutus on Antony’s escape, 238, 
blames M. Brutus’s clemency to C. Antony, 242, utterly 
averse to the consulship of Octavius, 262. presses Brutu.s aii'J 
Cassius to hasten to Italy, 271, his conduct from ilie limo of 
CsB-sar’s death vindicated, and compared with Brutus’s, 281, 
lii.sownaccouiUofitinalettLM‘to Bnitu=, 285. cleared from 


a calumny,. intimated in a letter of Brutus, Note, 301, pro- 
scribed by the Triumvirate, 305, might have o.scaped into 
Alacedunia, 30d, had early notice of his dancer : enibarlts r.t 
Astura, 311, preferred death to the faiicues of camps end 
the sea; forced by hi< slaves t» attempi'a flich! : ovettuken 
by hi*' pursuers, -312, urder> his slaves not to re‘-i«t. — 
hU death wiili the greatest finniu-S'. — Izis hrrMl and !i.*n*J^ c :t 
oil; — and placed npon the rostra, 313, the .‘ni,: wln.re li*; rs:'.’. 
visited by travellers, 31.5, whv Vircil and r.rAx ::i- 
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tM«, '*-ui;;‘iijit. ill ift aflvffsjfv* 

‘ill 5‘i\» ».1‘ .■'li,f 4. c?Mrf j’j -if.n, the nature* of 
Is.;,*. j..~-ni.!i i tj.l.'tiM ii .iiil . ».••{, ;ii. bi' jrrfst 

t’s I mry bt.’tM.ii «'J '.riMM .»»3, br. Ui,;!.'. tin.- ino-.; 
r4*M..jis!> •!* MtitMMi'j., •Ml. I,». iM»lij;*iy inct» rltblc. ililS, a 
t iif hi. jotu'i*. |>o!i*ir;il, rocitm- 

J'H'jj’ialory, ifVJ, to llt»: Iftlrrt of all ttjio livi'd 

Mict htito <.-..ntji;tnril fjat:stt:S'iJy wiib I*i5nj‘^, hi-, hlv 
iorj'-/l ‘.‘I .*1.^ lo*.!, JIJO, h'n tot a history, ihil, 

r.si ri jij.vij. tif hs' [“'"try, 1*4*1 .. 

» vh ‘.ra«;t<*f of hit 4*cj:jj».'r» d with tlrtt of jKmos- 

:!i4'm .'{'M, : ml ihai of lu' c*«jttMaj:*:r;»rjf;, who |>ri;T«-ttdtd 
to ail Aflf t j»h;it-'*-j»liT draw it from tht- Ai-a- 

•li'itiv, :-ii actot'.ij: of it, r*< f\|'hd»vi{ liy hirr. ••';lf, 3(i:h 
a j'lMiiiifUt t it :\ vatioU'. n-'jilii;}; in hi* Tri-att’.- on il.o tiaruru 
«;{ ;!i«* 1,1 d>, Siitt\ ;h»j, hi* htc;'iiM:'t c'-.itvoti ii, the New 
Arath’iny, iho dilhcttUy of tb^ciivtrin;; hi. tv:d *cmi- 
liii'iit-i stfiietl, ;h,lh why thi-y ?r«* r.ot to hi* in hi? ora- 

rioti*, ;i70, whii.h arc y«.'i f'ond to^tiininiii i. of facts, Ncle, 
'■'/! I. his h‘tlcr '1 l.'.y oj'‘*« hit heart.. but with tann.* exceptions, 
ib. h(s |diil' sophii.:!l ?M»rl;s {the a }»}■.:!,?%' rj i;;t ;!m:ifnt phi- 
lii'ijjihy, *17.?, tile l;i*y to hupropur •i;»tiiiu*nt.s, he ha.s 
dccl.tt<’d n<j pr<*ci*i* oisinion.* in natutul j-.ht'.'i- iphy, ib. yet 
w:l3 ariiuainii-d with m'iiiic t.f the fnnd.itneut.'.l principle* of 
it, wbiJii p;i>s for tin: discoveries of inotictn 374, he 
believed a (,o«!, a Pnividcnce, the iiniaortulity of the soul, 
itinl a fnitite .sia*e of rewards and ]»\:;nV!ii;,ertt.<. ."r-l— 37<S, 
hi-t opinion of the rclijtioii of Ih.iJM* eotis';dcred, .'iTy, an oli- 
icrvaiiun of Poly bio* upon it. ?$•'•*>, his own rciitta-n divim*, 
SS*^.J. be deduced the oiijtin t,f duty, t«’.»r:'.i obligation, and 
the eternal diOtrenci! of uofid and til. fri*in the wsH of God, 
mS J, Sic. hU siy-itcin t»f reli^jhiii end inontiity, ceniained in 
his botik.s on ^oveminein, 1*11 laws '•‘•'td on oshecs, ihc 
noblest fV»ltrtJ e.ver p«bi»“iied to tbe beatheii world, St*S, 
an objection to bis belief of it Mated laiiJ an.s?vercJ, SSI’, &c- 
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his rule’ of following nature explained, Note, liis politi- 
iCai principles arid condiirt iilnstratcd, 392, &c. compared 
wiiii Cato's, and n itli Auicus’s, 395 — 401, his rule of ma- 
naging men of po^’ cr, S98, &c. bis true principles always 
. (lisplay'cd ibcinfifivcs, when lie was at liberty to.cxert them, 
398, his death violent, but irot uutiinely, 400, wliat he seems 
to have wished, lb', the last act of his life glorious, ib. 
CicerOfM. the son, iiivesied with the Manly ffotm at Arpinnm, 
JI, 292, carried by his father to Potnpey’s camp, 313, com- 
mands a wing of'Pompey’s liorsc, S3l>, sent to Athens to 
. study under Cratippus, 390, iinich cominciidcd and helovci! 
by Brutus, HI. 157, entrusted with the coininaiid of his horse 
in Macedonia, ib. defeats C. Antony, and takes him prison- 
■er, .193, his character injuriously ircated by posterity, — a 
. true account of it, — and a summary viesv of his life, 401 — 

413 . 

Cicero, S. attends his brother into Cilicia, as one of his licuten- 
. ants, I-l.- 183, resolves, to follow him into Pompey's camp, 
.313, obtaius* pardon from Caesar, 330, reviles his hroriicr in 
his letters and speeches to Caesar's friends, 331, givc‘.s a dis- 
advantageous character of the consuls, Pansa and Iliriius, 
, III. 230, is proscribed by the Triumvirate, 311, conciMis 
himself in Rome, but is discovered and killed, together wifli 
his son, 413. ' 

Cicero, Q. the son, gives inrormateon to Ceesar of liis uncle's 
disaffection to him, JI. 293, reads to his friends an oration 
against his uncle, 331, abuses both his uncle and fatiier, to 
please Csssar's friends, 424, de.serts Antony, and is recon- 
ciled to his father and uncle, III. 79, is presented to Brulu.<. 
80, undertakes to accuse Antony to the people, 81, js abused 
by Antony in liis edicts, 107, is proscribed; taken in Rome, 
and killed with his fadier, 41 1. 

Citicitis, M. Ti'ib. his law prohibiting patrons to take money or 
presents from their clients, I. 63. 

C-ijina, the consul, driven out of Rome, and deposed by his 
colleague Octavius ;.recals Marius: enters Rome with a .su- 
perior force, and puts all his rnemips to the sword, I. 25, 
killed in a mutiny of bis soldiers, 32. 

China, L, Cornelius, pnntor, applauds the act of killing CiP.<ar. 
in a speech to the people. 111. in danger of his life from 
('a3sar'.s veteran soldiers, ib. 

Cinna, Jlelvius, tribune, mistaken for I,. Cornelius China, am] 
torn to pieces by the rabble. III. 16. 

Cispius, tribune, beaten by CJodius, I. 432. 

Ch'ic croisn, ivJiut, &c. I. 53. 

Classical icriiers, wliy .’*0 called, 1. 139, 

Clcnpatra, t-lueen of )'-gypt, flic.s from Rome upon the dcaiii oi 
Ctcsnr, 111.24, her conference there wiili Cicero, ib. 
Clodtus, A his character, 1.276, pn-fnica the iny'>teiies of ihc 
Bona Dca, ib. his trial for it. 279, <Lc. beiiunei a dechrnj 
euciiiy to Cicero, 283, hi.« proji.-'.: to gel him-.elf chcicu tn- 
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tl.J- ».f ton. .'.tfl, ?l,i‘ !:.w tS }ij» 

-! I 'j.lvnt t »ir,r '5 {i\ ij,»- «f ('.•■'•ff ;n>«l 

•t * t. {ir*'!*-:!'!!'.! f|«: >rM-l wi*It 1\i~ tr, .} it, I-. n iri- 



I-'*. t>- ! ii liy < • I- r. .>**. utiiotii. I’o'.itp: V, I»V ' ••i.’.ttJjJ 

*f }j!- pr. -I'C. {'‘im- 3 pfu* i'tj-tjfi-* 

l-'» . J'C. T I'r .-n.l (; oi»*, 

Ii!-:. i.ii ;;7! f I'. *:•;'* rhi- . o'st hi itiT fojTjjj), V.it}| 

itr.- •? ?.•. ;rrr..ij<"l l>y 

. It i j : i c iV** <!» ’a’;4i!i-i ^rtCv- 

f<*, II. l>, »};* .‘..t-i’iou of 1,5. !ih‘tir, 1^, 



, •. >'.-7.'. !r:-J an J !*>: hi; vinitr.ce . at 

iV.vr l. il. Ko. * 

• !: : «..» ‘‘i-; 1 1,{ t!»:: •.«'* I. IG4. 

. .-.'r.'f oi.j'.u'-r*. ;ii city by ;i;e pab- 
•-! i •••*.■ ■, 1. |.;7, tor pr.tf,:icr5 atjain-.t 

ttif Cl frj’.’lt i by 1 j{. 

r' «*; AlViv. rr»;»:ivi'', h-ner; fr* Rt Cicero, 

:.!i*! tv.'f. »’:!• '.itlv iii.'U %%hc» cuRtsu-iv! firm tu the of 

i-.bf-r'y. III. 

S:!. bl* J:f;* »>f fbrero, v.'iiat, i*. .*C xvrl. 

• r/e, an f»r.<!'ir tifi:.*- lir.'t fh?j.i«*rrr, I. -tj, lii- vray of 

jisj, «;i, :|;f *.y:i*u! htji, ol, move- ihc .senate to rc- 

cal Cici-ro, 42'J. 

•ti"';*. L. i:.c lir t «<ratMr of hi? time, iHrected the ir.i-jhod 
»• lacati'in, 1. 

■u'tt : ", M. obt siu’i the tlccrtc of an rivaiion and laurel crown, 
fur pti’u'nT i;ij t-n'l to the Servile v..tr, 1. 7^■, hit r/chc.«, and 
Runtit’.' them, clu-'ta ci'n.'itjt with Potnnev, 

•nppo t'i *<• be ill a ron-piraev with Catilitiv, Ctesar, Ate. 
sii»n(*ri* Pi 50 aijain*t Pofiijicv, Id's, accuicil of a corrwpoii- 



prepares tor hi? caCerii e.Kpcdition, 
rVafpici-*, II. reconciled to Cicero, 91, his death, I IS. 
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Cra^ui, P. tiie .soii ; his death and character, II.‘ 149. 

KJrdtippus, the Peripatetic, preceptor to young Cicero at 
Atliensj II- 390, HI. 403. ' 

Cremutiiis, Cordus, put to death by Tiberius, for praising Bru- 

■ tus. III. 316. 

Crete, subjected to the Romans, I. 76. 

- Crown, Laurel, the ornament of a Triumph, I. 78. 

— Myrtle, of an ovation,' ib. ' 

Curio, C. Scribonius, Consul, 'an Orator of a peculiar action 
and manner of speaking, 1. 66. 

Curio, the son, the most active opposer of the Triumvirate, I. 
343, clears himself from the charge of a plot, 347, enters 
into a correspondence of Letters with Cicero, his character, 
II. 146, obtains the Tribunate, changes his party, and dc- • 
Clares tor Cassaf, 334, flies to Caesar’s camp, 353, drives 
Cato out 'of Sicily, is destroyed with his whole army in 

. Afric, 343, his character, ib. 

Citriuk, one of Catiline’s conspirators, discovers their councils 
to Cicero by Fulvia his mistress, 1. 19.5, accuses Ctesar, and 
claims the reward decreed to the first discoverer of the 
plot, 368. 


Di 


Danmipptis, Prtetor of the .city,' kills the principal senators by 
order of young Marius,- 1. 33. 

Decemviri, the. guardians of the Sibylline Books, who, HI. 
381. . . • 

Deiotarus, King of Galatia, a faithful Ally of -Rome, prepares 
to join with Cicero against the Parthians, II. 196, deprived 
of part of his dominions by Cmsar, 435, accused of a -design 
against Caesar’s life, ib. defended by Brutus aiid by Cicero, 
ib. purchases his dominions again of Antony, III. 53.'. 

Demetrius, master of Rhetoric to Cicero at Athens, 1.’47. 

Dictato'rsliip, some account of that ofllcc, 1. 36. 

Dio Cassius, the grounds of his malignity to Cicero. Prtf. 
xxiv. 

Diodotus, a Stoic, lived with Cicero, I. 31. 

Dionysius, of Magnesia, a famed Rhetorician, attended Cicero 
ill his travels, 1. 49. 

Dionysius, Tutor to the two young Ciceros, II. 315. 

Divination, artificial and natural, what. III. 380. 

Divination, a .speech of Cicero so called, why, I. 93. 

Divorce, a custom mentioned on that occasion, II. 356, Note. 

Dolabclla, P. Cornelius, his character, marries Cicero’s daugh- 
ter, II. 334, impeaches Appius, 335, solicits Cicero to de- 
sert Pompey, 330, raises great tumults in Rome, 333, is 
divorced from I’ullia, S34,^mnkcs a speech in the senate 
against Antony, 441, a.ssumcs the consulship upon Caesar’s 
death. 111. 37,* demolishes the altar erected to Cssar, and 
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MUn v|.;f.r«M.,ly nii tlr ifrln «f Ul.^riy, 0^5, hrihMl hv An\w\' 
**'.’‘’**‘1:’^'* thi* iN'jlijillif', .'it.lf-niT*. til*: irlty li» tjft (lo . fj-MM* 
••f Syria f(W, Siiivrna J»v 

fifwl jHi'i *rfrh'.ji{u. V, rliatli. Ifil, i*. niihHc 

rH**Hiy, Ifj.’. j»»in'rr*l :ir)<l I,y 'm-: J.H; . Iiimulf, 

'i Hi. 

;tii«l lit Irv fit ^^>rrtitiui.‘)r If«'27'3^ 

l)lii3tif,X\ir. Ttilfiti/t., a |y. 


i:. 


/.V.- 

J 


'.hminifsts I. -I*. r*»fh»- Mr rr.tint nf ijif m, AW, IP. 

*>1 th.i* trtlr-. AW, !. 3/}l. 

hyn'ure.i'i', tli« ir rr\rtrjjt i‘ fwr ttir riiiftt iij' Kpif in'll-, ’s v.'iijl'-. 
If. IS7, iiMtiy oi hiittily * *J*Tin»‘‘l liv lln* 

jurf i.f ilif Ni.liilny, an*! tf{' I'i«.crr>\ frlr-n*! of that 
-.ret, A'«».v, ni. lIJMl. 

/./'/i a triiiMi, nti lit*- U«** of tint tiatlH*. AW, fl. 2.VJ. 

iff tlir rif Knight-., ttfiuf it «a4, AV/r, 
I- .‘I, lh«* jirlj.'furjjl of tak> ti front tlirrn, fi-.*’or»'»i 
to till* Srn.«f, f*-f o'.rr llirir riKlil of jiuHcatOrf-, 12i, oh* 
t.'iin M*at-: iti llii-Thiatrr-' l»y Otho'n I.atv, I.Jfi. 

/.Vfinn, till* r.'>{tii.!t of .\tn:ui*n, tnal.r*. a r.tont iU-fi-tic*; :t*,»runi! Ci- 
cero, 1 1. 'jn‘4, 

Aroiuifi, nh:t{ tJiry i\erc, Ac.'r, UI» *10. 

i\ 

I'ldit:, •.Uift to Cictn/'i wife ’/Vrentis, onr of the* VIr* 
(’iii'i, tried for \«ittt C’atUiiir, and ar([tiiltc<t, 1. 101. 

I’til'itit, i*. flitKi-n liy Cwsar, 11. ddd, trii<(ii{ifi<i, il». fif-i 

lic.^th. 

Fiihtii’ics I’rane. hi« l.ifi* ofCicM’o, what, JWj\ x.vt-i. 

J'ttbrit'hn, the irihuiio, driven out of the roram hy Cltnlius, I. 
4.13, 

Fatlitrs, I/»h, jnadc }*reat me of CierrM’.-i wriiutij*, AW, II. 
418. 

J'rtfoni'fj, the Mimic of Cato, 11. *213. 

Fevert pleuritic, prohahly the common distemiivr of ancient 
and modern Rome, A’otr, 1. 37. 

Fibvenui, a little river, rmminit throutth (’icero’s e,<t.tlp, I. 5. 

i'iacciis, L. VdUriut, accused of mal-artininistration, defended 
hy Cicero, 1. ;1.14. 

Flatxus, HI. JxnUis, entertains Cicero, In his exile, I. .194. 

Fiatius, the tribune, cunniiits tlic consul Alctellns to prison, !. 

304. 

Gabiuhts, A. frihime, proposes a law to grant an cxtruOTtlinary 
coinniission toPc»tnpcy» I* 132, is chosen consul, 357, com- 
hincs with Cloditis to opprc-ss Cicero, 358, lii.s character, 
360, rejechs the petition of the knights in favor of Cicero? 
banishes L. Lamia for his zeal iii Cicero’s service, 364, 
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xis: 

boasts of having been the favorite ot Catllincj 381 . fights for 
Pompey against Clodiusi 409, goes to his province of Syria, 
429, sends an account of his victory over .Aristobulus, but is 
refused the honor of a thanksgiving, II. 83, recalled from 
his province by the senate, 69, .restores King Ptolem}^ 81, 
returns to Rome, is impeached of treason, 125, &c. is defended 
by Cicero, ISO. ' 

Gallius, Q. defended by Cicero, 1. 160. 

Gaul Narboncse, the general character of that people by Cicero, 
I. 131. 

Gbllius, L. and Cn. Lentulus, exercise the office of censors with 
rigor, 1. .124. 

Gnipho, a celebrated rhetorician, kept a school in Rome, 1. 

146. 

Gracchi, said to derive their eloquence from their mother Cor- 
nelia, 1. 11. 

Greeks, the best masters of eloquence, I. IS. 

Greek learning, in neat vogue at Rome, I. 38. 

Greek writers, to be read with caution on Roman alTairs, Pref. 

xxii. 

H- 

Hadrian, died in Cicero’s Puteolan villa, Note, HI. 330. 

llantspices, their answer concerning certain prodigies, II. 63, 
their office and character. III. 3S1. 

Jlelvia, Cicero’s mother; rich and well descended; never 
mice mentioned by Cicero ; a storv told her of by Quintus, 
1 . 2 . ' 

Ilermathena; and Hermeracla:, what sort of figures, I. 153. 

Ilerophihts, an impostor, pretending to be the grandson of C. 
JMarius ; banished bv Caesar, II. 414, put to death by An- 
tony, III. 21. 

Ilirtiiis writes against Cicero’s Cato, II. 369, sends Cicero an 
account of Cmsar’s success in Spain, 433, defends Cicero 
against his nephew Quintus, 424, marches with his army 
against Antony, III. 134, gains a considerable victory over 
him, 318, toMliy routs him in a second.cngageinent in which 
he himself was billed, 237, his character, 329. 

IJistorp of the live.4 of great men the most entertaining, Pref. 
xv. a plan fora general' history, drawn by Cicero, xix. the 
Author’s method of compiling the present History, xx. a 
general rule of writing it, xxv. 

Horace, a passage in him illustrated. Note, II. 112. 

Hortemius, the reigning orator at the bar ; a volunteer in the 
Alarsic war; commands a regiment, I. 20, raises Cicero's 
emulation, 30, his way of speaking 62, called the Player, for 
his theatrical action, *84, the ki-n.g of the forum, 91, opjioses 
the Gabinian law, 133, suspected by Cicero of treachery to- 
tvards him, 38.^, his death and cliaractcr, II. 239. 

Ilppsains, impeached of bribery, and treated with inhumanity 
by Pompey, II. 171. 
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rijw- nf It" inlitiCitMl, |f. 

r;, nm! J»y {'ompt V, f. 

«!if;r iituitlK r ntid » rfi}l! .•»! ' (. ft*- 

h.tft-f ^nHj.fv i* t Id-, •..lliouv !*i 

Ir.wpK in. 17. 

Jt.!.-r-ieT, wJj.H -Oft «if iji .j-J tf t*i*, II. i 
tf:*s rt<-r hiiov.a Jfi 
Jufn-.t '‘jpi'ort- flu- IVtn|}.-| tit J}, J, 

Jr.tii,, Cii '.is*'* il.iMirliii'f, :»:ni Vfiftspcy'v v.jii-, iji. ^ in f : 

!}|»- tfttlMppy » r. Ilf hrf (f« .ill, II, l.'JS, 

K. 

Ui>nf!i, t* r»>lin*d, IjV <*.:• -it. It. .179. 

K. 

V'. tri{»‘»»"*. (.y to C, Until- 

ri'ji, f. «.iy »»i tl'.i- lh(;, 

I'iir Ilf Iji 'jli ji.ijit-., t.i l*ii»n|j''y, If. ’i.f'J. 

l-rtiii, til** v.tir nf S'‘ »-vi*!3, ih'i A*i‘;t*r ; i imhuju' for her f-!c* 
pMu I- »'f - pi* I’.in *. I. .\{K 

f’lfttjfiit nf hi* 

iti"> if< ry. III. C.'J, J.'Vs %t »i‘ n*. li.-nil' tiposi Iijfu»»dA2.7.J, 
l!-; f-r.'fi'.-o; 1 to tho hiv’h'- *. ti'i.'iof*, t. l.'i, 
r. ?, (I.diini-.ds, l.'Ai'fl.. <hhf<, l.IiJ, f*‘.v!p'.jrn:A«, 1.77, ^Tuni- 
I SI, lV.j»i.\n, l.'ij, .r.ls.tjf ..tut 1*11 >n, .7' !>. 
o'.in* tiM*. iijji * i.v«;A'j.»t5 in thi: rhy, I. 1.J2, 

!«<i pfi.p- ' d iiv t'ii ( fii, 'JSrl, 

I,v i^iti^n"; to thvir pcstrons, III. 

v.li.;', 1, 

ni!*- «'f <*• fi t: fii-i chftr.-.ch-r, J. 192. 

»tr.io'"!v'i I’.i fiti’-'fi. 2! I. 

/.‘'•..‘'fV', t’.iM us the Mir.te f.rtlseri'V.o- 

r.'.tif.n III ^’u't-ro, 1. Ill, the i.h’ji f pruwi’.cr i»f Ciruri/?- ro* 
t’lrj!, 11. ;5. of il.i- fj Ilf frpjftcmy Ah’.jj 

.'.'1, IiMvf; hi ' eJlhirs to ( 'irt ro, ai; J 5j-t< <H?t i'-r C'i- 
Ucii. :l(. II u-r«:'ei| tiff of rf'fsrjn;,: Ptnletny, d j, 

t.ik*-n ill (‘••TiiTiii.ni, : lul »li-uu-. t«l by f'is-'iip, 27;}. 

/ir/.jV«,t, .1/. vl>il A\;ir ur’-iii-t hi< culleftcuc, Q- 

C.«tHhf!, I. .77, Ai'. i» «r.r;i'il hy .\uN i:y; iSie Jneh- 
prie'.iliiiii'l afifi' t'.t— .'-i'-. ilfath. III. l<t, oficr? honoral'Ie 
lurim to Poinjiey, 7.^, wiiviioil.e sejwii: ti. exhort them 
to ;i penci' wtili Aiiiony, V'>, su .t of a si cret unJer- 
{t.iililioi; wUli him, il>, iiw ••'.•aslijjj; Mircoiirs to him, 

i* I.», .iriK a j ' ft with i*l.nnc»-', mhl joins camp? 

\iilh -'\ntoiiy, '2,V2, dedareil a pishiic eiutny, ‘i.'iti, forms the 
iemjue of- ttie ii'conil Trituiiviraie wiih and Antony, 

302, pro'Crihe'. h;.< own hrfjiher in txchanec for Cicero, SOS, 
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a weak man, — the dupe of his two colleagues, — deserted his 
true interest, — stript of his dignity by Octavius, 310. 

Letters of Cicero to Alticus, 1. 131, 151, 156, S95, 403, 4-33, 
11. 72, 183, 200, 203, 207, 209, 218, 219, 2-37, 238, 244, 
246, 249, 256, 262, 268, 273, 281, 291, 803, 307, 312, 
346, 354, 368, 3^4, 403, 416, 424, 426, 431, 436, III. 4, 
26, 29, 38, 39, 42, 52, 69, 71, 73, 75, 80, 103. 

Letters, of Cicero to Ampius, II. 365. • 

Appius, 11, 323. • 

D. Brutus, III. 244. 

M. Brutus, III. 19.3, 194, 208, 233, 242, 
244, 257, 262, 271, 272, 285. 

Lettersr-^oi Cicero to Ccclius, II. 1 92. 

Cassar, J. II. 106, 285, 333. 

Cassiusi III. 96, 100, 137, 171, 27.5. 
Cato, M. 'II. 198. 

Celer, Q. Metellus, I. 251, 

Cicero. Q. it 116, 127,''l43, 153. 
Corniheius, III. 278. 

Curio, n. 147, 154, 283. 

Curius, II. 439. 

Dolabella, III. 30. 

Gallus, II. 2D. 

Ligarius, II. 383. 

Lcntulus, II. 55. 

Lepidus, III. 190. 

Lucccius, II. 74. 

Marius, M. II. 87, 173, 

Matius, 111. 45' 

Papirius Paetus, II. 310, 358, 359, 363, 
363. 

Plancus, III. 193, 198, 200. 

Pompey, II. 276. 

Sulpicius, Serv. 11. 374, 399.. 

Terentia, I. 414. 

Tiro, n. 244. 

Trebatius, II. 108, 188. 

Varro,II. 349,352. 

Letters to (Cicero from 


Antony, 11.295, 330. III. 22. 
Balbiis, II. 289. 

Balbus and-Oppiu.s,-II, 288. 
D. Brutus, III. 239, 248, 

266. 

IM. Brutus, III. 1.57, 259, 
262, 29.3. 

Coelius, II. 190, 227, 296, 
Cffisar, II. 274, 284, 294. 
Cassius, III. 210. 

Cato, II. 213. 


Dolabella, II. 320. 

Galba, III. 215, 

Hiriius, III. 66. 

Lepidus, III. 336. 

IMatius, III. 46. 

Plancus, III. 203, 237, 250, 
258, 254. 

Pollio, III. 204, 2.16. 
Pompey, II. 275. 

Serv. Sulpicius, II. .‘39.5, 409. 
Trebonius, III. 61. 
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from Pompcv to DomUiii':, IT. ,207.— ind 
Ohsmt. lo AntniiVi ill. •'iO, 07, Bniitn to nnd H'lrfiti.*:, 
III. MS. — Aiif^*ny m Ilirtiii-i and 0<:t;trhis III. ISI— I.o- 
pirlns to the Btfiisno, III. Ifi5, 253.— Ckcro ilic son to Tiro, 
III. lOJ. 

Tenters Ilf Cicoro to Atlicus, the tnemoir.s of tho.sr. ijnje.fl, Prrf. 
NIX*. 

JJf^arius, {tnrdnned hy C.Tsar, II. .'Iftf, bis rharacter, USS. 

hirtit called a Pompeian hy Augustus, III. .'JIO, 

lalliust ilf. one of the chiefs in (Ihidins’fi inoh, 11. C. 

Lueceius, Cicero’s friend, a celebrated writer, 11.74, iinderUkes 
the life of Cicero, 70. 

Luculltts, L. defeats the vlrdence.i of fhi: tribune, I.. Qiiiiicfins, 
I. 75, obtains the command of the Miibridatic svar, 77, 
drives Milhridales out of the kingdom of Piint«i«, and jr.iins 
many glorious victories. Ml, his soldiers niiitlnv agaiic^t him, 
H2, he triumphs; rctirer, from puiilicaiVairs; his character, 

OKI OJJO 

Lvperci, instituted in honor ofCsesar, 11.41.7. 

Lupus, tribune, proposes the anullint; of Cuisar's act for the di- 
vi.sion of the Campanian Intuls. II. ^^2. 

LustHcal dap ; what it was, I. G. 

Lveeuin, a Oymnasiuin at Athens where Aristotle opened his 
school. III. 301. 

M. 

Maccr, L. accused of oppre.sston, and condemned hy Cicero ; 
the story of his death, 1. MO. 

UTamurrn, commander of Cicsar’s artillery, his character, A«r<', 

II. 4.17. 

Slanilitis, trih. raise.s disturbances in the city hy a new law ; 
publishes a law, to transfer the eommand oV the Mithridatit: 
war from Lucullus to Pompry, I. Ill, accused of corruption, 
and defended hy Cicero, 146. 

Manlius, raises ah army for the service of Catiline, I. 191, de- 
clared a pnblic cneniy, 209. 

Manly goum, at what age given. See. 1. 13. 

Marcellinus, consul, a firm opposcr of the lriumvir.*itc ; ircai.s 
Pomucy roughly, II. 45, endeavors to alarm the city with 
the aanger of Pompey’s power, 77. 

Marcellas il/. consul, Cmsar’s great enemy : moves the scniitc 
for several decrees against him, II. S'29,‘pan!onc(l bv Cwsar, 
after the battle of Pharsalia, 373, slabbed by his frfend and 
client Magius, 409, his character, 41 ]. 

Marcellas, C. consul, moves for a successor to Cmsar, op- 
posed by Paulus his colleague, and Curio the tribune, II. 

' Marius, his bchaviorin the Marsic war, I. 21, endeavors to get 
the command of the Mithridatic war transferred from Sviia 
to himself— forced to fly,— plunges himself into the Marshes, 
wherehe is discovered and preserved by the people of Mia- 
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turnum,— transports himself to Afric, 24, 25, the story of the 

. -Gallic soldier sent to kill him, thought fabulous. Note, ib. is 
recalled and enters Rome; e}i:erciscs 'great cruelties, 26, his 
. death and character, 27, his remains thrown into the river 
Anio by Sylla, 56. 

-Marius, the son, besieged in Prsneste ; puts an end to his own 
life, 1.33. 

jRiarsic war, called the Italic and Social, some account of it, I. 

19. 

Marullus and Caesetius, deposed the tribunate by Cxsar, IT. 

* 444. 

Matins, an intimate friend of Cssar, laments his death. III. 35. 
undertakes the management of Octavius’s shews, in honor of 
Caesar, 44, vindicates his conduct in a letter to Cicero, 46, 
his character. Note, 50. 

Memmius, C.* informs the senate of a strange contract among the 
consular candidates, II. 117. 

Menippus, of Stratonica, an Asiatic orator, accompanies Cicero 
in his travels, 1. 49. 

Merula, of Anagnia, erects a statue to Clodius, 1. 391. 

Messala, P. ValeriuSj his character. III. 285. 

Metellus subdues Crete, 1. 76, 'baffled by Serlorius, 79, hinders 
the people from passing judgment on Rabirius, 186. 

Metellus, &.-Nepos, tribune, will not sufier Cicero to speak to 
the people, on laying down the consulship, I. 254, supported 
by Cicsar against Cicero,' 258, suspended from his offlee, 259, 
flies to Pompe}^, 260, elected consul, promises to promote 
Cicero's restoration, 411, acts a double part, 441, consents at 
.last to Cicero’s return, ib. attacked by Clodius’s mob, II. G, 
endeavors to screen Clodius &om a trial, 27, makes his peace 
with Cicero, and sets out for Spain, 34, endeavors to hinder 
Cxsar from seizing the public treasure, 301. 

Metellus, SI. Caxilius, consul, his character, 1. 303 ; committed 
to prison by Flavius the tribune, 304, declares his abhor- 
rence of Clodius’s adoption, 311, dies suddenly, supposed to 
be poisoned, 354. 

Milo, tribune, impeaches Clodius, I. 435, buys Gladiators to 
defend himself against him, 434, endeavors to bring him to a 
trial, II. 25, i.s impeached by him, 41, marries Fausta, the 
daughter of Sylla,. 98, kills Clodius, 158, is defended by Ci- 
cero, 164, banished, 169, bis death and character, 321. 

Mithridates, king of Pontus, his character, makes war upon the 
Romans, I. 23, conquers Athens, 30, treats HI. Aqujlius with 
cruelty, 53, renews the %var against Rome, 77, driven out of 
his kingdom of Pontus, 141, his death, 253. 

Mitylene, a city of Lesbos, destroyed by Q. Thennus, restored 
by Pompey, 1. 53. _ - ^ 

Modena, sustains a siege against Antony, III. 227. 

Molo, the Rhodian, a celebrated teacher of eloquence, give-! 
lectures to Cicero, I. 30, the first who was ever^ permitted to 
qjcak to the Roman senate in Greek, 37. 
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MonganU, Mr. his tr.nn'-hii'in of tlj*' IrMfri to Alt:'-'?”, 
mended, Prr/. sxviil. 

jiTuciOt thf M'if*; of L. f.tni'tii'. for a i!rK'"tey 

Lniiti lonpiir, I. 

Hfunriia, /.. CoiiMil-rUrt, of lirifuTv. «3»Tt‘:i'!r'(l 

ccro, 


rreom- 


in ti.e 
!iv f'i- 


K. 


JVflCTw of Koman fari>il!p.-?, an aeron »? 
AVrts/n*, L. iri!)nm-, inovr^. tli*- 
on Cicero's ncconni, 1. n.a5;» 

40G. 

Nomenchtors, their ofiirc, 1. f*7. 


•.fiiii'ir ori-Jn, T, C. 
lu- Jo tli'-ir 

a !'/ ri-c.ii 


i.alsit 


o. 


Obsidinna!, Cro’.rM, what, HI. *'11. 

Oclax-ius,, called aftt.rwatd'. t.Mrn In f<»n- 

fiulstiip, I. ”.W, jirC'<*nU*d to i'Mvrn l»y Hitii*!' a.'t'i J’.'no. 
III. 40, rc5(jh*c< lo ftcoTt hi'. ti"hT< air.dii-i tls*- r-dti* of 
his mother, 41, iiiakv« a t*) the j.i-oph- fi tJi<* t* ’-tm, 

43, cxhihit-« public sliews in honor of hi< unch-, ih. t!»v..;<tc:l 
in his pretensions by Antony, CU, f<>ri!i-. u df-i:.Mi 
Antony’s life. fai'‘c.% forei;.-, and . to b.* 

verneJ by Cicero, 10|, (^pousMl by the .‘iMrjte, thy 
recommendation of Cicero, 123, join' with the C'li'o!*, and 
marches against Antony, 134, gains a compl*.’.*' ti*' orj ovi r 
him, 22$, suspected of’tho deaths of Hirttuvand IV.n 332, 
has an Ovation decreed to him, •3’..'. form* il»> di- :.;n of 
seizing the Empire, 337, drm.utds i!i,- I 3GI, 

chosen Consul with (J. Podiu?, 3«;I, t> fx't :i i.j' 'j.-'ir. 
relling with the Senate r.nd Cici'O*. ll'Jt'., l•rnv^■!^ ■ a to 
bring to ju-iticc all the Conipir.iiors ;i';:"::.t <*.■.• t, 37i>, 
forms the league of the MUamd 'rrii’f‘.vir.ii*' witli An:,.ny 
and Lepidus, 303, his reluctance to s.irrifice Cicero, reij;n,*^ 
and artificial, 307, more cruel tlian lu> f.uieamir-s, — a 
summar\* vietv of hi', conduct iVe;n the time ofC.v'.irVde.'ith, 
.309. 


Oclarius, Ch. deposes Cinna, and is hilled. T. 2,). 

Oraior, his profession, sviiui, 16, « ,* merttnary, paid with the 
public h'-nors ami p'rcferincni.-:, 63, 

Oratory, of Rome sunk with its liberty, HI. 35$, a false species 
of it supported by the authi’rity m' pJiny, lb. 

Oratory and Poctr}* iicuriy .aUied. III. 3.73. 

Orestiruis, L. Muciits, the tribune, hinders the promulgation of 
a law against bribery, I. 159, joins with the enemies of Ci- 
cero, after haring been defended hy liim, IGO. 

Osaces, the Parthian leader, mortally wounded, II. 206. 

Othot L. publishes a law for assigning separate seats in the 
thealre.s to the knights, I, 136, Ins appearance in the theatre 
cccasiohs a riot, 17b. 

' s. . . . > 
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Pansa, Consul, brought entirely into Cicero’s views, III. 117, 
lays Srutus’s Letters before the Senate, 149, opposes Ci- 
cero’s motion . in iiivorof C. Cassius, 170, recommends pa- 
cific measures, and a second Embassy to Anton v, 173, 
marches with' his army to join with liirtins and Octavius 
against Antony, ISO, engages with him, 215, his death and 
character, 228, 

Papirius Pains, an eminent wit and correspondent of Cicero, II. 

210 . 

Papins, C. publishes a law to oblige all strangers to quit the 
city, 1. 155. 

Partaiatis pass the Euphrates, IT. 198, block up C. Cassius in 
Antioch, but are routed by. him in their retreat, 206. 

Patricians, the proper notions of them, Note, 1. 159. 

Paulas, L. JEmUius, Consul, bribed by Cmsar, II. 

Pediiis, Q. Consul, shocked by the terrors of tjic prosniption, 
dies suddeniv. III. 305. 

Peripatetics, wfiy so caliecl, their doctrines the same with those' 
of the Old Academy, III. 361. 

Lieutenant to. Sertorius, whom he kills by treachery, 
and usurps his place, is taken prisoner,' and put to death l)y 
Pompey, 1. 80. . ’ 

Petreius, urges Antonj' to fight with Catiline, destroys Catiliite' 
and his whole army, 1. 246. 

Phadrus, the Epicurean; one of Cicero’s first masters in. Philo- 
sophy, 1. 19. 

Philippus, sent Ambassador to Antony, III. 127, returns with 
Antony’s answer, 135. 

Philo, an eminent Academic, master to Cicero, I. 30. 

Pindenissunt, besieged and taken by Cicero, II. 209. 

Pisidians, famous tor divining by aiispice.s. Note, III. 383. 

Piso, Cn. obtains the government of Spain, enters into an en- 
gagement against the state with Cmsar, is killed, I. 146. 

Piso, M. 'Pupius, Consul, a favorite of P. Clodius, his character, 
I. 286. 

Piso, L. Calptirniiis, elected consul, father-in-law to Cresar, 
gives Cicero marks of his confidence, 1. 357, joins wiili 
Clodius against him, his character, 358, is solicited by Ci- 
cero to espouse his cause, but excuses hiniscif, 36G, declares 
his resolution to support Clodius, '373, boasts that he was 
cousin to Ccthegus, 381, fights for Clodius agaiusl Pompey, 
409, obtains the province of Macedonia, 439, recalled from 
it by the senate, II. 69, returns to Uumc, 81, roughly treated 
by Cicero in an invective speech, 83, chosen censor with Ap- 
pius, 236, sent ambassador to Antony, III. 127, returns 135.^ 

Piso, Cicero’s son-in law, zealously devoted to him, 1. 410, his 
death and character, 448. 

Piso, C:u a young nobleman, charges Pomj-ey whli in;.ny 
crimes against the statu, 11. 78. 



riaKrhts, Cti. qii.T/or of rcrnlrc'. Clroro r-.l T)vr* 

rnchiisni, atul hhii i** Titf.'V‘-»loii}f;a, I, i-. i*Jr- 

foiiflcfl bv him, If. I ?i. 

rhnnvf, proconsul i coMnisj,.n,;' ^ p^af-f v.-iJl, Anfcay, 

III. JDI, makes <Jront' jirob-f.ffin*. of Inu fjt!cli»y t*> ?!iC re- 
public, ins, pa'.c'. »ln' linorjev/itb bi^jarmy, 201, ■•end'-. rc- 
jn'.'Ued assiir.iurc.< to ('Ircro of bi-i re.-olntitm to oppfcv. An- 
tony, 2.17, re-i'ivc V »ilcl!i;:fn‘*f: of I.*.pi»l(is'.< tif -icb'-Ty, ‘J'lJ, 
jojjjs with I). Urntfis, 'J.'iii, hi»r, and rof, over to 

i,cpi(ius and Antony, J'lO. 

rintn, titft first master of tli'* Academy, did no* a'llierc to tl.s 
Socrafic method, wliirh his fi, flower.* ile.-.erred, Ul.iUfl. 

riinjf, his toilers compared wuh rirero’.*, JII. ;t.f»I, hi> pane- 
gyric fiilsclj* reckoned iho .st::nd.ard of eloipnosce, o.V;. 

Phiitts, first opened a I;:itinr>riiOoi at Home, I. II. 

JVi/fcrc/nncniioiis some prodiuiet ai OiceroS birth, 1. 1, lorci 
to introduce them into hiso<ry. I. .a rhar.'.cter of bun a^ ?. 
writer on Homan aH'.iir.'i,— 7'/ -/I .\xii. 

Pollio promi'ic.s Cicero to ilefend the liberty of the r* ptsblir. HI. 
2fll, repeats tiies.nne prom!*tv, 2Jt>, joins v.ith .^nlnnv and 
Lopiihis, 2Gy. 

Pompeiu*, Ctu Sfraha, consul, father of Porr-pe*.* the p’cal, I. 
20 . 


PoKtjKtus. Cl. joins f«ylla with three lej;tot;<, I, "2, sends Car- 
bo's head to Sylla’, .’M, return^ victorioaa from .Afrir,— .sa- 
inted by .Srlla with the title of.df«:*.-v.*,— demamis a triumph 
ag;»iust’SyIb'.s will,— triumplisto the joy of the people,— the 
fiijt of the Kquc.strian order, avho had n etived that honor,-- r 
hi.s''tri’Jiiiphal car drawn by rlepbiini.s, Hi, joins with O. Ca- 
lulus in the war agnin.-t M. Kepidii^, iiS, orders M. Hrutu* to 
be killed. .W, joined v.itbQ. Metcilusin the war acain«* Scr- 
toriiis, 7n, ordcr-s JVrpcrna to be killed, and hi.i papers to be 
burnt, b'O, triumphs a .second time, tboupb still a priratr citi- 
ssen,— is cleclcd cnn.sui in his ab.'cnce, and, before the con- 
sular age, 81, restores the tribunician v.-ar, 122, a great dis- 
sembler, 13 i, finisbes the war ngain-t the pirates in four 
months, 1-36, obtains the command of the Mithridatic war, 
by the Alanilian law, MI, finlshc.-* the piratic and Mithri- 
datic wars, and obtains a thank.sgiring of ten day.-, 353, re- 
turns to Home, slights the opportunity of making himself 
ma.ster of the Republic, 28S, an account of his conipte.sts and 
honors 389, his cautious behavior, 391, called in raillery 
Cnmiis Cicero,— makes Africanns consul ngain.-t the incli- 

nation of the city, 293-1, his triumph, 295, solicits the ra- 
tification of his acts, and an Agrarian law, 303, secretly n.s- 
si^ts Cloriius against Cicero, 310, enters into a league with 
Cte.‘>ar and Crassn.s 317, presides at the ratifiCAtion of Cio- 
diiis's adoption, .323, loses the allections of the public, 341, 
his mi.staken policy in entering into the Triumvirate, 344, 
g:ivr« Cicero the strongest a.4surancc.s of his protection. S53, 
L. admonished to gtiard against Cicero, retires to his Alban 
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’ villa, S 7 I, receives Cicero’s friends coldly, who came lo 
implore his protection, 373, refuses his assistance to Cicero 
himself, 373, is insulted by Clodius — thinks of recalling Ci- 
cero, 407, shuts himself up in his house, 409, is besieged 
■^by Damio, one of Clodius’s freedmen, ib. proposes to- recal 
Cicero, by a law of the -people, 430, renews the same motion 
in the senate, 440, recommends it to the people, 443, has 
the administration of the corn and provisions of the empire 
granted.tb him at Cicero’s motion, II, 9, is desirous to obtain 
the commission for restoring king Ptolein}', 30, speaks in de- 
fence of Milo, 43, is roughly handled by Bibulus, Curio, 
Favonius, and C. Cato,— joins with Cjcero against them, 43. 
reconciled to Crassus by Cmsar, and extorts the cuiisulshi[i 
from L. Doraitius Ahenobarbus, 77, opens his new theatre, 
85, and exhibits most magnificent shews in it, 86, urges Ci- 
■ cero to defend Gabiniiis, 138, death of his wife Julia, 138, 
declared the single consul, and publishes several new laws, 
160, the enbmy of Milo, 163, marries Cornelia, preserves 
Scipio from an impeachment, treats Hypsmus with inhuma- 
nity, 171 , defends Bursa, 173, prepares an inscription for 
his temple of Venus, 175, ready to break with Caesar, I 78 , 
extorts large sums from king Ariobarzahes, 199, his consti- 
tution peculiarly subject to fevers, 339, publicly prayed for 
by all the towms of Italy, ib. confers with Cicero, 348, averse 
to an accommodation with Caesar, 350, secures Caesar’s gla- 
diators at Capua, 359, dissembles bis design of quitting Italy, 
366, sensible of his mistake in leaving the public treasures at 
Rome a prey to Caesar, 300, his management censured by 
Cicero, 313, 313, the difiicultpart wbich he had to act, 333, 
his conduct compared wuth Cssar’s, 335, is defeated at Phar- 
salia, 337, his death and character, 335. 

Pompeiff the son, attempts to kill Cicero, II. 337, Sextus and 
Cnaeus put to flight by Caesar, 433, Sextus sends proposals 
of an accommodation to the consuls. 111. 77. 

Pontiftius, C. triumphs over the Allobroges, II. 139. 

PopiKus Lanas, preseiwed by Cicero in a capital cause, is sent 
by Antpny to kill him, ill. 313, he cuts oil* his head and 
hands; carries them to Antony, and is rewarded for it, ib. 
Porcia, Cato’s daughter ; Bibuius’s widow ; married to Brutus, 
II. 408, dies before him of a lingering illness. 111. 343. 
Posidonius, a learned stoic, master and friend of Cicero, 1. 50, 
a reflection on the story of his stoical fortitude, A'o/e, ib. 
Prxetorship, some account of it, 1.138. 

Priests, called together to determine the affair of Cicero’s hou'e, 
II. 13, the judges in all cases relating to religion; of the Aral 
nobility. III. 8 S 0 . 

Prociiius, Iribunc, condemned fur killing a citizen, II. 13]. 
Prodigies that preceded Catiline’s coiispirnc}*, 1. lo7, a statue 
of Komulus and Remus struck with lightning ; Cicero’s and 
Virgil’s description of it, iVo/c, 158, the story of a prodigy 
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f.onirivffl by Cirrrn Tfr».nli;i, 2.t0, |»rri(ll"if« pr»-cr-«Iing 
tlio i»l C;r!::ir, II. 

Prnfcripthn orirhiw if, l»r»t iiivnilf*!’ liySyll.’t. I.-M. 

Pro-inrcjtf thf {covcimivni of ilirm rasri-ily by iJi** 

nobility, 11. 1*9, ihfir ojiprfhMVf maiiiiiTor^^nvftniii:.' thi.»i, 

ih. 

Ptolemy, Itinj; ««f Typni'., by r'loi!i»r.’. law, p»t*, an 

end to bis life. 1. !‘iS9. 

Plolemy, binn of lv.:yi»l. solicits to \v, rertoreil to b;-- bi.»;>o»i 
by n UiiitKiii nriny. 11. 111. 

PutnM, .1 cftii'.itb-rabb* |mrl of Italy, I- 


U. 

Sua-ftfv, tin: v.‘‘*:iri'of lb« oflirrj the fir..t step to thf ptilillc 
hoin ; -jive.-. :m aibni-^sioa ifi** the M-iKitf, 1 . (it, <i'i. 

£?;'? : L. n torin:!* •»* ittbiitn*. »•lHlt::lVor^ to g* l tin- tiv*.'. of 

Sylla revel. ' ■!. 1. / 1. 

Zvi'iirtlux, p. tlvi'en br.l liy f’icero, I. dO. 


Rnliritts, C. aci ii.‘a:il by T. babienm. I. 1^1, tltfrmlef! by l.'t- 
cftro, I9J;. 

Itahirim, Po:ihitKUf, «ti:femlp'l by f'icero. If. 

liaeifiut, tribune, tnt.ves for ibu innnvchuteiu of (tlctllut, II. 


JiebUtix, C. CRniniut, imntil eun'tul bv C;e<ar f«.r a iVw lio'ir.', 
1I.4.J9. 

Iteli^hn ofoW llonu’, an enpinc of .state; .a .v.iintnary arco’inl 
of it. III. It'. coiHliuUion ronlriveil to support tin: intc- 
re.-l'S of the seiv'.ti*, !J(i9. 

Helicon, Ifaturul, the most perfect sebcinir of it doe.? not sn- 
pcr.-icdc, but dvinoiniratu, the benefit of a divine revelation, 
i\oie. III. 379. 

Jiomvis, a sumniarv account of ibcir cnnv.iuitinn :jnii pr,vern- 
ineiit, Prt^. xxxi. free from bribery, till after the uine? of 
the (Iracchi, x;:>:v. exact in the e.lucalion of their childri :t, 
I. 10, their corruption in the governinem of provinct ?. W*, 
n.?cd to give uiis^vcr.'s to foreigners in Latin, Aotc, 95, seldom 
used capital pnnishmeiit.s, 1.231. 

Jtosi'ius, a famed comedian, bis cause defended by Cicero, I, 

60, a character of him liv Cicero : his dailv pav for acting, 

61. . ^ . 


Roscius, S. of Amcria, accused of the murder of his father; 

defended by Cicero, and accpiittcd, l.-ll. 

Rufus, Si. Pompeius, banished iur the disorders of his tribunate, 
JI. 172. 

RuUiis, P. Scrrifiuf, tribune, publishes an Agrarian law, 1. 171, 
opposed by Cicero, '172. 

RutiliuSf consol, killed in the Marsic war, 1. 20. 
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Sallust, the historian, turned out of the senate hy Appius tlie 
censor, 11.338, his account of the debates on Catiline’s con- 
spiracy probably taken from Bratus’s life of Cato; J\o/e, .370. 

Saiiga, 3. Fabitis, informs Cicero of the practices of Catiline’s 
confederates with the Allobrogcs, 1. 319. 

Stutfeius, at. one of Milo’s conffdants, twice defended, by Ci- 
cero, and acquitted, II. 170. 

Scaptius, Brutus’s agent in CyjSrus; treated the Salaminiiinf 
with great cruelty, 11. SOI, deprived of his command there 
by Cicero, 303. * 

Scavola, S. Jfucius, augur, the best lawyer and statesman of 
his time, takes Cicero under his protection, 1. 14, Jiis bouse 
the oracle of the city, 10, wrote an epigram in praise of Ci- 
cero’s poem on C. Marius, 18. 

Scavola, the high-priest, his singular probit}’’, and skill in the 

. law, 1. 14, killed by Damasippus, 33. 

Scipio, accused of bribery, but preserved from a trial by Poni- 
pey, II. 171, procures a decree for the dismission of Cmsar’s 
army, 353. 

Senators, not held complete, till carolled in the list of the cen- 
sors, I. 65, the vacancies supplied yearly by the quasstors, ib. 

Sergius, M, a leader of the mob under Clodius, II. 0. 

iSicrrauus, tribune, hinders (he decree for Cicero’s restoration, 
and opposes the decree for restoring Cicero’s house, 11.31. 

Sertorius maintains a war of eight years arainst the whole force 
of Borne, 1. 78, his character and death, 79. , 

Serrilia, Brutus’s mother, her character. III. 67. 

Servilius prevails with Mctcllns to drop bis opposition, to Ci- 
cero’s return, 1. 441. 

Servilius, P. is opposed by Cicero, III. 330. 

Sextius, P. qujestor, joins with Petreiiis in urging C. Antony 
to a battle with Catilnie, 1. 346, when tribune, procures Csu- 
sar’s consent to Cicero’s restoration, 418, left for dead in the 
forum by Clodius, 433, accused by I\l. Tullius Albinovanus, 
and defended by Cicero, II. 50. 

. SZ/eias and public games, magniheent and expensive, 1.137. 

Sica, entertains Cicero in his exile, 1. .391. 

Sicilians, made citizens of Borne by Antony, III. .03. 

Sicily, the first province of Rome, *1. 6.9, the gi-anary of the re- 
public, 70, famous for its school of eloquence, 7 1. 

Siciniits, a factious tribune, his jest upon the consuls Cn. Dcla- 
vius, and C. Scribonius Curio, — raises a sedition,— is slain by 
. the contrivance of Curio, I. 67. 

Silanus, consul-elect, gives the first vote fur putting ('atiline’s 
accomplices to death, 1.333. 

Socrates, banished physies out of philosojdiy, and applied it i<> 
, morality, his method of inculcating his ndtiuns, HI. •'l.'iP. 

Sosigenes, an astromnuer, emploved bv (.’lesar to rufurin :h? 
k.alendar, II. 3S1. 
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Spariactix, K^ncral of flic ^Indiators in llic S*;rvile war, Itillor! 
at the head of Itis (roop‘i, I. 7H. 

Speech of .1. Csuksir on Catiline’!: :if:eoinitIic(:.-i, of M. Cato, 

an. 

Speeches ofCinrrn for no*i(:iii<i Ainerinns !• *11, for Ilo^citM th« 
ooiiKMlian, til, agiiin-it Candiins HI. i<f.. for roniriti'i, Mt), 
for llu: Mnniiian I:iu*,'l-f2, fur (Mnonliii>:. l-lft, fur 
KiO, npainsMhe At'r.nian Uw, 1«'i, ter. on ihc tiimtilt 
Oihu, IfH, to ihr !irin5 of tlto nroHcriliMi, \h<j, for lialtiriit';, 
181, ji^ainKi Catllinr, fir.»t, If)8, •»*-ron»l, *2(11, third, 22!i, 
fourth, 21:1, for MiiraMia, 21!, for Sylla, 270, for I'larruv', 
8:M, to the srnatc ii|iiin Itis restoration, If. 2, to the peopirr, 
;i, for the rrstitiitinn of Itis honsc, M, for .Sfr\'iifi«, ;>(>, for 
Iltilhn*:, 70, for Cortiits, 71, aoaiii'.t Pi-to, Sd, f««r I’laiiriti-J, 
12<1, for liat)irin<i Posf!itintu<, l4i>, for Milo, IGO, for Mar- 
ccihis, 87(i. for I.ii'ariii'i, .18r>, hit iit>t . Philippic, ill. 00, 
the third. III, the fourth 111, thr. fifth, 118, tin* ri.vtfi. 1*27, 
the wvmth, Idl, the eighth, I.'W, the ninth, I4.i, the 
tenth, ].*>(), the oh'ronth, IGi, the twf.Ilth, 174, thr tiiir- 
teenth, IS.7, thr fourirtntlt, 220. 

Snetisippns, Plato’s nrphtw, and surer.' or in tlie acadetnv, 

in.;}G]. 

Stoles, htdd the soul to lie a <;uht*|e firry Mi'i’ctinrr, jathMStitty 
aller the itndy, htil not hnmortnl. ‘ll!. d7(i, hcliet'cd the 
reality <»f divihation, 

Siilpicins Sereins, drsiris a ronfrrrnrr wiili ('irrro, II. ,*108, 
.sent atnhassao'or to .Ant'Uiy, ffl. 12*, dhs on his journey, 
1S3, has a statue, &c. decreed to hiui hy (Mcoro, l lo, his 
chamcicr, I4G, a rtory of his s'hill in the law; erroneously 
reckoned uiuotig Crc.s.n'’s cons|iiriio:!. by Cutrou and Kouillc, 
A'o/e, 1*18. 

Supper, the ^reat nteal ofth** Roniam, III. 

Splla, P. Con:, convicted of biibery, and forfeit'. t:ie eoiisnl- 
ship, — accused of conspiring with Cutinnr, — defeuded by 
Cicero, and acquitted, 1. 2G9, Icc. 

Sjflla, L. Cornelius, his behaviour in tin; Mar.sir war, I. 21, 
obtains the consulship. — the province of :\<ia, — the command 
of the hlithridutic wttr. 24, drives C. Marius out of Home, 
ib. recovers Greece ;»tnl A.'ia from Mitliridaic!., — declared a 
public enemy, — ntakos p.-ace with Mithriduiis, 31, brings 
the W’orks of Ari.slotlc into Italy,— lands at llrimdisiuin,— is 
joined by young Ponipey,' -*>2, defeats N'orbaiuis,— draws 
Geipio’s .army from him, — Ogives Scipio hi.s life, 33, the in- 
ventor of a proscription, 34, dcjirivc.s J. Ca:.sar of the priest- 
hood, unwillingly grants him ills life, — his prediction con- 
cerning him, ^5,- declared Dictator, 30, makes great altera- 
tions in the slate, 37, givasPompey the title of Magnus, — 
is disgusted at Pompey’s demand of a triumph, 52, his death 
and cnaractcr, 54. 

Syracuse and Mc.ssana refuse to join with the other cities ol Sick 
ly in the impcaciuuciit of Verres, L 90- 
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Saiate, had the sole prerogative of distributing the provinces' 
till Cassar wrests it from them, II. 47. 

T.' 

Tarquinius, his evidence against Crassus, voted to be false, 1. 
248 . 

Teraitia, wife of Cicero, ricli and noble, I. GS, jealous ofCIo* 
‘^ilius’s sister, — urges Cicero to give evidence against him, 
'282, dragged from the temple of Vesla by Clodius’s order, 
’.381,' 'bears the misfortunes of her family with great spirit, 
' '413, oilers her estate to sale to supply their necessities, 415, 
meets Cicero at Brnndisium, II. 247, divorced from him, 
355, her character, ib. lived to a remarkable age, Kote, 356. 
Theophrastus, his works brought into Italy by Sylla, 1.32. 
Thermits, Si. demolishes>Mitylene, 1. 53. 

Tiburani, give hostages to Cicero, 11.210. 

Tiro, Cicero’s favorite slave, some account of him, II. 243. 
Torquatus accuses P. Corn. Sylla of conspiring with Catiline, I. 
269. 

Translations of the classic writer^ how to be performed, Pref. 

x^i. 

TVaue/s of Cicero, the pattern of beneficial travelling, 1.51. 
Treftattas recommended to Cmsar by Cicero, II. 106, his charac- 
ter, &c. 107, rallied by Cicero mr turning Epicurean, 188. 
Trebonius, tribune, publishes a law for the assignment of pro- 
vinces for five years to the consuls, 11. 91, one of the con- 
spirators against C^sar, his character, 456, goes to iiis go- 
vernment of Asia, III. 18, is taken by surprise, and cruelly 
murdered by Dolabella, 160. 

Tribunes, their power carried to the greatest excess by the 
Gracchi, Pref. xxxiv. abridged by Sylla, I. 37, restored by 
Pompey, 122, the common tools of the ambitiousV'ib. 
Triumphs, the nature and conditions of them. Note, II. 179. 
Triumvirate, the First, by whom formed, and with what views, 
I. 317, Second, the place and manner in which the three 
chiefs met. III. 303, the conditions of their union, — they 
proscribe Cicero, with sixteen more, — and afterwards three 
hundred senators, and two thousand knights, 30-1, 305. 
Triumviri, or Treviri 3Ionetales, what they were. Note, III. 
410. 

Tubero, 8. prosecutes Ligarius, 11. 384. 

Tullia, Cicero’s daughter, when bom, I. 68, marries C. Piso 
Frugi, 165, his death and character, 446, meets her father 
at Brnndisium, 449, marries Crassipcs, II. 58, parts from hint 
and marries Dolabella, 224, separates from Dolabella, .334, 
her death and character, 391, a story of her body being 
found on the Appian way. Note, 406. 

Tullius, the name of Cicero’s famil}' ; its derivation, 1. 7. 
Tvsculcn villa; preferred bv Cicero to the rest of his vilbs, 
1. 151. 

Tyrannio, a learned Greek, entertained by Cicero, II. .79. 
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r«rf'/), Hf.Tfrrttfhi.’t, iiMo n ririrt iiiihn f lii* 

churitcttT, il. J.VJ. 

Varna, V, AlVi«: on tint nf the rrjuiMiii*, If. .It 

Valhih's, tin* tiiiniitts rn-iilutr, 1. ^Vi3, 

Tn»l> Iliiiuiii', .Uti. llti« .j-t'J, 

appf'urs :i «'iUi«rvi I*. :i»«! i-. prvcrt:ly 

by iiiiuli* Pra'iMr, i»» fhc /-sfln-toii 

fii), hy*'b''T«», I«-l, hi'; il». 

Vrrres, (\ l’r.i:l«*r »!' Si*;ily ; < *1 l»y nf yn-.'f f»ppf»-.. 

Moii !Ui(| rriK'lty, !.>•.>, i'. :‘.ii'M}.iui-iM'ii, !>7, a rpc- 

ri»n.'n «r his rriim--. iJtJ, hi . i!<‘:tth« I*.!-. 

’Vrl/ius, llir 'j;ril«;r.il o( ihi* Mur-i, h«>hl. ;» ••(fnl'i.-s-'-JiC*- t*.ithf||(; 
Ibmr.tM i.-niisiii, r'n. PoinptMUs, 

Vctlina, L. ;u'nis('N <«t* f ''ttlUiu*'-. plot, 1. '•JitH, i'; trtip.'i- 

.suiir.l jutil tjii!-(‘ral)ly O'**'! hy him, liiJt*, fwiployr*! i»y hini Vt 
charg<r tlnrio, icr. with a'^.iiii.l l*o:aj. '■}*’* Iifr. 

!;tr:ii);;li'il hy him in .'IIS 

Virtim in ‘.acriliciu:; limMsI fotr.ttinjf:'* wi'.Ijrnn a hrart or liver; 
Imw f*i:% A’o/e, I!, -liil*. 

Villna (if the !*om;tn yaieni!' « ;e»l »#ihe oii hilhi, III. 

Vir^ilius, C. rerust* ; to tuhnitt'ieero itt Sirily, 1. »»&-. 

VotnUhi", iinintalwivly hefore, att<l aiVr ilinuer; a citstoin 
ntuou;; the n<«u:tn’>, ,Vo*r, II. ‘hi?. 

Vu(tum‘ua, wu! <>fC!;ttiUn«'’s conspirator.;, I. give". c\ W«;nee 
to the seiuiiu ttyain -t his accotnplit, "222, 


Har; pari of the cd«c;Uion «,f tin* n«»hi'ity ; u I’.nne in it the 
surest nay to the hij'hesl hoitor.H, 1. 2l>, .Alar-ic war, nther- 
tvisc catieil h.^.rie, .Saebl, Ii>, the lir-sl I n;ir tnnonj: the 
Humans ^•r^lpevly so callctl, 2-1, Oclavi.sn, t’.>, Servile, 78, 
Serturian, ih. Miihriiiaiiv, lt»}, (iullic, oO.’*. 

JVilnesses in trittls: a ehanicter of the tlaltic, I. HIl, and of the 
Grecian pnd Homan, 0.^14, 


JYbiocfra of Adrnniyitus, a rhetorician of Asia, attended Cicero 
in his travels, I. -19. 


Year, Roman; an account of it, 11.379. 




